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Why Chicago? 


—Because it contains, in one compact area, nearly three million prospects for the 
advertiser—greater than the population of any one of thirty-six states in the 
Union. 


—Because, though the fourth largest city in the world, it is simple to cover from the 
standpoint of distribution and check-up. 


—Because it is a rich market, a “quick”? market and an economical market to sell. 


—Because it is one of the easiest big cities in the United States to cover through 
advertising. 


WHY THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS? 


—Because it enables the advertiser to reach 7 out of every 9 English-reading 
persons in a city of nearly three million population. 


—Because it sells more copies in Chicago and its suburbs than any other daily 
newspaper. 


—Because 94 per cent of its 400,000 circulation is concentrated directly upon one 
productive market (Chicago and its suburbs)—the most highly concentrated 
circulation of any large city newspaper in the United States. 


—Because it is first in the six-day field in nearly every important classification of 
advertising. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Providence Journal 
orders 12 more 
Intertypes 


The Journal (Providence, R. I.) purchased 5 Model C-s.m. in 1919 
2 Model B__ in 1920 
12 Model B last month 


















Follow Oar Announcements 


saw asracae” | 19 Iptertypes 


(Page 2—Every Other Week) 


Dec. 17 


New York World 
orders 20 more 


First a few Intertypes—often only one—then 
more Intertypes. That is the usual story. | 









Intertypes It shows that the Intertype proves its worth— 
? proves that it really is ““The Better Machine.” 


me SES 
34 ¥ = And note this: Any of those Model B 


\ : “The Better Machine” rie | Intertypes purchased by the Journal can at any 
| time be converted into Model C or Model C-s.m. 
Intertypes. Each machine is perfectly inter- T 
changeable with all the others. All of them will 
set ads, all will set head-letter, all will set “straight ne 



















































Another Will Appear Next Week matter.” In other words, they are Standardized § |t 
Intertypes. al 
If you, too, are interested in larger production Se 
write or telegraph to— V 
—_—_ == = li 
= , 
= ps 
Lee at 
ss w 
\s df SS 
806 Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
548 Rand-McNally Building - - - CHICAGO 301 Aronson Building - . - SAN FRANCISCO 


301 Glaslyn Building . - - - MEMPHIS CANADA - - TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 
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The 


publishes daily 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


Foreign News 





i 


HE Ledger Foreign News Service is, I think, the 

most valuable foreign service offered in the United 
. States today. It avoids the cardinal mistake of duplica- 
ting the news dispatches received from the general 
= | news agencies. It is especially to be congratulated for 





building up its Far Eastern correspondence to a point 
not equalled by any other newspaper well in advance 
of the time when the Far Eastern question had become 
the most important one before the United States today.’’ 


B (Signed) CHARLES McD. PUCKETTE 
ny Managing Editor, N.Y. Evening Post 
m. 





a | Lhe New York Evening Post is a Because of their high quality and 


zht | Newspaper of international reputation. accuracy, the Ledger Syndicate sup- 

red f It is noted for the accuracy of its news plies Public Ledger News and features 
and for the high quality of its pre- § to 274 newspapers throughout the 
sentation. United States and Canada. 
Whenyousee the Public Ledger“credit a 


line’? above a dispatch in any news- 
paper you can be sure it deserves your Through the Ledger Syndicate, news- 
attention and that the journalist who = papers may obtain exclusive city rights to 
wroteitknowswhat heiswritingabout. the Public Ledger Foreign News Service 
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Concentrate in 
The Philadelphia Bulletin 
































City Population ‘ 1,823,779 Mu: 
Dwellings in Philadelphia 390,000 | 
Persons per Home 4.7 Davie 
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nearly everybody reads The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which pt not 
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No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 







(Copyright, 1922, W. L. McLean) 
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Must Convince Public 
Stabilize Industry 


F ANYONE can give an estimate of 
what the automobile advertising fu- 
re for 1922 is going to be, and come 
thin 80 per cent of being right, he 
ll be someone of extraordinary vision 
n other years the men 
py were able to look far enough ahead 
the time of the New York show t 
some definite policy fixed, but to- 
y, with few exceptions, they have 
ly a hazy idea of what they are going 
do after the Chicago show, two weeks 
nce. 
ast year they were able at this time 
tell Eprror & PuBLISHER just about 
w many thousand dollars they would 
pnd in the entire year and what 
nths the schedules would run. They 
an idea of showing greater love 
the newspapers than for the maga- 
es. Their plans were set, even though 
bsequent business did not continue to 
e in and schedules had to be cur- 
led, then abandoned, the last few 
bnths developing a general let-up. It 
heretofore been possible, too, to get 
idea of the future by comparing what 
s done at New York—but not this 
pr. 
‘ewspaper men must not get an idea 
t because the advertising in show 
tions of the New York newspapers 
ve been larger this week than they 
re a year ago by from 15 to 100 per 
t, perhaps, that the same ratio is 
ng to hold true or is an indication 
a greater increase in advertising this 
r than last. There may be a general 
rease when the year is ended, but if 
re is, it will be because the people 
the United States have started out 
buy motor cars more plentifully than 
y have indicated any intention of 
ng at present. And newspaper co- 
ration will have to play a vital part 
whatever is accomplished. 
fhe car-makers got behind the New 
rk show and decided it would be a 
nd time to try to stabilize prices by 
houncement of readjustments, which 
misnamed “price-cuts.” The eyes 
the public were focussed on New 
rk to note what the new prices were 
mg to be. And they were announced 
the dealers and public had expected. 
ese prices are now supposed to be 
bilized, for the manufacturers can- 
drop lower and continue to make a 
profit. 
but not until after the Chicago show, 
Probably not until May, will the 
omobile manufacturers and dealers 
lly know where they are at. And 
te advertising is going to depend 
that. 
Here is the situation of the manu- 
urer, upon which will be based the 
te of 1922 advertising copy :— 
here are many orders for spring de- 
ty hanging in the air. The small 


who place the 














By JAMES T. SULLIVAN 


\ 1itomobile 


dealer knows he deposits for 25 
or 30 cars for May, but the banks will 
not finance him so that he can have the 


factory ship those cars and keep them 


nas 


stored during the winter as in other 
vears. The dealer, knowing what he 
has been through and realizing that 


while he will get some good orders for 


spring and summer, wonders what will 
happen to him in October, November 
and December. He has got over the 


jazz and is not allowing himself to be 
fooled into the idea that, because this 
banker here and that politician there 
say business is coming back, business is 
really coming back. 

Therefore he has decided that what 
he makes in the spring he is not going 
to drop in the fall if he can help it, and 
is not ordering ahead at uncertain 
prices and conditions, as in the past. 

The factory executives are being thus 
left in doubt as to what will happen 
after they fill the spring orders and 
what the prospects are for a continued 
flow of orders to keep them busy during 
the summer. But there is this bit of 
bright lining to the clouds—two factors 
that will help the situation. Conditions 
in general are getting a bit better. New 
England was hit hard, and-is coming 
back faster. The cotton situation is 
not so bad in the South. Bankers there 
were holding tightly to funds and not 
doing much financing because of cot- 
ton. Then some of them woke up, 
bought a lot of Government short term 
notes, went on a vacation and they are 
coming back feeling relieved of their 
worries, knowing their money is earning 
interest and is safe and sound. They 


Editor 


Boston 


Glob 


re now looking at conditions with a 
more open mind. 
In the Southwest the oil situation is 


not as bad as it was. But farming has 
1 and the 
\liddle West are not as good as those 

the South and East, which is why 
the automobile men going to Chicago 
show are anxious to have it over. In 
the Northwest and Pacific Coast better 
conditions prevail. 

The second factor is that the people, 
they are sold on the idea that 
they are getting value for their money 
will buy cars. Go into the show teday 
and note what is being offered—then 
ask the price. Then look back a year 
or two and ask how it is possible to 
turn out a better car in every way at 
i smaller cost. 

That is the big thing that the manu- 
facturers must sell the public. 

And they will have to do it through 
advertising in the newspapers to get 
the story over quickly enough to keep 
up the flow of sales. They will have 
to do it either individually, or as an 
organization through the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. There 
is some consideration of this now, and 
Edward S. Jordan is on the committee 
to map it out. He is looking for sug- 
gestions. 

If the automobile manufacturers will 
only follow that series of advertise- 
ments put cut by the coal operators last 
fall, analyze them carefully and pro- 
ceed along similar lines they are bound 
to get somewhere. Those advertise- 
ments in the newspapers told how many 
million feet of timber were needed to 


ot recovered conditions in 


mice 





HE National Retail Goods 


rates and trends. 


the Retail 
was confidential information. 





RETAILERS TO DISCUSS AD RATES 


Association, composed 

throughout the United States, sent out to its members this week the 
report of a survey it has just completed on newspaper advertising rates, com- 
piled under the direction of the Advertising Group, of which Frank L. Black, 
of William Filene’s Sons, Boston, is chairman. 

The survey was made preliminary to the annual meeting of the association, 
which is to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, February 8, 9 and 
10, when, it is understood, it will form the basis of a discussion on advertising 
It is planned to invite a prominent newspaper publisher 
to speak on reasons why newspaper advertising rates have not been reduced. 

Epitor & PusuisHer has been unable to see the actual contents of the report. 
Although Chairman Black gave his permission to obtain it, 
Association declined to release the data on the 
It was explained, however, that 
merely a presentation of rates, in figure form, covering 300 newspapers in 
48 cities, as furnished by members of the association in those cities, and that 
no recommendations were made in connection with it. 

It was asserted that the report is not intended to be a weapon to beat down 
rates, but is just a survey to be used for comparative purposes. 


of merchants 


2,200 


the officials of 
ground that it 
the report was 
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That Old High Priced Quality Is in Cheaper Cars—Newspapers Can Help 
by Printing News Instead of Guff—All Eyes Now on Chicago Show 


shore up the sidewalls, and why, and 


the cost. It told the story of pumping 
ut the water, the millions of gallons, 
the cost, and why. It told of storing 


the coal from time to time, the cost, and 
And a lot of other things. When 
those stories were told the writer talked 
with several Boston people who read 
them through and were convinced that 
the coal producers were getting only a 
fair margin for their product, and that 
it was necessary to get what they did 
for the coal. 

The automobile makers have a won- 
derful opportunity to tell why they are 
able today to materials at a lower 
figure; that they do not have to buy 
enough for a year at a time and then 
wonder if the price is going lower; that 
in truth it is not difficult to get only 
enough to keep a plant going a month 
at half time if necessary; that labor is 
more efficient because those on the job 
want to keep going; that their overhead 
is lower because a surplus of excess 
officials have been dropped; that all 
these things make for lower costs and 
a better car. 

If the makers as a body do not make 
this public explanation, the individuals 
will have to do it. They must talk 
value, sell value, show value. 

There is one other problem to solve— 
and a big one—the used car situation— 
and in this also the newspapers will 
share to some extent. Dealers have 
many used cars on hand. They must 
get rid of them, and their only way 
is through the newspapers. Take Boston 
as an example. Last year the Boston 
Globe showed a gain in its used car and 
accessory classified section, carrying 
1,295,441 lines. Its total for display and 
classified was not as great as a year 
ago, but it carried more than 50 per 
cent of all the motor and accessory 
advertising in Boston. The loss in 
motor advertising in the Boston papers 
ran from 10 to 25 per cent, but dealers 
were able to get rid of a great part of 
their used cars. 


why 


get 


Now plans are under way in various 
cities whereby the dealers are getting 
together and agreeing upon a set price 
for every used car, so that one dealer 
will not outbid another to make a sale, 
thereby cutting his profit on the new 
car. When the motorist realizes that 
he cannot get his own price, a fictitious 
one, for his car, he will pick out what 
he wants and pay the price. 

This sums up the difficulties the 
makers and dealers are facing, and up- 
on their solution depends the general 
advertising. If the makers and dealers 
cannot sell their wares they will not 
have the money to keep advertising. 
The spring season, therefore, should 
bring good orders to the newspapers 

(Continued on page 20) 
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RACING ODDS BILL’S DEFEAT SURE 
SENATORS SAY AFTER HEARING 





Postmaster General Wants No Restrictions by Law on Press—Mimor 
Postal Official Would Have Power of Life and Death 
x Over Papers, Publishers Testify 





By ROBERT BARRY 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.— News- 

paper opposition to the anti-gam- 
bling bill has insured its defeat, accord- 
ing to responsible members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, which, 
under consideration, has the Sterling- 
Sims bill and the Walsh rider to the 
Postal lottery legislation. The state- 
ment is made that hardly more than 
two members of the Committee can be 
counted in support of it. Senator Ster- 
ling, Republican, of South Dakota, 
one. 

Senators Borah, of Idaho, and Stan- 
ley, of Kentucky, are the other mem- 
bers of a special sub-committee having 
in charge the bills. They are active 
and irreconcilable opponents. Senator 
Borah regards the legislation as an at- 
tempt to set up a bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington for an invasion of the rights of 
a free press. He holds no brief for 
the race track interests. Senator Stan- 
ley. who holds that no one since Milton 
could properly express condemnation of 
the measures. has an important thor- 
oughbred industry in the Bluegrass 
State to think of. 

Opposition to the proposed ban on 
the publication of information which 
might promote gambling was strength- 
ened materially by the stand of Will 
H. Hays, postmaster general, who ad- 
dressed a letter of protest to Senator 
Nelson, of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. 


is 


“My attention has been called.” Mr. 
Hays said, “to H. R. 6508, and more 
particularly to section 5, which was 


introduced in that bill just as it was 
passing the House. This bill is  pri- 
marily intended to prevent the sending 
of lottery and cheating devices through 
the mails. Such provisions are desir- 
able. 

“This particular section 5 makes it an 
offense for newspapers to publish rac- 
ing news. I favor the bill but am op- 
posed to this section. I was not con- 
sulted about it and I hope this section 
does not pass. The whole bill had bet- 
ter be defeated in my opinion than to 
add this additional curtailment. of the 
freedom of the press. There has been a 
very strong tendency of late in that 
direction, and T am sure it is essential 
that such tendencies be checked. 

“T am reminded of Voltaire’s state- 
ment: ‘I wholly disapprove what you 
say and I will defend with my life 
,your right to say it’ T trust that sec- 
tion 5 will be stricken from the bill.” 

A committee of publishers. appeared 
before the Senate sub-committee on 
January 10 to protest against enact- 
ment of the legislation on the ground 
it would constitute an invasion of the 
constitutional guarantees for a_ free 
press. The newspaper men present were 
FE. H. Baker, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; R. R. McCormick, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune; William E. Wiley, of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, and S. E. 
Thomason, of the Chicago Tribune; the 
latter appearing for the A.N., P..A. 

Mr. Thomason declared that 90 per 
cent of the papers for which he spoke 
had ceased carrying the sort of infor- 
mation the bill presumes to ban and 
that only one paper had urged a fight 
on the legislation because of a desire to 
odds. Both he and Mr. 


carry racing 


Baker sought to make it clear they were 
opposing it for the necessity of the 
press of the nation taking a positive 
stand at this time against encroachments 
on its freedom. 

Senator Stanley made a vigorous ad- 
dress against the bill which he held 
would establish “a far-reaching censor- 
ship of the press.” The measure was 
designed, the Kentuckian argued, “not 
to prevent racing, but to limit the free- 
dom of the printed word by placing ar- 
bitrary restrictions, not on the race 
tracks, but upon the press.” He de- 
nounced as indefensible such an attémpt 
to “reach some local violations of law, 
such as wagers upon a horse race.” 

Senator Stanley held Congress was 
suffering from a “legislative itch” in its 
tendency to regulate all manner of ac- 
tivities of the American people. He 
said it was not im the “minds nor the 
stomachs of a free people to endure such 
a bill.” 

“There should be an end to all this 


sumptuary legislation,” Mr. Stanley 
said. “The press should not be shac- 
kled or told by Federal bureaucrats 


what to print or what not to print. This 
bill proposes to give to some underling 
down in the Post Office Department the 
authority to tell newspapers what to 
print.” 

Mr. Wiley held the bill to be clearly 
in conflict with Article One of the Con- 
stitution. If enacted, he said, it would 


start a censorship of the press which 
would have no end, and which even- 
tually might seek to prohibit the pub- 
lication of news. stories concerning 
crime and marital infelicity on the 
ground that the stories deal with im- 
moral things. Mr. Wiley pointed to 


several instances which might be inter- 


preted as being under the ban if the 
proposed legislation were enacted. News 
of spring training activities of baseball 
teams is watched by gamblers for tips 
as to how to lay odds on the chances of 
various big league teams, he said, and 
it might be termed information to aid 
gamblers. The injury of a ball player 
is “certain information concerning bet- 
ting odds,” the Ohio editor added, and 
the time a racing auto makes in a test 
run also might be prohibited informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wiley described a scheme by 
which gambling is conducted after the 
fashion of a lottery in connection with 
the stock market. Newspapers carry- 
ing stock market reports are used in 
determining winners, and under the pro- 
posed law such papers could be denied 
the use of the mails. 

“Congress can no more legislate mo- 
rality into the individual than it can 
legislate immorality out,” he said. 
“There is an attempt being made to de- 
stroy the most potent agency for en- 
lightenment—the American press.” 

Mr. McCormick told the sub-commit- 
tee of an extensive study of matter 
bearing on the freedom of the press in 
connection with two suits brought 
against his paper. The freedom of the 
press, he said, was not a privilege to 
the publishers of newspapers but a right 
for the freedom of the people. He de- 
clared that under the bill newspapers 
might be forced to discontinue their 
want ad columns as many private mes- 
sages are conveyed through coded want 
ads. 

Senator Borah interjected the com- 
ment there is scarcely any business but 
what is being brought under the con- 
trol of some government agency in 
Washington. 

“We are building up a bureaucratic 
form of government,” Mr. Borah said. 
“There is scarcely any business but 
what is in a straight-jacket. They send 
out runners all over the country to see 
how people are running their affairs. 
This whole general idea of bureaucratic 
must be abandoned or your business will 
come under it. just as are other lines of 
business.” 





_ JAPANESE PEER PRAISES ARMS PUBLICITY 








ASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—Official rec- 

oznition of the value of frankness and 
publicity in the relations of nations was 
given by Prince Tokugawa, nominal 
chief of the Japanese delegation to the 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, prior to his departure for Tokio 
to resume his duties as president of the 
House of Peers. The Sho-gun prince 
paid tribute to the American press in 
his last talk with the international 
group of correspondents which attends 
the press conferences with the Japanese 
delegates every afternoon in the new 
navy building. It was at once a tribute 
to the corps of Washington correspon- 
dents which he has encountered here, 
but no less strong praise for the spirit 
in which the whole American press has 
treated Japan in the news of the Con- 
ference. 

“T have come here today for the last 
time.” he said at his final session with 
the Conference corps, “not to give you 
an interview or to attempt to answer the 
searching questions which you are in 
the habit of asking, but to say good- 
bye. Before I go I wish to thank you, 
members of the Fourth Estate, for your 
fair and considerate treatment of me 
during my stay in Washington. I may 
have been of small assistance to you 
in the way of news; your appetite is in- 


satiable, gentlemen, and you would tax 
the powers of the ablest expert techni- 
cians. But, I have enjoyed our con- 
tacts particularly, for they have revealed 
to me the spirit of fairness and frank- 
ness which is characteristic of the press. 
Further, these meetings have helped me 
to know American generosity, and they 
have assisted in no small measure in 
dispelling the fears I brought with me 
from Japan of being misunderstood. 

“When I return to my country, gen- 
tlemen, you may be sure that I shall 
carry with me a lively sense of the good 
will you have displayed, and I shall be 
able to tell my countrymen that they 
need entertain no fears regarding the 
spirit that animates America. 

“Before I close, permit me to add, 
one observation aboui the Conference. 
I hope you will agree with me for I 
-feel convinced that even if the Confer- 
ence does not accomplish every detail of 
its program, yet it has already achieved 
enough—especially in the way of inter- 
national education—to entitle it to de- 
scription as a great success. 

“I feel that we are already entering a 
new era of happiness and peace, which 
will continue so long as the frankness 
and the publicity which have distin- 
guished this Conference are maintained 
in our international relations.” 


NAVY EXPANDS 
FACILITIES 

Guam and Annapolis Stations Will 
Improved Soon—News Will B 


Rushed—End See to Cable 
Monopolies 





Communications have been the sj 
ject of some interesting news out ; 
Washington this week, chief of whi 
has been indication the cable monopolig 
in the Western Hemisphere will short 
be abolished by agreement between tj 
Western Union Cable Company, the Aj 
America Cable Company and the B 
zilian, Peruvian and Ecuadorian gover 
ments. The new agreement is expected 
to end the long fight between the Unite 
States government and the Westy 
Union over the landing at Miami, 


of a cable from Barbados, B. W. I. E 


Improvement in trans-Pacific con” 


munications via Navy radio is also ir 
dicated by the announcement that ne 


powerful ‘equipment is being installed 
Guam and will be ready for operation{ 


February, thus ending the congestion 2 


the Guam bottle neck caused by 
fact that the station could not send a 
receive simultaneously. 4 

It is also understood that the chang 
in priorities in the naval wireless 9) 
the Pacific is now so distributed th 
news mattter will not be hampered. 

Recent tests by commercial inter 
for the Navy have demonstrated th 
American naval 
may now reach any part of the worl 
except a strip a few hundred miles wid 
from Suez to Madagascar, for whic) 
the stations at Cavite, Philippine Islané 
and Annapolis, Md., are responsiblé 
The antennae at Annapolis are bein 
lengthened and the apparatus improy 
and with the completion of alteration 
reliable communication will be estat 
lished with the East African gap. J 

It it understood that the United State 
government has refused to accept radi 
business from the French station in th 
French concession at Shanghai, Chim 
in the belief that acceptance of message 
would constitute a recognition of Fren 
territorial encroachments on China, an 
thereof the encrachments of other 1 
tions, to which the government 
voiced its opposition at the Armamen 
Conference. 

There is only one purely Americz 
company holding a radio concession 0 
Chinese soil, the Federal Wireless Com 
pany, which is constructing a station. 

Reports at Washington have it th 
American, British, French, Italian an 
possibly German interests, equally re 
resented, are forming the Radio Co 
poration of South America to develd 
the proposed German wireless project 
Argentina and elsewhere. This repo 
was current at the same time dispatch 
from Washington were announcing ti 
end of present cable monopolies. 

The terms of the agreement on cab 
are substantially as follows: 

1. The All-America Cable Compat 
will surrender the monopoly it now h 
on the landing of cables in Peru af 
Ecuador, while the Western Unic 
which is affiliated with the British-own 
Western Telegraph Company, surrendé 
its monopolies on the Brazilian coast af 
neither company will have monopolies ¢ 
either coast in future. 

2. The Western Union will be pé 
mitted to land its cable at Miami, oo 
necting Barbados, where the Brazili 
cable had reached, with the Unit 

States. 

3. Settlement is predicated on the co 
sent of the Brazilian government 
the Western Telegraph Company to # 
revocation of the original monopoly 
the Brazilian coast. 
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HE retreat is over. The magazines, 

reduced during 1921 to shadows of 
their war-time bulk, are counter-attack- 
ing to regain the ground that the news 
papers won by creating sales when sales 
were needed without eating up the small 
profits that readjustment days left to 
national advertisers. 

The opening shot was fired a few days 
ago by the Outlook in a handsomely 
printed brochure that puts the newspa- 
per in the class with the hand bill and 
the sandwich man and solemnly resur- 
rects all the pre-war cant of “command- 
ing position,” “centrifugal sweep of 
magazine circulation,” “general prestige,” 
etc. Coupled with these are assertions 
that “the manufacturer. who employs 
only the means of local advertising, 
even though he adds city after city, re- 
mains a local advertiser and produces 
only the abbreviated effect of tocal ad- 
vertising.” 

Two and three make two in magazine 
mathematics. 

Also that “there are about 2,200 daily 
newspapers that have to be considered 
in any proposed effort to blanket the 
country with newspaper advertising; and 
the choice of the proper papers to use 
becomes a confusing and bewildering 
task.” 

Evidence is submitted in the form of 
a list of 79 products, each of which, it 
is claimed, “has attained and held its 
eminent national position either entirely 
or almost entirely through magazine ad- 
vertising.” Included in the list are such 
names as Baker’s Chocolate, Coca Cola, 
Gillette Razors, Goodyear Tires, Hart 
Schaffner & Marx Clothes, Holeproof 
Hosiery, Lux, Packard Motor Cars, Pos- 
tum Cereal, Swift’s Hams, and Victor 
Talking Machines, to mention only a few 
which have been familiar to newspaper 
readers, representatives and publishers 
for many years. 


“Now It Can Be Torn” 


Several isolated instances of adver- 
tisers who have found newspapers un- 
profitable and shifted most of their ap- 
propriations to magazines are given, no 
names mentioned and no details as to 
the kind of copy used, what newspapers 
were employed and how, or the distribu- 
tion methods of the advertiser. One is 
left to assume that these circumstances 
and the product itself were such as to 
watrant a continued rush of orders in 
all parts of the country. Most of the 
examples cited seem to go back to pre- 
war days and there is no information 
to the advertisers’ present status or ad- 
vertising policy. The latter informa- 
tion, in view of the past two years’ de 
velopments, might be interesting—to 
newspaper men. 

Eprror & PustisHer presents the ar 
gument in full, without changing even 
the errors in spelling of the names of the 
manufacturers who have “attained and 
held their eminent national position 
either entirely or almost entirely through 
magazine advertising.” will net 
permit simultaneous publication of ar- 
gument in rebuttal, opportunity for 
which afforded by every sweeping 


Space 


is 


conclusion of the magazine, but Eprror 
& Pusiisner will be pleased to receive 
and publish any comment that its read- 
ers see fit to make on the subject. 

The newspaper’s position as a national 
advertising medium is secure, but the old 
Men 


fallacies do not die easily. who 
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Daily Press Is Classed with Sandwich Men in New Effort by Weekly Publication to Prove That 
National Advertisers Must Use Magazines to Sell Their Products Throughout the Country 





present the newspaper case to the na- 
tional advertiser will face them many 
times as the magazines fight to over- 
come the supremacy of the daily as the 
medium which sells goods, and “news- 
paper speed” in refuting the magazine’s 
brief through Epiror & PusLisHer—the 
newspaper of the newspaper and adver- 
tising business—will help to keep ad- 
vertisers informed that daily newspaper 
advertising will always sell worthwhile 
merchandise or services, properly 
priced. 

The views of national advertisers, ad- 
vertising agencies and magazines on 
the Outlook’s “observations” will also 
be welcomed. 

The Outlook’s contribution follows: 

The Magazines—Observations 


as to 


their functions and advantages to ad- 
vertisers, offered by the Outlook Com- 
pany. 

This is a period of liquidation. Many 
advertisers require the immediate sale 
of large stocks of goods. The demand 
is for unprecedented speed. 

This frantic demand for the quick 
translation of copy into sales, regardless 
of its future effects, explains the present 
unusual popularity of purely local ad- 
vertising. 

The ability of newspapers to make 
rapid work of driving consumers to 
given stores to buy certain goods, is 
conceded. This speedy, short-lived, local 
appeal is the backbone of the newspaper 
as an advertising medium. 

The objective of the monthly maga- 





| CENSOR DEMANDED FOR COMPARATIVE PRICES 








(Special to 

UFFALO, Jan. 12.—Securing of co- 
operation of every department of his 
business or industry is the big task be- 
fore advertising men of the nation dur- 
ing 1922, This was the keynote sounded 
by Charles Henry Mackintosh, president 
of the Associated Advertising? Clubs of 
the World, in an address at an open 
of the National Advertising 
Commission here yesterday. Addressing 
members of the commission and more 
than 400 members of the Greater Buffalo 
Advertising Club at a joint noon meet- 
ing, Mr. Mackintosh declared the big 
task of the year will be to educate the 
retail 


session 


clerk to seeing merchandise 
through the eves of the advertising 
manager. 
This statement and the declaration 


that newspapers are threatened with tre- 
mendous of business unless they 
take drastic action to force truth in ad- 
vertising columns were outstanding 
features of a two-day convention of 40 
members of the national commission, 
with W. Frank McClure presiding as 
chairman. 

The declaration relative to newspapers 
made in an address by Louis 
Blumenstock, advertising manager, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 

“The practice of quoting comparative 
values in newspaper advertising is an 
exceedingly dangerous one to the pub- 
lishers of the nation,’ Mr. Blumenstock 
said. 

“Such phrases ‘$20 value—$10° 
are exceedingly harmful to the business 
of advertising. They have resulted in 
the production of imitations and inferior 
articles for the purpose of naming ap- 


loss 


was 


as 


parently attractive prices. Standard 
priced articles have been used as the 
footballs of advertising. 

“In some cities merchants who give 


honest values have been forced to aban- 
don the newspapers as a medium of ad- 
vertising, because they did not relish the 
idea of having their advertisements ap- 
pear with those of firms which laid 
claim to offering extraordinary values 
The publication of so-called compara- 
tive prices is a wasteful, harmful and in- 
efficient practice which the merchants 
and the newspapers should co-operate to 
suppress.” 

Mr. Blumenstock declared the highest 
ideals in business and industry will 
never be reached until there is absolute 
truth in advertising. He said that if the 
public learns of the “appalling waste 








Epitor 


& PustisHeErR) 
which now exists in advertising,” it 
would rise up in resentment against 


wasteful practices. He said that untruth 
in advertising is the greatest evil of this 
field today. 

John Sullivan, secretary-treasurer of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
said any methods that have been found 
sound and practical in closing individual 
sales are adaptable to advertising, or 
mass selling. He argued strongly against 
attempting national advertising cam- 
paigns with small sums of money. He 
said that the small or medium advertis- 
ing appropriation can be expended to 
best advantage only by attempting to 
cover a limited field or territory. 

Reuben H. Donnelley of Chicago 
spoke of the effect of better business 
bureaus upon newspaper advertising. 


“Newspapers and merchants alike 
should realize that better business bu- 
reaus build business,” he said. “These 


bureaus help newspapers sell more space 
through increasing the public’s confi- 
dence in what it reads in their columns. 
They help honest merchants sell more 
goods in the same manner. The better 
business bureau destroys nothing except 
that which is so rotten that it has no 
right to exist and can not be reclaimed.” 

G. R. Lowe of Neosho, Mo., urged 
advertising clubs to co-operate with 
merchants and newspapers in promoting 
co-operative advertising. 

John H. Logeman of Chicago, chair- 
man of the exhibit and program com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, said arrangements 
have been made for unusually large and 
complete displays of national and for- 
eign exhibits at the convention to 
held in Milwaukee next June. 

Mr. McClure said 35 states now have 
laws governing publication of fraudu- 
lent and misleading advertising and that 
efforts are being made to secure simi- 
lar legislation in the remaining states 

The visiting advertising men were 
guests at a theatre party following two 
executive on Monday. Tues- 
day morning was devoted to a general 
discussion, followed by a noon meeting 
with the Advertising Club. The after 


be 


sessions 


session by 


noon was attended many 
Buffalo advertising men, and the con 
ference adjourned Tuesday evening 


An exhibit of display and other adver- 
tising matter was arranged by William 
J. Ferris of Buffalo and John H. Loge- 
man of Chicago, 
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zines is not speed of consumer-response, 
but the broad and permanent establish- 
ment of a product on a plane of nation- 
wide acceptance. 

Magazine advertising solidly erects the 
ridgepole of a manufacturer’s national 
structure; then the roof can readily be 
patched with local advertising. 

While reports indicate that the per- 
centage of magazine advertising, com- 
pared with newspaper advertising, has 
recently dropped, nevertheless the total 
volume of magazine advertising placed 
by many of the leading agencies has in- 
creased. 

The present desperate need in many 
lines for rapid liquidation, and the in- 
creased use of local advertising by na- 
tional advertisers, does not mean that 
there is any general tendency of national 
advertisers to abandon their magazine 
advertising. The normal curve of total 
volume of magazine advertising con- 
tinues steadily to rise. 

The advertiser who withdraws from 
the magazines and employs only local 
advertising media, ceases to be a na- 
tional advertiser. He retreats and aban- 
dons the commanding position that made 
him sure of his ground and conspicuous 
among competitors. 


Newspapers 'N’ Hanp Bits 

For there are only two kinds of ad- 
vertising—local and national. 

Local advertising may employ, as its 
vehicle, newspapers, billboards, car-cards, 
theatre programs, hand-bills, and sand- 
wich men. 

National advertising has two and only 
two available vehicles—the mails and the 
magazines. 

In all advertising there is but one 
issue at stake; great effect at low cost. 
Hence the excessive cost of direct-by- 
mail national advertising has removed 
it from general selling practice, which 
leaves the magazines as the sole general 
carriers of national advertising. 

There is no economical substitute for 
the magazines as vehicles of national 
advertising. The future may evolve 
one, but there is none in existence today. 

The manufacturer who employs only 
the means of local advertising, even 
though he adds city after city, remains 
a local advertiser and produces only 
the abbreviated effect of local advertis- 
ing. No sum and no multiplication of 
local advertising constitutes national ad- 
vertising or produces the effect of na- 
tional advertising. 

An inquiry into the dangers of a trend 
toward merely local advertising, if long 
continued, is surely permissible. 

Let us examine the respective func 
tions of national advertising and of local 
advertising. 

National 
variously : 


advertising’s functions are 
to provide nation-wide appeal at low 
cost; 

to instruct the public as to the uses 
and value of a product; 

to establish permanent, nation-wide 
confidence in its worth and integrity. 
to promote a receptive public attitude 
toward a product; and the retailer’s 
confidence in it, in its manufacturer, 
and its salesmen; 

to effect consumer demand; and finally 
to lift the product clearly and _ per- 
manently out of the mixed company 
of local, sectional, or struggling mer- 


chandise, into the fixed position of 






the limited number of products that, 

having successfully passed the painful 

period of preliminary financing and the 

experimental stages of production, 

have attained national eminence. 

Local advertising’s functions are, on 
the other hand, quite as important, 
though essentially different: 

to drive the consumer at once into a 

given store at a specified time to make 

a purchase; 

to enable a manufacturer to conduct 

local try-outs or test campaigns before 

embarking on national advertising ; 

to combat heavy competition or con- 

sumer lethargy in given localities; 

to effect a quick clean-up of old stock 

before releasing something newer; and 

finally 

to cash in, intensively, on national ad- 

vertising for some special and timely 

reason. 

No 

There is no competition between na- 
tional advertising and local advertising. 
The duplication of purpose between them 
is almost negligible. Both are essential 
tracks toward a common terminal. 


CoMPETITION ! 


There is hardly a large advertising 
agency whose magazine billings do not 
greatly exceed its newspaper billings. 


The basic value of the magazines, 

which no substitute exists, has to be 

italized. 
One large 


for 
cap- 


advertising agency, which 
has several million-dollar accounts on 
its books, and picks media for each of 
its products strictly on the basis of their 
known power to produce desired results, 
confines the advertising of certain prod- 
ucts entirely to newspapers and that of 
others entirely to magazines. Yet this 
agency finds it proper to spend more 
than 70 per cent of its total appropria- 
tions in magazines and less than 30 per 
cent in newspapers. 

Another large agency has found it 
proper during the first eleven months of 
1921 to spend two dollars in national 
advertising for every dollar spent in local 
advertising. 

Another’s best judgment compels it to 
spend three-quarters of its clients’ funds 
in magazines against 25 per cent in 
newspapers and other purely local media. 

To quote the blunt language of at 
least one large agency executive, %a na- 
tional advertiser is a sucker if he doesn’t 
also advertise locally.” 

And yet magazine advertising alone 
has in many notable instances placed 
product in a secure national position. 

Each of the following products, named 
almost at random, has attained and held 
its eminent national position either en- 
tirely or almost entirely through maga- 
zine advertising: 

Baker’s Chocolate, Barrett Reokng and Tar 
via, Beechnut Bacon, Berkey & Gay Furniture, 
Big Ben Alarm Clocks, Bon Ami Washing 
Powder, B. V. D. Underwear. 

Campbell’s Soups, Carter’s Inks, Cliquot Club 
Ginger Ale, Coco Cola, Colgate’s Soaps and 
Perfume, Congoleum Rugs, Crisco 

Disston Saws and Tools, Dromedary Dates 

Eastman Kodaks, Eaton, Crane & Pike Writ- 
ing Paper. 

Fairy Soap, Fownes Gloves. 

Gillette Safety Razors, Goodyear Tires, Gor- 
ham Silverware, Gruen Watches. 

Hamilton Watches, Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Clothes, A. S. Hinds Toilet Products, Holeproof 
Hosiery 

Iver Johnson Revolvers, Ivory Soap. 

Jello, H. W. Johns-Manville Products. 

Pane Stoves. 


Life Saver Mints, Listerine, Lux. 


McCallum Hosiery, Mazda Lamps, Mellin’s 
Food, Mennen’s Talcum Powder 

Newskin. 

Old Dutch Cleanser, Oneida Community Sil 
ver, Onyx Hosiery. 

Packard Motor Cars, Packer’s Tar Soap, 
Palm Olive Soap, Pears Soap, Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Cars, Postal Life Insurance, Postun 
Cereal, Prophylactic Tooth Brushes, Pyrene 
Fire Extinguishers. 

Quaker Oats. 

Regal Shoes, Rogers Silverware. 

“Save The Surface” Paint Campaign, “Say 
It With Flowers,” Seth Thomas Clocks, Sim- 


monds Beds, W. ‘& J. Sloane, Spencerian Pens, 

Steinway Pianos, Strathmore Writing Papers, 

Strauss Realty Mortgages, Swift’s Hams. 
Three-In-One Oil 
Vacuum Oil, Velspar, Talking 


chines. 


Victor Ma 
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Wahl Eversharp Pencils, Waltham Watches, 
Waterman Fountain Pens, Weed Chains, 
Welch’s Grape Juice, Whitman’s Candies, Wil- 
liams Shaving Soap, Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Yale & Towne Hardware. 


May Have Usep Locar Aps 
Some of these products have from 
time to time supported their national ad- 
vertising with local advertising; but the 
local advertising of others of them has 
been negligible, while many have relied 
only upon continuous, uninterrupted na- 
tional advertising. 

It is believed that no product has ever 
attained and held its national standing 
through newspaper advertising alone. 

Notwithstanding the axiom that na- 
tional advertising should in general be 
preceded by national distribution of a 


product, one often finds the rule com- 
pletely reversing itself. In numerous 
notable instances, magazine advertising 
has been the forerunner and direct cause 
of national distribution. Thus, a well- 
known toilet soap has for forty-five 


years been advertised only in magazines ; 
and so successful has been the effect of 
this advertising that this product has not 
even required any salesmen. 

Magazine 
most 


advertising is far the 
economical form of advertising 
that can possibly be used for a nation- 
wide appeal. 


by 


The cost of comprehensive magazine 
advertising is much less than any con- 
ceivable effort to cover the country in 


any other way; and no possible multipli 
cation of local effort can reach the deal- 
ers and consumers who are _ readily 
reached by even ten or twelve of the 
leading general magazines. 


It costs about $500,000 a year to place 


1922 


24 inches of advertising once a week in 
300 of the leading newspapers, while a 
48-inch advertisement once a week in 
each of these papers would run the an- 
nual cost up to $1,000,000. 

Contrast these excessive costs with the 
cost of a year’s comprehensive magazine 
campaign. For about $200,000 a manu- 
facturer can insert six full-page adver- 
tisements in eighteen of the leading 
weekly and monthy magazines, having a 
combined circulation of more than 10,- 
000,000, while for about $400,000 he can 
carry out a twelve-page schedule in each 
of these powerful media of nation-wide 
circulation. 

A geographical chart of these eighteen 
leading national magazines shows that 
their combined circulations penetrate 
every sales territory in the country. 

3ut a geographical chart of even as 
many as 300 of the leading newspapers 
reveals huge spheres not reached by the 
influence of important newspapers. And 
an advertising agent who has_ spent 
$1,000,000 a year in nearly 700 news. 
papers on a single product, for specific 
local advertising purposes, admits that 
even with this large number of news- 
papers it is impossible to reach the en- 


tire selling territory of the country. 
Despite the recent increase of news- 
paper advertising, a manufacturer of 


notable household product who last year 
placed the bulk his advertising 
newspapers, has now replaced 85 
cent of it in the magazines. 
much cheaper to 


of in 
per 
He finds it 
carry on an adequate 


campaign in the magazines than to use 
small space once a week in 300 news- 
papers. 


There are about 2,200 daily newspapers 





WASHINGTON TO 


FEATURE HAWAII 





THe tenth annual Journalism Week at 

the University of Washington, Seat- 
tle.to be held January 23-28, will be feat- 
ured as Hawaiian Year. Washington 
newspaper men will be guests of the 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce at an 
all-Hawaiian banquet the closing night. 
The menu will be prepared by the Prin- 
cess Kalanianaole and the cards will be 


made out over her signature. The food 
products are now on their way from 
Hawaii to Seattle. Poi, served in koa 


calabashes, is one of the 
store for the diners. 


The program for the week follows: 


novelties in 


Trade Journals and Class Publications 
Monday Afternoon, January 23 

2:00 Departments in the Trade Journal— 
Professor Robert W. Jones School of 
Journalism, University of Washington. 
Covering the Field—William A. Sim- 
onds, Pacific Northwest Motorist, Se- 
attle; P. W. Harries, Pacific Poultry- 
man, Seattle. 
What's the Matter 
Journal ?—-Kenneth C err, 
and Marine News, Seattle. 
Tuesday Morning, January 24 

9:00 


3:00 


4:00 Trade 


Railway 


with the 


Between 
Trade 


Cooperation 


Trade Journal 
Editors and 


Associations—Paul 
J. Jensen, Pacific Caterer, Seattle. 
Advertising for 1922—F. W. Strang, 
Strang and Prosser Advertising Agen 
cy, Seattle 

Editor 


The Trade Journal and his 
Pratt, 


Printer— Daniel Pacific Motor 

Boat, Seattle. 

Sheep and Goats of Speculation—Sid- 

ney Norman, Northwest Mining 

Truth, Spokane. 

Tuesday Afternoon, January 24 

2:00 The Trade Journal as a Factor in 

Distribution — T. Johnson Stewart, 
Northwest Merchant, Seattle. 

3:00 Advertising Patronage—How to De- 
velop It—D Hamilton, Western 
Canadian Motorist, Vancouver, B. C. 
Building a Trade Journal—Miller 
Freeman, Miller Freeman Publications, 
New York and Seattle. 


4:00 


Daily Newspapers and Advertising 
Wednesday Afternoon, January 25 
2:00 Getting Across to Your Country Read- 
ers—Professor J Ashlock, Wash- 
ington State College. 
0 Selling he Hom Harold 
Crary, P ublicity Seattle 
( asovent of C 
4:00 C erative 


Town 
Director, 
ymmerce 
Advertising—Dean 


Ste- 


phen Ivan Miller, School of Business 
Administration, University of Wash 
ington 

Thursday Morning, January 26 

9:00 Foreign Advertising -How to Sell It 
—E. F. Woodman, Woodman Adver 
tising Agency, Seattle. 

10:0) Better Advertising -Better Business— 
Attorney George S. Kahin, Seattle. 

11:00 Local Advertising—How to Sell It— 
Lloyd Spencer, Seattle Post-Intelli- 
genccr,. 


Thursday Afternoon, January 26 
2:00 Lying Headlines—Roy D. 


yi Pinkerton, 
Editor, Seattle Star. 


2:45 What Makes a Good Ad Good—Pro- 
fessor Robert W. Tones, School of 
Journalism, University of Washington 

3:30 ‘Advertising in 1922—Up or Down?— 
James Wright Brown, Editor, Editor 
and Publisher. 

4:15 Automobile Ride about Seattle. 


Weekly Newspapers 
Thursday Night, January 26 


8:00 Smoker at the Faculty Club 
Friday Morning, January 27 
9:00 Washington Libel and Contract Laws 
-—Attorney E. L. Skeel, Seattle. 
10:00 Directing the Reporter—Dean Erie 
M len, University of Oregon. 


12:00 Lencheon to the Visiting Newspaper- 


men by the Seattle Chamber of Com 
merce. 
Friday Afternoon, January 27 
2:00 Newspapers and the Truth—Nathan 
Eckstein, President, Schwabacher 


Brothers and Company. : 
3:00 Crank Requests for Publicity—Richard 
V. Buchanan, Seattle Times. 


4:00 Printers’ Price Lists—W. C. Parsons, 
Supervisor of Service, Seattle United 
Typothetae. 

6:00 


Executive Session of the Washington 
State Press Association. 
Saturday Morning, January 28 


9:00 Where does the Dollar Go?—George 


B. Astel, School of Journalism, Uni 
versity of Washington 
10:00 Make-up—Professor Fred W. Ken- 


ae School of Journalism, University 
of Washington. 
11:00 Flat Rates for Advertising—C. B 


Blethen, Editor, Seattle Times. 
Saturday Afternoon, January 28 


2:00 Editorial Campaigns—How to Conduct 
Them—Paul 5 Lovering, Seattle 
Times. 


3:00 Circulation Methods—A. R. Gardner, 
Kennewick Courier Reporter. 
4:00 Re-Standardizing Newspapers—Profes- 


sor Fred W. Kennedy, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Washington 
Saturday Night, January 28 
7:00 


12:00 


Hawaiian Banquet. 
Boat leaves for visit to Port Angeles 


that have to be considered in any pr 
posed effort to blanket the country wit 
newspaper advertising; and the choig 
of the proper papers to use becomes ¥ 
confusing and bewildering task. 


BEWILDERING a 


\ dealer or consumer does not know 
in what other cities, if any, a local adj 
vertisement of his product is appearing 
A newspaper advertisement cannot po 
sibly give the impression of representing 
anything more than local advertising! 
But a magazine advertisement at one 
gives the unmistakable impression of na 
tional advertising and cannot fail great) 
to influence both the deal and the con 
sumer. 

The centrifugal sweep of magazin 
circulation, as against the bunched cir) 
culation of newspaper circulation, is 
permeating influence that no Possible 
multiplication of the local appeal can 
duplicate or approach, 

One of the leading varnishes, whidl 
began about ten years ago as a by-prod. 
uct in the plant of a manufacturer 0; 
carriage paints, has been carried to suc’ 
cess practically through magazine adver 
tising alone. 8 

The manufacturers of a certain cigs 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollar” 
in newspaper advertising in various ous 
calities, but failed to secure its positiog® 
nationally. Six or seven years ago, the 
entire advertising effort was concen: 
trated upon a strong educational apped 
in the magazines, and the product wat 
successfully “put across.’ 4 

The manufacturers of a certain break) 
fast cereal, after spending $1,000,000 is. 
local newspaper advertising, found tha 








a spotty distribution was the best then, 


had bten able to develop; 
was unknown and 


their produc 
unasked-for in ev 


some of the largest cities in America® 
Yet manufacturers who had spent ne 
more money to push similar products 


but who had relied primarily upon mag 
azine advertising, were found to hav@ 
beaten down consumer resistance wher) 
ever groceries were sold. 
THE ¢ 

3ut there is no basis for the assump 
tion, sometimes met, that magazine al) 
vertising must be pursued with only 
vague confidence in its ability to builf 
general prestige, rather than to scorn 
heavy volumes of specific sales. Mail 
order advertisers who use the magazin 
have amply disproved this assumptio 
And one of the leading manufacture 
of a high-priced musical instrument ha 
for years been able to show specific sal 
each year resulting from his magazin 
advertising in a volume equal to ¢ 
money spent in such advertising—to sa 
nothing of the large number: of sale 
not definitely traceable to it. 

But this permeating potency of th 
magazines is derived only in part from 
the centrifugal sweep of their circula 
tion. Reader receptivity is vastly great 
in case of magazines than in case of loca 
advertising. For to subscribe for a mag 
azine is a transaction. It is the rest 
of such pressing motives as tempera 
mental affinity, family tradition, a sen 
of social or intellectual kinship. 

A magazine goes into the home ant 
stays there for weeks, months, evel 
years. It is the only advertising-carty 
ing literature that has a ghost of 
chance to remain long in the home. 

This penetrating and abiding intimaty 
with which a magazine adjusts itself 
the prejudices and the confidence of thé 
reader, adds its influence to every a 
vertisement it carries. 

Reading a magazine is a voluntary 4 
while reading a newspaper is an act 0 
necessity, mechanical and almost invol 
untary. 


MAGAZINE ETERNAL 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Editor & Publisher 





CLEVELAND RETAILERS’ FREE WEEKLY 
AIMS AT 100 PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 





Editor & Publisher Presents First Complete Outline of Plan— 
Stores Claim Advertising Cost in New Paper Is 85 Cents 
Per Line Per Million Circulation 





DITOR & PUBLISHER is able to 

present the first complete statement 
of the prospectus, manner of organiza- 
tion, allotment of space, cost and all 
other details of the free-distribution 
publication known as the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Shopping News. These details 
also incude the regulations, method of 
distribution, scope of circulation, and 
how the distribution is checked. The 
statement as worded by an officer of the 
publication follows: 

“The Cleveland Shopping News is a 
private enterprise, having no connection 
with the Cleveland Retail Merchants’ 
Board. It is incorporated for profit un- 
der Ohio state laws at a capitalization of 
$50,000. (1,000 shares at $50 a share.) 

“Stockholders of all stores are at the 
ratio of five shares of stock for each 
column of advertising allotted them. 


LiguIDATED WEEKLY 


“The direct employes of the Cleveland 
Shopping News Company comprise a 
manager, an advertising woman in 
charge of copy, a secretary-bookkeeper, 
a telephone operator, a circulation man- 
ager and an office boy. 

“While the Cleveland Shopping News 
is organized for profit, it is in reality a 
co-operative enterprise, because for all 
practical purposes, the prorating of the 
cost of each issue amounts to liquidating 
the enterprise each week, funds in capi- 
tal stock account being held in reserve. 

“Advertising in the Cleveland Shop- 
ping News is limited to the better class 
downtown stores. Rather than soliciting 
additional stockholder advertisers (no 
store can be one without the other) ad- 
ditional stores are being ‘invited’ into the 
group by the Board of Directors. 

“One page is the maximum space per- 
mitted any one store, and only the five 
larger department stores may have this 
much. Early issues of the Shopping 
News have been limited to 12 pages, al- 
though it is later expected to begin pro- 
ducing a sixteen-page newspaper. In the 
twelve-page issues, eighteen stores have 
been represented in the eleven pages 
given over solidly to advertising. Besides 
the five stores that are given eight col- 
umns, each, there are six using five 
columns, five using three, one using two 
columns, and another using one column. 


No News Content 


“Upwards of 35 stores will be rep- 
resented in the sixteen-page issue. There 
is nothing about the Shopping News in 
the way of reading matter that is not 
either advertising or selling talk relating 
to advertising. The first page is given 
over to the main selling message of the 
paper, written in editorial form, and to 
boxes in which each of the advertisers 
is given an opportunity to emphasize 
one particularly compelling Monday-only 
item which is not duplicated in its ad- 
vertising copy inside. There can be no 
duplication of items in these boxes. In 
case for instance, two of the arvertisers 
offer Amoskeag gingham, the number 
turnished by the advertiser whose copy 
Was the first to reach the office of the 
Shopping News is used, and the second 
advertiser is notified that because of the 
duplication he is required to furnish an- 
other ad. This is done regardless of the 
Price qnoted by the individual advertiser. 

“Position in these twelve-page issues 
was determined originally by lot, and 
has rotated backward through the paper 





in succeeding issues. For instance, the 
page of the Taylor store, which 
was on page two of the issue of Octo- 
ber 18, was on page three of the issue 
of October 22, and on page four of the 
issue of October 29. All other positions 
rotated accordingly. The same sort ot 
rule governs the position of the front- 
page boxes. In every issue their order 
will follow exactly the order in which 
the main advertisements appear in the 
body of the newspaper. 

“We have been disposed to hold the 
early issues to twelve pages because of 
the mechanical difficulties involved in ob- 
taining the typographical qualities we 
think the paper should have before we 
enlarge it to its ultimate size of sixteen 
pages. 


Strict Cope Is FoLttowep 


“In our sixteen-page dummy we are 
laying out each of the remaining eleven 
pages with the space of one of the fifteen 
original underwriters in the right-hand 
position, with the remaining spaces blank. 
Each newcomer is asked to select the 
store with whose ad he would like to 
see his advertising appear, and he is be- 
ing assured that throughout the year his 
advertisement, no matter on what page it 
will be found, will always appear in com- 
pany with that of the store named. 
When all the spaces are allotted there 
will be another drawing for page posi- 
tion for the initial sixteen-page paper, 
and subsequent position will be deter- 
mined by the same law of rotation. 

“The general manager is vested with 
complete authority in the enforcement of 
the rules governing copy, dead-lines, etc., 
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and the honesty in advertising code 
worked out in co-operation with the Bet- 
ter Business Commission of Cleveland. 

“Once a week, following the produc- 
tion of edch new issue, the advertising 
managers of the stores review the issue 
in a meeting with the general manager, 
and criticisms and recommendations are 
worked out there. Innovations or de- 
partures from established practice that 
may be recommended at those méetings 
are later reviewed by meetings of the 
board of directors. It is expressly pro- 
vided that no changes may be made in 
the code without the approval of both 
the directors and the stockholders. Un- 
der the code 

“The use of comparative prices is pro- 
hibited. 


the eighteen hours between 6 a. m. Sat- 
urday (date of publication) and Satur- 
day midnight. Although we are in a 
position to begin delivering finished pa- 
pers to the distributor early Friday 
morning, and do so, no deliveries are 
permitted before 6 a. m. Saturday on 
the theory that premature delivery is as 
psychologically wrong as delayed de- 
livery. No deliveries are permitted on 
Sunday, of course. 

“The printer delivers papers in pre- 
determined quantities of bundles of 250, 
by truck, to designated storage points 
selected by the distributors. From these 
points, the distributor sub-divides quan- 
tities, or ‘plants’ to strategic points within 
the subdivisions of territory he has made 
around each central storage center, using 
his own trucks. 

“Distributors require each of their 
men to distribute approximately 1,000 
papers a day. This means that the total 
force numbers around 175 men. The 
men work in ‘crews’ of four to six over 
‘routes’ with definite limits. Each route 
is in charge of an inspector, who is pre- 
sumed to keep an eagle eye over his crew 
at all times. Over each half dozen of 
routes is a foreman, traveling by auto, 
whose duty it is to keep close scrutiny 
over the inspectors, 


DeLivery CLOSELY CHECKED 


“Unless it is screened, no type larger 
than 72-point, nor any illustration or 
hand lettering may be used if it has a 
solid black area more than one-eighth of 
an inch wide. 

“Trading stamps may be referred to 
only once and then only incidentally. 

“No statements such as ‘The Biggest 
Sale Ever’ or ‘The Best Values in Cleve- 
land’ may be used. 

“In descriptions of fabrics, finishes, 
materials, quantities, sizes, colors, etc., 
scrupulous care must be taken in defining 
the finish, fabric, color, etc., stating 
whether it is real or imitation. In the 
statement of this rule, a long listing is 
made of the’ limitations imposed. 

“Whenever there is any doubt in the 
general manager’s mind as to whether a 
statement is within the letter of the 
code, he has a right to demand proof 
of the statement by exhibition of the 
goods or otherwise, and in the failure of 
the advertiser to convince him, to reject 
entirely the item in question. 

“At present, the Cleveland Shopping 
News is being distributed by professional 
male adult distributors, employed by 
contractors. 

“Our contracts call for delivery within 


CoMPLETE COVERAGE CLAIMED 


“Distributors are required to climb the 
rear steps of apartment houses, deliver- 
ing a Shopping News at the back door of 
every occupied suite. In cases where the 
apartment superintendent or janitor re- 
fuses permission for such distribution, 
the distribution company reports the in- 
stance to us, and through the landlord 
we take steps to secure a revocation, so 
far as it applies to the Cleveland Shop- 
ping News, of any established rule he 
may have against distributors. In the 
cases of apartment or family hotels, the 
distributor is required to deliver to the 
clerk a sufficient quantity of papers to 
enable the latter to put one in each 
guest’s letter box. 





NOT RATE CUTS, BUT MORE READERS WANTED, 
CLEVELAND RETAILERS INSIST 


“There are approximately 174,150 sep- 
arate homes in the approximately 110 
square miles of territory covered each 
week by the Shopping News. Distribut- 
ing contractors are required to put a 
copy of the paper into the mail box rack, 








J[NFORMATION on the Cleveland 
Shopping News, additional to that 
contained in the above statement of one 
of its*publishers, was secured this week 
by Eptror & PustisHer’s Cleveland cor- 
respondent, whose report follows: 

The Cleveland Shopping News, said 
to be tht only paper of its kind, is is- 
sued free every Saturday morning. 

Does it pay? 

According to Victor W. Sincere, 
general manager of one of the largest 
and most progressive department stores 
in the city, the News is a “going con- 
cern” and pays. Mr. Sincere and Paul 
Hirsch, another fetail merchant, pro- 
moted the enterprise and induced Sam 
B. Anson, an experienced daily news- 
paper editor, publisher and advertising 
specialist, to take charge of it. 

Mr. Anson’s ideas and those of Mr. 
Sincere radically differed. Mr. Anson 
insisted that a paper such as Mr. Sin- 
cere wanted could not be made a suc- 
cess unless a serial story, feature read- 
ing matter and other “drawing cards” 
were used with the display advertising. 

“No.” said Mr. Sincere, “we will 
demonstrate that advertising can be 
sold strictly as such. Go ahead and try 
it.” 

So Mr. Anson went ahead and the 
first copy of the News appeared Octo- 
ber 15, 1921. 

Newspaper 
and said the 
out.” Failure 


men shook their heads 
scheme “would not work 
was predicted, but the 


or on the door sill of every ‘separately’ 
tenanted unit of every dwelling hotse’ 
in Cleveland proper, East Cleveland, 
Bratenahl, Cleveland Heights, Shaker 
Heights, Euclid Village, South Euclid, 
Lakewood, Rocky River, Linndale, West 
Park, South Brooklyn, Berea, Bedford 
and Willoughby. All but the last named 
three of these municipalities immediately 
adjoin Cleveland proper. 

“An outline of this distribution terri- 
tory superimposed over a standard map 
of Greater Cleveland demonstrates that 
practically the only habitations within the 
limits of the various cities and towns 
that are missed are those in sections so 
sparsely settled that they depend upon 
rural free delivery for their mail. 
Eventually we will probably devise a 
means of reaching even them. 

“So the Cleveland Shopping News is 
getting real home delivery. 


Shopping News has appeared regularly 
every Saturday, and Mr. Anson says 
contracts for a year have been signed 
with the advertisers and others are to 
be taken into the fold later. 

Advertising managers of the Cleve- 
land daily papers admit that consider- 
able business of the merchants using the 
News has been lost. 

“What was lost in this direction, 
however, has been offset by increased 
advertising from other sources,” said 
one advertising manager. “The mer- 
chants using the Shopping News say 
they did not go into the enterprise to 
drive down rates in the daily newspa- 
pers nor to curtail space used, but from 
experience I know they are too diplo- 
matic to admit the truth to us ‘regular 
fellows,’ although we know it.” 

“We wanted to reach all of the 
150,000 homes in Greater Cleveland,” 
said Mr. Sincere, “and found that all 
three of the English dailies—two after- 
noon and one morning newspaper—did 
not get into more than 90,000 of these 
homes.” 

Mr. Anson insists that the promoters 
of the enterprise went into the novel 
experiment to obtain an increased out- 
let for their advertising—not to “beat 
down rates.” 

Letters received by 


EmpLoyes FurnisH CHECK 


“We have worked out what we regard 
as a most efficient system of checking 
distribution. Every Monday, every em- 
ploye of the stores represented in the 
Shopping News is required to report 
whether or not a copy of the previous 
Saturday’s issue was delivered to his 
home. There are perhaps 10,000 men 
and women and boys and girls employed 
by the stores, and their homes are scat- 





the publication 


office in charge of Mr. Anson and his tered throughout Greater Cleveland. 
staff of workers indicate Cleveland When ten per cent of them report they 
women are interested in the News. did not get the Shopping News, it is 


(Continued on page 26) (Continued on page 41) 
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Editor & Publisher 


AMEN CORNER COLLEAGUES DO HONOR 
TO EDWARD P. MITCHELL 





Editor of New York Sun for Nearly Half a Century Lauded as 
Journalist and Citizen by Hundreds of Admirers, 
Led by President Harding 





: WwHat James J. Hill and Edward 

H. Harriman and their great suc- 
cessors in railroad life were and are to 
the railroad world; what the late J. P. 
Morgan and his great. successors were 
and are ‘in financial world; what the 
Rockefellers have been and are in their 
tremendous field; what William M. 
Evarts and Elihu Root were and are to 
the mighty legal profession; what our 
thinking and constructive clergymen of 
all denominations have been and are 
to the moral thought of the country; 
what our brilliant captains of industry 
were and are in the commercial life of 
the nation—all these Mr. Mitchell has 
been and is to the editorial world of this 
nation and to the world at large. His 
responsibility to the people has been and 
is mighty. He has been and is a 
great unshakable tower of constructive 
thought. Wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken Edward Page Mitchell 
is known and honored. 

This was the introduction given Ed- 
ward P. Mitchell to the seven hundred 
and fifty guests of the Amen Corner by 
President Edward Riggs at the compli- 
mentary dinner given in honor of the 
man who for nearly half a century has 
supervised the editorial page of the New 
York Sun, last Saturday evening at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. And it 
was all said in far from the jesting spirit 
of the usual run of Amen Dinner speak- 
ers. Every word of it was meant from 
the heart and he spoke the feelings of 
every one of the newspaper men and 
their friends from many scattered parts 
of the United States. For the Amen 
Corner had changed its program this 
night for the first time in its history and 
its members and friends were gathered 
to sincerely do honor to a man whom 
the world—and particularly the journal- 
istic profession—regards with pro- 
found admiration. 

Messages were read from many noted 
men, led’ by President Harding, who 
regretted his inability to be present; 
Secretary of State Hughes, Ambassador 
Harvey and Chauncey M. Depew, while 
friends who knew him best extolled 
Mr. Mitchell’s virtues as a journalist 
and American citizen in words that 
echoed the sentiments of the hundreds 
of others. These speakers were Job 
Hedges, Martin H. Glynn, editor of the 
Albany Times-Union; Frank A. Mun- 
sey, publisher of the New York Sun; 
Benjamin B. Odell, Miller 
and Mr. Riggs. 


Governor 


The latter, now president of the Amen 
Corner and assistant to the president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, who was associated with 
Mr. Mitchell for many years on The 
Sun, presided and _ introduced the 
speakers with this tribute to the guest 
of honor: 

“On this the Corner desires to 
honor one of the greatest of our great editorial 
writers. He has been active for fifty years 
Only those who have been associated with 
him during most of his eventful life may hope 


occasion 





to express. the deep and all abiding ection 
and admiration for him And these senti- 
ments are uppermost in the newspaper world 
at home and abroad.” 

Job Hedges said: 

“T represent the common people so far as 


this audience is concerned,” said Job, scowling 
characteristically at the crowd. ‘The 

are with you, Mr. Mitchell There is no ac 
quaintance of yours but who wants to be a 
friend. It is unusual in these days to find 
a modest man such as you, sir. Your pen is 
one of the few that can attack a high brow 
and be understood by a brow. We look 
upon you as intellectually honest, but sympa 


people 






low 


thetic at the same_ time. 
without thinking. You write after much think 
ing. You are one of the few men who under- 
stood early in the war what it was all about. 

“My business is to make you welcome; to 
tell you in no conventional phrase, we love 
you. For all you've done, for all you've 
written, we owe you much, Mr. Mitchell. You 
can never be marked by the years. You can 
never close your career. You are one of those 
few men who are at the same time respected 
and loved.” 


Mr. Riggs introduced Frank A. Mun 
sey as another Maine boy, in allusion tu 
the fact that Mr. Mitchell was born in 


Many men speak 


Epitor & Pus LisHEer photo. 


EDWARD P. MITCHELL AT 


Maine and came to the side of Dana of 





The Sun from Maine. Mr. Munsey 
said: 

“My association with Mr Mitchell yvoes 
back to 1916. Prior to that time I had never 
met Mr. Mitchell. { had been reading The 
Sun ever since I came to New York and I 
had followed his writings with great admira 
tion. I tried, indeed, many times to get him 
to write for my magazine, but the answer 
always came hack that he owed all his time 
and loyalty to bis newspaper. So when T finally 
bought The Sun | said to Mr. Mitchell that 
the only way I could get his services was to 
buy his newspaper 

“My admiration for Mr. Mitchell since that 
time has constantly increased, and my love for 


him is like love for one’s family. 
difident and refined; never self-asserting 
altogether so charming and so sweet in his 
attitude toward all of his associates that he is 
loved throughout the whole institution. 
“When the admirable suggestion of giving 
a dinner in honor of Mr. Mitchell was broached 
to me by Eddie Riggs, he asked me to speak 
at the dinner I said no I said that I 
would be more than pleased to sit at the 
table with other gentlemen and discuss over 
the cigars Mr. Mitchell’s notable merits. I had 


He is gentle, 


in mind the thought that public speaking, on 
one’s feet, is like airplaning—you’ve got to 
keeping going or you'll fall. For a man not 


accustomed to public speaking the difficulty 
is to keep going. 

“I wonder if 
Amen Corner 


members of the 
and some of the older ones, 
realize how few are left of the old time 
editors like Mr. Mitchell, Charles R. Miller 
of the New York Times and Mr. Ogcen, also 
of the Times? These are all old time figures, 
pretty nearly all that are left, indeed. The 
old school editor was a man apart from the 
modern editorial writer He was thorough, 
scholarly, a student of the Constitution and 
of history He had a ripe knowledge that 
gave to his work a quality that the editorial 
writer who discusses chiefly the news of the 
day doesn’t bring to his newspaper 

“The newspaper business is the most difficult 
I know of. It is highly technical. It calls for 
a high degree of business ability to guide a 
newspaper successfully and to keep it off the 


the younger 


too 


for 
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rocks, a higher degree than is called for, I 
believe, by any other business. But, in addi- 
tion, one who guides a newspaper must know 
its news side and its editorial side. It is 
that thoroughness that Mr. Mitchell has and 
is possessed by Mr. Miller and Mr. Ogden. 
“Talking with Mr. Miller not long since, 
we both regretted that there were so # men 
from whom to recruit editorial writers. There 
is an amazing dearth of good editorial writers. 
I assrme that one of the reasons for this is 
that the news side of the newspaper, with its 
features has absorbed attention, and this is 
regrettable, for the heart of a newspaper is its 


editorial page. All papers are more or less 
alike in the presentation of news, but the 
individuality of a newspaper shows in_ its 


editorial page. It is distinctly regrettable that 
we have not more men like Mr. Mitchell. We 
need such trained men to build up our editorial 
pages. 

“Mr. Mitchell is a great student of con- 
stitutional law. In discussions over such topics 


office 


he 


in our never needs to seek advice. 
Knowing Mr. Mitchell as faithful readers of 
he Sun know him, I assume to say that it 


is a great pity that he kept himself so much 
in the background, so much that comparatively 
few know his personality. It gives me great 
pride to be here to-night and to join in honor- 
ing Mr. Mitchell.” 





HIS PLACE IN THE SUN 


tribute to Mr. 
these entertaining 


H. Glynn's 
contained 


Martin 
Mitchell 
tioughts : 

‘You can’t speak of 
spraking of The Sun: y 
Sun without speaking of many brilliant writers, 
some of them whom are here to-night, and of 
others who have ‘carried on’ since Charles 
A. Dana laid down his pen. They are leaf and 
branch, bark and twig of the same tree 
“Greeley made the editorial, Bennett made 

news column, but Dana blended the spici 


Mr. Mitchell without 


ou can't speak of 1€ 


th 


ness of the one with the charm of the other, 
and therein lies the magic compound of The 
Sun And in this blending it is difficult to 
tell where Dana leaves ofi and Mitcheli b 
gins 

“He is always classic and yet is master of 
the two fisted phrase of the street. ut above 
all he has the element of surprise. A lit- 
terateur he is, but a newspaper man always. 
He has done everything on a newspaper but 
pi the type and water the ink. He has written 
everything but vers libre, and may the muses 
forsake him if he ever writes that!” 

The Ameners and their guests went 
to their feet when Mr. Mitchell arose 


to reply to the speeches of appreciation. 
“It is a novel sensstion, in a certain 
vay a little disturbing, to find oneself 
enwrapped while still sentient and vo- 
cal, but by no means kicking, in verbal 
cerements at such unaccustomed mag- 
nificence,” the guest of honor began. 
“Was it Kitty Clive, or some other 
stage star of the long ago, who said in 


admiration of the boundless talent of 
David Garrick: ‘Damn him! Davy 
could act a gridiron’? And so, in para- 
phrase of the beauteous if profane 


Kitty, I would say of the president and 
of the counsel of this association—the 
counsel who is justly or unjustly 


charged with having averted the hanj 
of justice which was pursuing so many 
members of the Amen Corner—I woul 
say: ‘Bless ’em! Eddie and Job coul 
make a potato feel like the Koh-i-noor’ 
“And it is characteristic of our ae 
complished brother from up the river 
whose larynx is even mightier than his 
pen, and whose eloquence knows so wel 
on proper occasion how to mingle trea. 
cle most saccharine with the salutary 
vinegar of just’ and discriminating crit. 
icism that Governor Glynn should com 
down so graciously and gracefully from 
his recent leading part in starting free. 
dom for Ireland and peace for Britaip, 
to this infinitely less important and 
purely individual benevolence. Already, 
I believe, they are beginning over ther 
to speak of him affectionately as th® 
Father (I had almost said the Mother\ 
of the New Erin. ' 
‘Af this was not enough to pile hight 
my plate of happiness, there come Mr™ 
Munsey and President Harding in the! 
letter which Harold Anderson read toe 
complete an over-abundant portion of 
post-prandial felicity. ‘The guest whon! 
you have combined to make so happy to- 
night is linking in hjs own mind x 
guests highly charged with non-alcoholic 
beatitude are apt to do under the cirj 
cumstances—the beginnings and _ th 
endings of a protracted and reasonably 
devoted, but otherwise ordinary exper 
‘ience of newspaper duty and endeavor 
dating from the State of Maine a trifle 




















over 50 years ago, notwithstanding 
Governor Glynn’s reference to points 
beyond. If you will tolerate for a feu 


seconds only the continuance of the per- 

sonal note, you will allow me to sa 

that it is an incident peculiarly gratify- 

ing to one in my sentimental mood t 

see here at neighboring tablecloths that 

Maine man, former Governor Quinby of 

New Hampshire, who was my _ very 

earliest friend and mentor, when in the 

late 60’s I entered the dear college over 

which my friend Dr. Kenneth Sills now 

presides with splendid ability; and _ that 

other Maine man, that marvel of cour- 

age of undertaking, intelligence of direc 

tion, and vigor of broad accomplish 

ment, Frank A. Munsey, whose consid-9 
erate, unvarying, most potent friend-§ 
ship has rendered easy and sweet they 
course along the concluding years. 

“Ours a profession, gentlemer, 
which in many instances, if not as a 
rule, we stray into; and having strayed 
in, we stay in and grow gray in—beaw- 
tifully grizzled unless its exigencies 
have made us baldheaded while we aré 
yet young. And as experiences acct 
mulate, and one stratum of newspaper 
conventions and methods overtop an- 
other, and as times change and we per 
force change in them, as to matters of 
form and presentation and arrangement! 
and perspective of news importance and 
measurement of human interest, we af 
likely to become more or less—and, per 
haps, much—the volunteer chan 
pions and custodians of past traditions 
and the amicable enemies of journalisti¢ 
adventures. 

“Improvement, no doubt, here 
there; deterioration, perhaps, there and 
here; but everywhere change in th 
technics, in the tactics, in the dynamics 
and in the aesthetics of the varigated 
industry. Personalities large and mid- 
dle-sized and minor appear and dis 
appear in American journalism. Some 
depart, as did the other day our Col 
Watterson, with the well-earned dis 
tinction of a nation-wide tribute of ad 
miration and affection. Many, of the 
highest type, pass as passes the Un 
known Soldier. Everywhere change. 
Change of personalities, change of prot 
esses, 


is 


too 


and 


(Continued on page 11) 
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- ag Jim Preston Kept Busy Saying Farewell 

Rss —Philip Potchin Leaving for Cali- 

river 4 . 

n his fornia to Resume Work with 

, wel Standard Oil Co. 

trea. os 

utary Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 12—The 

crite ranks of the corps of Arms Conference 

com correspondents is fast being depleted. 

fromm Departures have been so numerous in 

freee the past fortnight as keep “Jim”. Pres- 

ritaing ton busy saying farewell, and his incom- 

- andi ing mail is growing heavy with cour- 

ready teous little notes from many lands, 

there bearing evidence of their remembrance 

s thi: of favors shown them in the expansive 

therjls work room of the Conference press 
» section. 5 

. hight Philip Patchin, who was loaned to 

e Mr). the Government for the publicity work 

in thee of the Conference, is to leave Wash- 

ad tpi) ington Sunday,, He will return to Cal- 

on of ifornia to resume his duties with the 

whom) Standard Oil Company. This Popular 

DY to-l official has renewed many acquaintances 














in the capital and has acquired even 
more warm friendships. He has han- 
died his oft-times difficult task with a 
suave good nature which seldom failed 
to strike a responsive chord in corre- 
spondents who otherwise would be 
peevish for missing a dinner, a show 
or a party. With the record of the 
Paris and Washington conferences to 
his credit, Mr. Patchin has qualified for 
a marshal’s baton in the publicity field. 

Among the prominent figures to seek 
more profitable fields are H. G. Wells, 
H. Wilson Harris, of the London 
Daily News; Pertinax, Marcel Ray, G. 
Lechartier, Albert G. de Gobart, all 
of Paris; J. G. Hamilton, of the Lon- 
don Chronicle; Paolo Scarfoglio, of 
Rome; Mesanori Ito and Yoshihiro 
Yamakawa, of Tokyo; and a host of 
American celebrities. 
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Meet in Albany Next Week 


The New York State Associated 
Dailies will hold their annual meeting 
in Albany, at the Hotel Ten Eyck, Jan- 
uary 17. The New York State Press 
Association will hold its semi-annual 
meeting at the same place the day fol- 
lowing. Speakers on the Associated 
Dailies program will be Hugh O’Don- 
ell, assistant business manager of the 
New York Times, and Edmund Walker. 
he latter will speak on taxation prob- 
ems of newspaper publishers. F. A. 
ferriam of the Mt. Vernon Argus is 
president of the Associated Dailies and 
Vallace Odell of the Tarrytown News 
s head of the State Press Association. 















NEW YORK ENGRAVERS RETURN 

































Scale, Old Hours Stand—Minor 
Changes in Contract 


New York photo-engravers returned 
© work January 11 after a lockout of 
en days on the old scale of $50 for day 
work on the 44-hour week, and $50 for 
ight work on a 40-hour week, as pro- 
ided in the contract which expired De- 


pre and 
ere and 
in th 


a mber 31, 1921. The new contract is 
aries ¢tro-active to January 1, 1922, and ex- 
or “a pires December 31, 1922, but it now 
inc 13° 


ontains an arbitration agreement that 
xpires one month after the scale con- 
Tact. 

Changes to be made in the contract 
between the Photo Engravers’ Union 
ind the Employers Association provide 
hat the union will extend the appren- 
iceship time of a member until he is 
Pronounced a competent journeyman by 
he employer, the foreman and the union 
) epresentative. The scale for appren- 


Some 
our Col, 
ned dis: 
e of ad- 
of the 
the Un- 
change. 
of prot 
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tices remains at the present rate of $12 
at the start to $45 at the end of four 
and one-half years. 

The union also agreed to incorporate 
in the contract a provision that it would 
place no limit on the output of its mem- 
bers, although union officials state that 
it has always been understood, if not 
expressed, that no limit was placed on 
the work of employes. Whether fore- 
men and superintendents shall be union 
men. will be referrd for decision to the 
Industrial Conference Council, com- 
posd of the international officers of the 
union and the officers of the American 
Photo Engravers Association. 

Other changes affected only the word- 
ing of certain parts of the contract. 


Judge Manton Is Arbitrator 


Arbitration proceedings will start Jan- 
uary 21 between the Publishers Associa- 
tion of New York City and the New 
York Web Pressmans’ Union No. 25 
before Judge Martin T. Manton of the 
United States District Court of the 
Southern District of New York. 


“A. P.”” Nominations, January 31 


The nominating committee of the As- 
sociated Press will meet January 31, at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, for the 
selection of candidates for directors to 
be elected at the April convention. 





Schepp Joins Pearsall Agency 


Harry F. Schepp, for a number of 
years classified advertising manager of 
the New York Press and Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle and later with the Holmes 
& Schepp Special Agency and the New 
York Evening Journal, is now asso- 
ciated with W. Montague Pearsall Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 


A Wild Night at Sea 
Newspaper men covering the National 
Automobile Show in New York this 
week were prominent among the guests 


for 


January 14, 1922 

at the first annual dinner of the Old 
Timers’ Club of automobile men at the 
S. S. Flotilla restaurant. Nautical garb 
and a life-preserver were issued to 
guests as they “came aboard,” the fatter 
equipment proving itself a vital neces- 
sity before midnight, some of the diners 
hinted. Walter Bermingham, automo- 
bile editor of the Chicago Evening Post, 
is vice-president of the club for the 
newspaper section. 





AMEN CORNER HONORS 
EDWARD P. MITCHELL 


(Continued from page 10) 











“But there is one constant factor, one 
immutable fundamental thing of which 
we may forever be proudly assured— 
newspaper honor, the code of newspaper 
ethics; newspaper independence; news- 
paper willingness to sacrifice circula- 
tion, if need be, and to sink income 
without a groan for the sake of con- 
viction of what is right, for the sake of 
professional self-respect and clean con- 
science. That code abides, whatever 
else changes, whoever comes or goes. 

“Nevertheless, gentlemen, for all of 
us the hand of the clock moves on in- 
exorably toward the Amen hour. 
There comes the time when good com- 
peers and good fellows in the goodness 
of their good will, begin to take notice 
of the circumstances of chronology. 

“Why! Here is So-and-So still at it,’ 
they remark to one another. 


“Was it not So-and-So who put over 
that corking story of the great confla- 
gration when Herostratus fired the 
Ephesian dome? Was it not the same 
So-and-So who wrote those articles of 
spirited veracity but unexceptionable po- 
liteness attacking Cheops for excessive 
governmental expenditure and the di- 
version of public funds to private glory 
when the contracts for the great pyramid 





PRESS REGISTRATIONS AT THE AUTO SHOW 








Baltimore News and American—Jerome J. 
eese, Elmer D. Free. 

Baltimore Sun—Herbert D. Carpenter, Harry 
H. Willis, Jr. 

Bayonne (N. J.) Times—B. Kramer. 

Boston American—C. F. Donoker. 

Boston Globe—James T. Sullivan. 

Boston Herald and Traveler—John Dempsey. 

Boston News Bureau—F. O. Price. 

Boston Post—J. J. McNamara 

Boston Transcript—Charles F. Marden. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Times—E. O. Lynch. 

Brooklyn Citizen—William Schepp, William 
Granger and Joseph Coogan. 

Brooklyn Eagle—R. Sykes and Louis De Cas- 
anova. 

Buffalo Evening News—E. Scanlon. | 

Chicago Herald-Examiner—R. S. Shapiro. 

Chicago a ey L. McClellan. 

Chicago Post—Walter Bermingham. 

Chicago Tribune—J. L. Jenkins. 

Cincinnati Enquirer—Robert C. Beiser. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer—H. J. Maloy. 

Detroit Free Press—E. Y. Watson, Otis Morse. 

Detroit News—W. D. Edenburn. 

Hudson (N. J.) Dispatch—Frank Galland. 

Hudson (N. J.) Observer—Henry Wellbrock. 

Indianapolis News—William Herschell. 

ersey City Journal—Duncan Stewart. 
uisville Courier-Journal—C, C. Swearingen. 

Los Angeles Evening Express—Frederick Wag- 
ner. 

Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle—C. H. Westbrook. 

New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier—H. N. 
French, M. V ren. 

New Haven Register—Frank L. Kane. 

New Haven Times-Leader—James W. Chew. 

New York American—Duncan Curry and W. 
S. Farnsworth. 

New York Commercial—George Annable, Ed- 
gar U. Wright. 

New York Evening Mail—J. C. Wetmore and 
Hugh Fullerton. 


New York Evening Journal—Davidson Brown, 
Will Hicks, E. E. Crawford, and E. T. R. 
Murfey. 


New York Evening Post—Harry Brown and 
Elmer Thompson, Jr. 

New York Evening Telegram—S. Buck and 
Nat Fleischer. 

New York Globe—John Gren and Walter St. 
Denis. 

~ York Journal of Commerce-—Fred McAl- 
ister. 

New York Sun—Joe Vila and Chester Fox. 

New York Times—Frank Crane. 


New York Tribune—W. O. McBeth, W. E. 
Haskell, Jr. , 

New York World—Ed Poole, Vincent Treanor, 
L. P. Hardy and G. H. Daley. 

New York Jewish Morning Journal—Isaac 


Nemetz. . 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch—Ellis Love- 


ess. 
Passaic (N. J.) Evening News—H. W. Gras. 
Paterson (N. J.) Evening News—H. B. Haines. 
Perth Amboy (N. J.) Evening News—J. Lo- 
gan Clevenger. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger—Samuel T. Steen, 
A. Ba mo Rosenfeld, M. H. Greenwald. 
Philadelphia Record—C. H. Fehling. 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times—L. D. Young, F. G. 
Grunagle, nill. . 
Pittsburgh _Press—L. Herbert Smith. 
Providence Tribuae—H. G. Belcher. , 
Rochester (N. Y.) Herald—Donald Craigie. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat—F. St. J. Richards. 
Seattle Times—G. T. Whitmarsh. 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican—James F. S. 


emyss. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald—E. O. O'Hara, G. 
N. Graham, W. N. Hugh, D. J. Gordy. 
Washington Herald—. J. H. Mellichamp. 
Washington Post—Si Grogan. 
Washington Star—Theodore P. Noyes, J. Leo 
Sugrue. 
Washington Times—J. H. Yeoman. 


> | 

Washington Herald—J. H. Mellichamp. 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times—C. M. Randall. 

Those registered for publications and 
organizations other than daily newspa- 
pers included: 
American Exporter—Alfred V. Gilleaudeau. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands—G. J. imons. 
Automotive Advertising—Stanley J. McMinn. 
Automobile Trade Journal—Donald Hopkins. 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency—R. A. Fletcher. 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Life—James J. Rooney. 
Class Journal Comente—See B. Prescott. 
Hardware Age—Charles J. Heale. 
International News Reel Corporation—W. J. 

Hearfield. 
Nast Publications—R. E. Townsend. 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce— 
F. Fenn. 
National Press Bureau—Bob Rowe. 
Phelps Publishing Company—J. Lewis Draper. 
The Spur—E. L. Townsend. 
Transocean News Service—Martin W. Bethke. 
Washington Star—Theodore P. Noyes, J. Leo 
Woodward & Kelly—P. Anderson. 


ll 


were given out? Was it not, by the 
way, So-and-So, who invented for our 
benefit that most useful phrase, ‘The 
Man of Destiny, when Napoleon 
Bonaparte first began to be heard of? 
What an interesting phenomena that 
he should still be at it! Let us take 
him out of his glass case and celebrate 
his highly creditable persistence of ex- 
istence. 


“There is no good reason, I suppose, 
why persistence of existence should not 
be regarded as constituting a sound 
title to professional status. And what 
is a man—whom Eddie Riggs appar- 
ently honestly believes to be modest as 
well as retiring—to do under the cir- 
cumstances, except to put in the plea of 
the old lady whom Mr. Evarts once re- 
ported as winding up a_ twenty-seven 
page letter of negligible contents with 
the postscript — ‘Please excuse my 
longevity.’ 

“Thus it happens, or mainly happens, 
that one persister in existerice is stand- 
ing tonight at the wide open angle of 
the Amen Corner’s unmatched hospit- 
ality, delightfully abashed, © slightly 
amazed, searching hopelessly through- 
out that department of him which a 
sublime lunatic, the late Daniel Pratt, 
used to call the ‘Vocabulary-Labora- 
tory’ for words adequately fit to ex- 
press his sense of the honor this Asso- 
ciation has done him. When it comes 
to playing on the heart strings, you 
Ameners are surely greater artists than 
Kreisler or Kubelik. Recognition at 
any age is sweet as the honey of Hy- 
metus; and it is incomparably more 
grateful when it brings from such a 
source such a final certificate of profes- 
sional esteem, personal good will; when 
it brings the prized concurrence and 
amiable participation of so many dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, cornered and 
uncornered, in this town and elsewhere 
in the beloved profession which has 
been my life; when it brings the pres- 
ence of the familiar dear faces of so 
many of those with whom I have been 
closely associated in the daily work of 
a particular establishment; and when it 
is attested by the kind patience with 
which I have been welcomed and heard 
by you gentlemen in other walks, or 
canters or gallops of public or private 
usefulness. I thank you all It js 
something to be glad of, at any rate, to 
have lived a little day that has so bright 
a sunset. It is something to be proud 
of that in your opinion the little day 
has deserved this sunset’s brightness.” 


President Harding wrote: 


= do not remember anybody among Ameri- 
can journalists who has so long oecupied a 
place of such unique distinction as that of 
Mr. Mitchell. His career covers the begin- 
ning, the development and the acting present 
of the great era of metropolitan journalism in 
this country. In all its stages he has been a 
leading and dominating participant, and the 
best of all the good things that may be said 
for him is that he has always stood for the 
finest newspaper ideals and the most unselfish 
and patriotic public purposes.” 


Ordinarily the program of Amen Cor- 
ner “stunts” has been long and varied 
but on this occasion there were so many 
persons of note anxious to express ap- 
preciation of Mr. Mitchell that the pro- 
gram of nonsense had to be cut short. 

The Amen Corner is an organization 
of newspaper political reporters, founded 
twenty-two years ago in the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and Saturday night’s 
gathering was its twenty-first dinner. 





New York Correspondents to Elect 


The New York Correspondents’ Club 
will hold its annual meeting and election 
of officers Tusday, January 17. This 
organization is composed of the news 
representatives of dut-of-town news- 
papers in New York City. 
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MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES FROWN 
ON AGENCY COMMISSIONS 





Disprove Charge That They Are Unfamiliar with Present Form of 
Advertising Compensation—Unsound Some Call It, 
But the Best Now Available 





(CHIEF executives of companies which 
use national advertising are 


well aware that they are the people 
who finally pay the commissions al- 
lowed to advertising agencies by pub- 
lishers for placing the advertising, and 
few of them are wholly in favor of the 
present practice. This is the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from replies to a 
letter in which Editor and Publisher 
called attention to a statement in a 
circular letter of an advertising agent 
in its issue of December 17 that ex- 
ecutives are not familiar with the 
commission payment plan and if they 
were they would not pay the commis- 
sions. 

The commission plan is accepted by 
presidents and general officers of some 
advertising concerns because it is the 
prevailing method and because no 
scheme has yet been evolved for a 


painless transformation to another 
system. 
Another executive declares the 


quoted agent’s reasoning is “as full 
of holes as a Swiss cheese,” and asks 
“can a reduction of 15 per cent be 
obtained provided the commission 
allowed agencies is abolished? If 
this cannot or will not be done, then 
the agitation is useless.” 

A third says that if the destruction 
of the advertising agency is inevita- 
ble as a result of a change in method 
of payment, then the agencies are not 
economically sound institutions. A 
few of the opinions received to date 
follow: 


ILLIAM A. VAWTER, II, vice-president 
and general manager of the Baker-Vaw- 
ter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich.: 

“I am aware, and I believe all of the offi- 
cers and executives of Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany know that we pay the commissions allowed 
to advertising agencies by the publishers for 
the placing of our advertisements in maga- 
zines. My personal attitude is that we have 
accepted this because it is the prevailing 
method. We do believe that some better plan 
could be worked out, but it should be done 
carefully not to disturb the advertising situa- 
tion too greatly. ‘Under the present arrange- 
ments we believe that the publishers are the 
chief gainers. If they were selling directly 
their expense of selling would be much greater 
than it is. 

“We think that a profit of 3 per cent on the 
total volume of billing of an advertising agency 
is a good deal, as the agency is merely billing 
something and not either manufacturing or 
jobbing.” 


B. BARTHOLOMEW, president Avery 

* Company, Peoria, IIl.: 

“We realize that we pay the advertising 
agency commission but we don’t know whether 
we pav any more indirectly than it would cost 
direct.” 


DONALD A. KOHR, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager the Lowe Brothers Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio: 

“What we have to say here applies to our 
own business only, as we are not sufficiently 
informed concerning other businesses to discuss 
the question from the standpoint of business 
in general. 

“It is our opinion that if the advertising 
agencies will be destroyed as the result of a 
change in the method of paying them, then they 
are not economically sound institutions. Anv 
institution that is rendering a distinct service 
can in our opinion collect adequate compensa- 
tion for that service irrespective of the method 
that may be adopted for doing so. 

“We have no desire to see advertising agen- 
cies discontinued, as it is our belief that a 
good agency does for us what we cannot do 
for ourselves at the same or at even a greater 
cost 

“Inasmuch as the agenev is working prima- 
rily for the advertiser, it seems to us fair 
that the two principal parties to the transac- 
tion should decide what the advertising agency’s 
compensation should be, and that this matter 
should not be left to the decision of an outside 
but vety much interested party. 

“The implied threat that we read in the 
article vou refer to, to the effect that the nossi- 
ble abolition of advertising agencies will in- 
crease advertising costs. does not disturb us. 

“In our judgment little, if any, increase in 
advertising costs would result in making money 


invested in advertising in periodicals and papers 
less profitable than would be the same amount 
of money invested in direct selling, in the form 
of salesmen’s salaries and expenses. 

“We have always understood that 15 per 
cent of the money we spend for publicity ad- 
vertising goes to the advertising agency that 
handles our business. We should feel that we 
were rather poor executives if there were any 
question about this matter in our minds.” 


ALEN SNOW, manager display advertis- 
ing department, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation, Greenfield, Mass.: 


“In spite of your best efforts, your letter 
was passed on to the advertising manager to 
answer. 

“Here is the answer. We are neutral. Doubt- 
iess you are not interested in the advertising 
manager’s personal opinion, but I will take 
this opportunity to say that I do not think 
that the commissions allowed to agencies by 
publishers at present are in any way commen- 
surate with the efforts which agencies as a 
rule put into advertising. To be more clear, 
I believe the agencies are vastly overpaid. Still 
I think that the commission ordinarily charged 
is not too much, provided the agency actually 
carries out the promises that it makes when 


talking abcut taking over an account, which 
by the way it practically never does.” 
advertising 


CHARLES W. STAUDINGER, 
manager Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis: 

“Your letter was referred to me by our pres- 
ident. I want to say unreservedly that I am 
in favor that publishers charge a net flat rate 
and that the agencies charge the advertiser 
for their commissions. In this way the agency 
would be working for the advertiser without 
having to carry water on both shoulders. To 
my way of thinking, it is the only proper 
method.” 


S DOUGLAS MALCOLM, general manager 
* advertising department, American Ex- 
press Company, New York: 

“In spite of your request that it be handled 
direct, your letter to the President cf_ the 
American Express Company was referred down 
here. It is a fact that outside of the adver- 
tising department the other officials of this 
company do not know. nor do they care, how 
the agency gets its compensation in so far as 
and faithful 


the agency gives us intelligent 
service. 

“TIT am a member of the Ag N. A. and one 
of the men not in meu with this fee 
system. You cannot tell what a service such 
as an agency gives you is worth. You cannot 
tell exactly what a given amount of moncy 


spent in advertising is worth; and you cannot 
tell which magazines you are: using are worth 
more than others. All of the investigations, 
psychological treatises and the scientific study 
which has been given to advertising has not 
been able to teach any of us advertising man- 
agers just what we should do and I know I am 
some student. 

“If agencies adopt the fee system I have 
figured out that it will cost the American 
Express Company more money than it does at 
the present time, and our agency arrangements 
have no strings to them, such as rebates, spe- 
cial rates or any of these factors. We deal 
with the Frank Presbrey Company and if they 
or any other agency offered to split their com- 
missions witn us would not trust them to 
handle our business.” 


ALVAN MACAULEY, president Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit: 


“ Advertising, 
three: (1) 


usually placed, involves 
advertiser—who pays the 
bill; (2) The agency—which contracts for 
space, etc.; (3) The publisher—who furnishes 
the space and pays the agency out of the ad- 
vertiser’s funds. 

“My objection to the current arrangement 
is that it involves a cost plus contract and 
hence, in my opinion, is fundamentally wrong. 

“During the exigencies of the war, when 
many new ventures had to be undertaken hur- 
riedly, many cost plus contracts were entered 
into by the Government and industry, and be- 
tween various manufacturers. It was known 
they were wrong in principle, but the unsettled 
conditions, the constantly rising values of 
labor and materials, made it practically im- 
possible to quickly make any other arrange- 
ments. The workout of these contracts prompt- 
ly demonstrated the unsoundness of the prin- 
ciples involved, and the contracts were re- 
vised and the work put on a fixed price basis 
at the earliest possible moment. 

“Advertising agencies occupv peculiarly con- 
fidential relations to their clients, and it is 
wrong that they should be paid according to 
the amount they recommend their clients to 
spend. Most advertising agents are honest, 
but some of them are in exigent circumstances. 
As it is now, the more they can persuade their 
clients to spend in advertising, the greater their 
reward. This is fundamentally wrong. They 
should have every inducement to advise their 
clients to spend just enough for advertising, 
and to advertise at just the right times and in 
the right mediums. 

“Advertising is a science, but it is one of 
the least exact of the sciences. As to most 
products, it is impossible to determine with 
any exactness the amount of the return from 
advertising. The wisdom of the advice given 
hy the advertising agency as to the space to 
be used, and in other matters, can rarely be 


as 


The 


checked up, It is difficult to apply the yard- 
stick of value to it. Any method of payment 
for service rendered is wrong if it ofters the 
inducement to greater expenditures. 

“And can anybody say that the value of an 
agency’s services to its clients can be measured 
by the amount of space the client is advised to 
use in publications? Actually the value of the 
agency’s services due to quality, certainly not 
to quantity. If it is right to pay our lawyers, 
our doctors, our auditors, and all the specialists 
we employ in business, according to the quality 
of their advice, surely advertising agencies can 
and ought to be paid on the same basis. In 
some cases, advertising advice is worth not 15 
but 50 per cent of the expenditure, and in 
some cases it is worth less than 15 per cent. 
Payment should be made according to the 
value of the service rendered, and that value 
depends upon the mental equipment and the 
facilities | the advertising agency. 

“Both publication and advertising agencies 
occupy so intimate a relation to the public, 
their obligations to the public are so real, that 
the agency relation to the client should be on 
a basis that is above the criticism of self- 
interest.” 


CHARLES D. HASTINGS, president Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation, Detroit: 


“I am entirely informed of the commissions 
received by our advertising agency. In our 
own case am entirely satisfied with the re- 
sults obtained and with the cost. If we put in 
our own exclusive advertising department and 
eliminate the agency a possible saving might be 
made in cash outlay, but it would certainly be 
at the expense of a great additional mental 
burden on the part of the executives of this 
company. ? 

“The loss of an outside viewpoint would, in 
my opinion, be a very serious one. As to the 
method of payment of the agency, I would say 
that it does not appeal as a correct basis. The 
cost plus theory was fully exploded during the 
war. On the other hand, a fee system, if 
based on a flat rate for services to be renderd, 
I believe would not be at all satisfactory and 
if placed on a percentage of the money spent 
would undoubtedly be more objectionable than 
the present system. Even the advertising 
agency is entitled to fair compensation for 
services rendered. Until some plan other than 
the suggested change is devised, I am for the 
present order of business. 

“It seems to me that the answer like the 
answer to similar problems is to tie your bus 
iness to a thoroughly reliable concern which 
you can feel has the interests of the advertiser 
in mind preceding any other consideration.” 


ANOTHER chief officer of a well known 
national advertising firm who wished to 
remain anonymous said: 

“For years I have considered the method 
of compensating advertising agencies very un- 
businesslike. I have no doubt there are many 
agencies who advise their clients carefully and 
conscientiously, without considering the fact 
that their compensation is dependent upon the 
amount of money expended in advertising by 


the client. é 
“Such limited experience as I have had 
leads me to believe that the same impulses 


govern the men who are in charge of adver- 
tising agencies as govern most men and conse- 
quently I believe thoroughly that many agen- 
cies spend their clients’ money illogically and 
wastefully. 

“I have always believed that an agency 
should be paid for the work that it did for 
the client, irrespective of the amount of money 
expended and also feel very strongly that 
if the advertising agencies were paid directly 
by the client for the work done without 
camouflage, as at present, much waste adver- 
tising would be eliminated. Whether the com- 
pensation of advertising agencies on this basis 
would result in immediately in a lowering of 
advertising rates by the various journals and 
newspapers in the country is doubtful. I 
feel very strongly, however, that even if the 
rates were not lowered, the cost of advertis- 
ing in most individual cases would be reduced.” 


Pp M. SHARPLES, president Sharples Sep- 
* arator Company, West Chester, Pa.: 


“Tt certainly is not true that we ‘do not 
realize our company pays the commission al- 
lowed to agencies.’ 

“We realize it most thoroughly, but how 
can we help ourselves when publisher and 
agency conspire together against us? 

“The only way I know of is to refuse to 
use their space or to play smart and establish 
or connect with a pretended agency and so 
fool_or pretend to fool the publisher. 

“Some of the larger advertisers adopt the 
latter plan and pretend to fool the publisher, 
who sstultifies himself by pretending to be 
fooled, thus making one price to his straight- 


forward customers and another to his less 
scrupulous ones. 

“An advertiser should be allowed, first to 
select the publications he wishes and_ the 


amount of space he can bargain for and pay 
the publisher a fair price and no more for 
these. He should then be allowed to select so 
much of an agency’s facilities as he wishes to 
avail himself of and then make a bargain for 
and pay for what he uses. 

“Under present conditions it is necessary to 
pay the agency for what is not wanted and 
not used. 

“We indirectly, but none the less surely, 
nay the agency for work which it cannot do 
or if it could, it would not do it, because it 
gets its money anyhow, whether it does the 
work or not. 


“Unless a man is on the job seeing the 
correspondence, visiting in the field, and fa- 
miliar with the factory and its output, he 


cannot write good copy, no matter what argu- 
ment the agency people may make to the 
contrary. Also it is absolutely necessary in 
this world to do one’s own counting and not 
trust to any agency for that. 

“So we must have an organization to provide 
the copy and to check up the advertising, as 


-other large companies, but I am 


































































well as to compile results, so that we mg 
determine the best papers to use. 

“We pay the agency gor this same work ; 
second time and it may be that they expen 
the money on a duplicate organization for thy 
same purpose, but if so it is without my 
value to the advertiser and at any rate I a 
very sure one agency is willing for the adve, 
tiser to do the work, only providing the ageng 
help gets the money. 

“Altogether the arrangement is an inefficien; 
one where the publisher gets less pay than \y 
should or the advertiser pays more than \y 
should, the extra money going either into th 
pockets of the excess cmplevers of the agen 
or as profits, unearned to the proprietor, ) 


“That is the way it seems to me.’ 
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AN executive of a large automobile acce, 
sory manufacturing firm, who did 
wish to be quoted, said: 


“T don’t know what the situation is jJ 
fully aw 
of the fact that the agency receives 15 pe 
cent commission for placing our business. 

“Whether this sum is or is not too greg 
is something for each individual adverti 
to determine for himself. That some co 
cerns have believed the fee too large is ey 
denced by the fact that a number of agencis 
are owned or controlled with certain advye 
tisers. This fact is well known to publisher 
but it is winked at. 

“The reasoning in 
enclosed in yours of 
of holes as a Swiss 
the situation is this: 
per cent be obtained 


the circular which yp 
the 24th ult., is as fr 
cheese, but the crux ¢ 
can a reduction of 1! 
provided the commissiy 


allowed agencies is abolished? If this canny howr 
or will not be done, then the agitation paow 
useless. ence ( 

“The most patent truth in the circular ; the ré 
that so many so-called advertising manag 
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are merely figureheads in their organizatig 
with little or no authority; but there are son 
men who are not in that class and these 
to a large number are objecting to the pr 
method of agency remuneration. Many adver 
tisers maintain large departments and _ thers! 
fore do not call upon the agencies for am 
other service but placing and checking. | 

“The 3 per cent which the writer of tt 


circular maintains is all the average agen 
makes is ludicrous It is easy enough detees 0 
make small net profits provided the offi 
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The 


in an organization 
large salaries. 
“There is no excuse for such profits cos 
sidering the fact that the agency charges {fa 
every thing it does in the way of service 
aside from the mere copy-writing and advice 
“Where the advertiser does not maintas 
an efficient advertising department, I do 9 
believe that the agency which handles the pub 


pay themselves sufficient) 


licity efficiently is overpaid at the presed : 
rate. was WT 
“Tt is nonsense. however, to maintain th@mpf th: 
publications would have to increase then. ] 
staffs if the advertiser paid the agency ani would 
the publication did not; the most efficiess Abo 


staffs imaginable are now being maintained } 
standard publications so far as their busines 
iffices are concerned; the only difference wow! 
be that they would solicit the advertiser hard 
than they do now. To say that publication 
leading ones—depend upon the agencies f 
their business is to misstate the facts.” 
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Good News of “Dick”? Oulahan 
Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 12—Th 
corps of Washington correspondent 
has been pleased to learn that Richar 
V. Oulahan, chief of the New Yor 
Times Bureau, and dean of the corps 
has made great strides toward full rd 
covery since going to Atlantic Cit 
Mr. Oulahan was obliged to under 
an operation for stomach trouble aftd 
the Conference had been in session f 
a few days. He passed through a s 
vere test and now is reported to be tives 
gaining strength rapidly at the shorfhews , 
An, pt as g We 

Another Daily for Mexia corpc 


The Mexia (Tex.) News Publish Pk 
ing Company has been organiz —— 
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here by George McQuaid and assod 
ates and capitalized for $50,000. In 
corporators are: Blake Smith, E. 
Smith, George McQuaid and S. 
Balentine. The plant will be grea 
enlarged; new equipment will be pt 
chased, and a daily afternoon an 
Sunday morning paper will be issued 


A. A. A. A. Executives in Conf, 


The executive committee of the Am 
ican Association of Advertising Age 
cies held its quarterly meeting in Neqan F 
York Tuesday and Wednesday. Inns ¢ 
sions were held at the general headquaf il Tr 
ters in the Metropolitan Tower. im The 
retary O'Shaughnessy declared thgpe tas 
they were purely of a private nature at Bea: 
that there was no information to Mg"; C 
given out for publication. n E. 
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ta Active Newspaper Men Unite After 











































coal Court Clears Old Club’s Officers 

: ; of Charges and They Are 

~ Re-elected 

lan hy 

Ito the ‘ . 
Steps were taken by active New 


ageng 
' york newspaper men this week to or- 
ganize a new club for editorial men, 
reporters and artists, following a report 
by former Supreme Court Justice Peter 
A. Hendrick, absolving the officers of 
Wthe New York Press Club of the 
charges of misconduct brought against 
them by members and recommending 
that the proceedings be dropped, and the 
re-election of most of the old officers by 
the Press Club. 

“Tt appears,” says the report of Ref- 
eree Hendrick, “that the petitioners have 
not sustained the charges made against 
the officers and trustees of the club. I 
respectfully report that no grounds were 
$ canuichown which would warrant the infer- 
ation Fence of any misconduct on the part of 


cular @ithe respondents herein. I recommend, 
namaeMtherefore, that the application of the 
ire somipetitioners be to discontinue these pro- 
oe eedings be granted.” 


Summing up his findings Mr. Hen- 
lrick wrote that the petitioners’ attor- 


ry adver 
id ther 


for am ° ‘ 
ing. jmev had stated that no charge involving 
r of tithe question of the honesty of the trus- 
> agen . . . 
ough watees or of moral delinquency in the dis- 
P.. wmcharge of their duties was being made, 
imcient) 


wut that the charges concerned the man- 


fits * ner in which the club‘s affairs had been 
vevieemeonducted, “it being stated that such 


nanner was illegal and had resulted in 
arge losses to the club.” 

The motion to discontinue, he said, 
was made by the petitioners on account 
f the expense that further 
vould entail. 

About 100 votes were cast in the an- 
ual election of the Press Club on Tues- 
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- busine ¢ > ‘ 
ice wouamlay, and, with one exception, all of 
ser hardhese, it is said, were cast to return 
lication Stes P ‘ S : _: 

‘ncies fae-dward Percy Howard as_ president. 
. “dward W. Drew of the Herald was 


lected first vice-president; S. Jay Kauf- 
nan of the Globe, second vice-president ; 


a Thomas Ford, third vice-president; 
<— iM hanning A. Leidy, treasurer; Walter 
pondent =. Warner, financial secretary; Joseph 
RichaH&\. La Chaussee, recording secretary; 
“ed YorPalch H. Redfern, corresponding sec- 
re COMMetary and Clarence G. Swezey, librar- 
full pn. Five new ‘trustees were elected: 
tic a lias B. Dunn, Timothy Gorman, 
underg 


harles La Chaussee, Stephen C. Ber- 
ible aftdBer and William Crawford Hirsch. 


ssion {% Formation of the new club was 
igh a SiMroached at a meeting of representa- 
to be tRves of newspapers, trade journals and 
he shoMews associations in the World Build- 

g Wednesday, when it was decided to 
Ja corporate the organization. The meet- 
Publis’ 2s presided over by Dr. W. E. 

ublish : 4 a 

weal ughinbaugh of the New York Com- 
4 acell hercial and most of those present bore 
000 roxies for other newspaper men who 


E ere unable to attend. 


~ e Thirty men, one from each of the 
e grea horning and evening newspapers, the 
1 be pues associations and the trade news- 
‘oon ammeeers were instructed to proceed with 
be issue’, MCorporation and the name of the 

ub will be decided at a general meet- 

bg next Wednesday. Dr. Aughinbaugh 
onf as appointed chairman of a temporary 
the Am bmmittee on membership and organ- 
ing Agemation. Associated with him are J. 
g in Newan Raalte of the World, John R. 
lav. ins of the Tribune; Patrick McEvoy, 


headqui@! Trade Journal, and others. 

yer. dm The incorporators who have accepted 

ared thie task of organization are: William 

ature aM™- Beazell, World; Royal Daniel, Amer- 

fon to M2"; Charles Hambridge, Times; Mer- 
n E. Burke, Daily News; Dr. W. E. 
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Aughinbaugh, Commercial; John’ R. 
Binns, Tribune; Don Marquis, Sun; 
Martin Green, Evening World; Andrew 
Ford, Evening Telegram; Gordon La- 
mont, Evening Post; Wood Cowan, 
cartoonist; Stanley W. Prenosil, Asso- 
ciated Press; Karl A. Bickel, United 
Press; George T. Hargreaves, Univer- 
sal Service; Percy S. Bullen, Associa- 
tion of Foreign Correspondents; Fred 
H. Adams, New York City News Asso- 
ciation; Charles S. Salomon, William L. 
Curtain, and J. J. O’Connell, district 
men; A. A. McCurdy, Patrick McEvoy, 
Oil Trade Journal; Ben Mellon and 
James Wright Brown, Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER. 


THE VOICE OF THE COUNTRY 


Testimony Presented in Unique Form 
at Forestry Bill Hearing 
(Special to Epitor & PusBLisHER) 
Wasuincton, Jan. 12—The “voice of 
the country,” audible through its press, 
testified for friends of the Snell-Mc- 
Cormick forest policy bill before the 
House Committee on Agriculture 
yesterday. And, incidentally, Charles 
Lathrop Pack, president of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, established a 
new record for brevity at a Congress- 
ional hearing, when he summed up his 
evidence from a scrap book of news- 
paper clippings and presented it all in 

less than five minutes. 
“It gives me great pleasure to ap- 
pear before your committee,” Mr. Pack 


said, “and present the voice of the 
country on forestry legislation. That 
voice is unanimous for action. I will 
not take your time with figures. There 


are experts here who can do that. 

“Allow me to quote, briefly, a sam- 
ple of what the country says about 
constructive forestry legislation.” 

Mr. Pack quoted short, snappy edi- 
torial paragraphs, calling for forestry 
action. 

“These gentlemen of the committee,” 
Mr. Pack continued, “sum up the entire 
subject, and are but examples of what 
the ‘voice of the country’ is saying. I 
ask this committee to listen to that 
voice, and approve the forestry legisla- 
tion it asks. It is vitally needed.” 


NEW PAPER FOR BELLINGHAM 


L. H. Darwin Buys Old Journal Plant 
and Will Publish American 
(Special to Epitor & PustisHER) 

BELLINGHAM, Wash., Jan. 12—L. H. 
Darwin, who resigned last week as 
Washington State supervisor of fish- 
eries, has organized the Bellingham 
American Publishing Company, 
which will soon begin the publication 
of a newspaper in this city. The cor- 
poration is capitalized at $20,000. The 
new organization has purchased part 
of the equipment of the Bellingham 
Journal, which suspended publication 
some time ago. 

Darwin is president of the publish- 
ing company. E. E. Sherwood, Bel- 
lingham, who was a deputy in his of- 
fice when Darwin was supervisor of 
fisheries, and A. M. Hilmes, Seattle, 
who was. the commissioner’s private 
secretary, are associated with their 
former chief in the new enterprise. 

Before his appointment in 1912 to 
be supervisor of fisheries, Darwin was 
manager of the late A. J. Blethen’s 
newspaper interests, the American 
and Reveille, in Bellingham. The 
papers were sold to the Bellingham 
Publishing Company in January, 1912, 
and Darwin retired then from the 
newspaper business. Darwin was a 
resident of Bellingham for 25 years 
before his appointment to State of- 
fice, with headquarters in Seattle. 
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ADVERTISING OFFICE 
FOR NEW YORK CITY 


Comptroller Craig Suggests Some 
Means of Curing Undesired Publicity 
at Sphinx Club ‘Bankers’ 
Night” Dinner 


Comptroller Charles L. Craig, of 
New York, expects a “vociferous pro- 
test” from Brooklyn newspapers over 
the provisions of his proposed new city 
charter, especially the provision estab- 
lishing a municipal department of ad- 
vertising he said, January 10, when he 
spoke at the monthly dinner of the 
Sphinx Club. 

Introduced by R. F. R. Huntsman, 
publisher of the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union, president of the club, the Comp- 
troller embarked on the subject as fol- 
lows: 

“The City of New York engages in 
advertising at the present time and the 
newspapers are interested in this, al- 
though the billboard men and the elec- 
tric signs have not yet been counted in. 
The most distinctive character of ad- 
vertising for which the City of New 
York pays is the election advertising, 
and that is arranged so that nobody 
down here in New York has anything 
to say about it except the editors of cer- 
tain metropolitan dailies. 

“The act which prescribes the manner 
in which that advertising shall be done 
says that it shall be given to ten news- 
papers, five of which must have sup- 
ported the candidate of one of the pre- 
vailing parties at the last preceding elec- 
tion and to five other papers which sup- 
ported the losing candidate at the last 
preceding election, so you often see 
among our metropolitan newspapers a 
sort of intellectual gymnastics where an 
editor switches his position between 
elections, so that if his man doesn’t 
happen to come in one year he would 
have the advertising next year. 

“As soon as the management of the 
Brooklyn papers get a chance to ex- 
amine the new city charter, I know that 
there is going to be a most vociferous 
protest from Brooklyn against its be- 
ing adopted, unless there shall be put 
into it a provision that the advertising 
which. for twenty-five years or more has 
gone to these Brooklyn newspapers shall 
be continued.” 

The Comptroller spoke of another 
kind of advertising, “not paid adver- 
tisement, of a crime wave in the City 
of New York. That has cost the mer- 
chants of this city thousands of dollars. 

“Yet I think I can say with perfect 
safety that the crime wave in the City 
of New York has been no greater, if as 
great, than in any other city in the 
world following the close of the war. 

“T think that in regard to all ques- 
tions of that kind, a municipal depart- 
ment of advertising would serve a very 
useful function, if it enabled the mu- 
nicipal authorities to publish the indis- 
putable facts in regard to any such 
question and to spread them broadcast 
all over the land and into every corner 
of the earth where questions of that 
kind would be of interest to the people.” 

G. A. O'Reilly, vice-president of Irv- 
ing National Bank, spoke in the dual 
capacity of a banker and an expert in 
advertising, and as this dinner was 
termed a “Bankers’ Night,” he dwelt 
particularly upon the things which a 
banker had to sell by advertising. 

Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., delivered an inspirational address 
and predicted for 1922 a most prosper- 
ous year. He called attention to the 
fact history shows business depressions 
and business prosperity work always in 


13 


cycles, one following close upon the 
heels of the other. 

Those seated at the guest table, in ad- 
dition to the president and the speakers, 
were H. B. Mathews, E. E. Quantrel, 
Adrian H. Larkin, Collin Armstrong, 
Guy Emerson and Francis Sisson. 





SEATTLE AMERICAN STAFF 


New Evening Tabloid Starts February 
27—Sheets and Myrick Appointed 


(By Telegraph to Epttor & PustisHer.) 


Seattle, Wash. Jan. 10.—William 
J. Davis, editor-in-chief and publish- 
er of the Seattle American, which will 
begin publication as a tabloid afternoon 
paper February 27, has appointed Henry 
Harrison Sheets his editorial associate 
on the paper. Mr. Sheets was secretary 
from 1916 to 1918 of the National Asso- 
ciation for Universal Military Training, 
in Washington, D. C. He has been a 
resident of Seattle since March, 1919. 
He has been on the staff of the Wash- 
ington Star and has been associated in’ 
an advertising capacity with the Univer- 
sity Alliance, Chicago, and with the 
Authors Press. 

J. B. Myrick, who has been for a 
number of years an editorial writer on 
the Post-Intelligencer, will also have an 
editorial position. 

Mr. Davis has had editorial experience 
on the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, Kan- 
sas City Post and Tulsa Democrat and 
business experience on the Buffalo 
Times, New York Evening Mail, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, Houston 
Chronicle, Denver Post and Seattle Star. 

The policies of the new paper were 
definitely announced by Mr. Davis as 
“straight-out, partisan Republican.” 

The American will use the Interna- 
tional News Service and the service of 
the Associated Newspapers. It will have 
five 13-em columns, 17 inches long, Two 
editions a day will be published, one at 
2.30 p. m. and one at 3.45 p. m. Its of- 
fice will be in the north end of the busi- 
ness section, but no announcement of lo- 
cation will be made pending conclusion 
of negotiations for a site. 

W. R. Rowland will be circulation 
manager, Mr. Davis said. He also 
stated that he would shortly make an 
announcement concerning the 15 stock* 
holders in the paper, all of whom, he 
says, are Seattle men. 


CANADA LOOKS TO NEWSPAPERS 


Prediction Made That 1922 Will Bring 
Big Advertising 

Forecasting advertising conditions 
in 1922, Marketing, the Canadian ad- 
vertising magazine, predicts that there 
will be more advertising this year 
than in any previous year, with the 
possible exception of 1920, and that 
there will be an unusual number of 
new advertisers. An inquiry among 
a large number of advertisers pro- 
duces the information that 30 per 
cent will spend more money; 60 per 
cent the same and 10 per cent less 
than they did last year. The only 
drawback to a much greater expedi- 
ture is the rate question. It is con- 
tended that costs must come down. 

No marked changes, states Market- 
ing, are indicated in the class of me- 
diums used. Daily newspapers will 
continue to be the chief reliance of 
most general advertises, despite com- 
plaints about excessive costs. While 
quite a number of advertisers indicate 
an intention of indulging in direct- 
mail advertising more extensively. It 
is very probable that many advertisers 
will make substantial cuts in the num- 
ber of mediums or in amount of space 
used. 
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NEWSPAPERS QUICK IN ANSWERING RATE 
REDUCTION DEMANDS 





Advertisers Paid No Increase for High War Circulation, Says 
Advertising Manager—Co-operation Requests Too 
Heavy for Small Dailies 





By RALPH PERRY 


6eFPISCUSSIONS regarding news- 

paper rates such as the com- 
ments of a patent medicine company 
in your page in Epiror & PUBLISHER 
for December 10 will result in a bet- 
ter understanding among publishers 
and advertisers,” says T. M. Darling- 
ton, manager of national advertising 
for the San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
Publishing Company. 

He says: 

“Newspaper publishers everywhere 
recognize that while the advertising 
rate is based primarily on circulation, 
this is not the whole consideration. 
It so happens that we here had a fine 
illustration of this intangible value 
when a large medical advertiser, on 
being asked by an Eastern friend 
about the Express, said he had re- 
cently been in San Antonio and while 
there made a personal investigation 
of the standing of the Express, and 
if that paper had only half the circu- 
lation it claims he would continue to 
use it, paying the rate then in effect. 

“The increased rates of the past 
year were forced on the publishers 
and we regret to note that advertisers 
who benefited by abnormally large 
war period circulations at pre-war 
advertising rates show so much anxi- 
ety about the reluctance of publishers 
to reduce rates. Newspaper rates 
were not raised quickly; neither will 
rates and circulations readjust them- 
selves quickly. With the Express the 
present rate did not go into effect un- 
til September 1, 1920, long after the 
armistice was declared. 

Already plans have been put in 
operation, however, for equalizing the 
advertising rate on the Daily Express. 
Among other things a night mail edi- 
tion has been put on to catch mail 
trains leaving San Antonio between 
10 p. m. and midnight. This means 
that several thousand new circulation 
will now be acquired since hundreds 
of towns that heretofore received the 
Express in the afternoon now receive 
it for breakfast. Instead of reducing 
the rate, the circulation of the Ex- 
press will take on a natural and 
healthy increase which will mean the 
same thing to the advertiser.” 

The question of rates is a big item 
in the discussion among advertisers, 
agencies and publishers at present. 
Another thought along these same 
lines is contained in another letter 
received from the writer of the first 
letter, on which the above member 
comments. While the state on which 
the figures are based is not named, 
probably the same proportion in a 
measure will be found in virtually 
every other state where thorough, in- 
tensive and extensive campaigns are 
conducted. 

The letter in part follows: 

“The state of —— has always been 
counted one of the best states in the 
Union for It has the lowest 
selling cost per case of any state. 
We are entitled to sell in it 10,000 
cases a year. In 1920 this state held 
about normal until August 1. Then 
it slumped off so fast for the balance 
of the year that when the figures were 
all in we had sold less than 7,000 
cases. This in spite of the fact that 
we were pushing more advertising in- 





R. PERRY conducts in Epitor & 
PuspiisHer each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives, of which he 
is secretary) a round table discussion 
on matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be sent 
to the office of the president of the 
v.A.N.E., Star-Telegram,Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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than any 
have been doing 


an immense amount of advertising 
there this year, yet—get this—our 
sales for the whole state, up to the 
first of December, were 2,937 cases. 


“Right now we have a circulation 
every week, and in some of the 
smaller papers twice and three times 
a week, of 779,000. 253,000 of that is 
newspaper circulation. The balance 
is made up of farm weeklies, farm 
papers, mail-order papers and 
women’s monthly magazines. In the 
state there are 798,000 families. Are 
we covering the state with advertis- 
ing? I'll tell the world we are. We 
are paying for it, too. Then when [ 
tell you, or any other publisher, that 
his rates are too high, that his space 
isn’t worth the money, I am not talk- 
ing through my hat. If this space 
was worth what we are paying for it 
we would be doing, not 25 per cent 
of a normal business, but we would 
have a full nine or ten thousand sale 
to show up to the first of this month 
instead of less than 3,000.” 


* * s 


UGH D. McINTOSH, managing 

director of the Sidney (Australia) 
Sunday Times, an overseas member 
of N. A. N. E., has written headquar- 
ters that he hopes to be in America 
within the next few months, and if his 
itinerary will permit it, will attend 
the coming convention in Milwaukee. 
By the way, Mr. McIntosh is a con- 
stant reader of Editor & Publisher, 
which he considers “one of the most 
informaiive journals published in 
newspaper history.” 

*x* * * 


I RECEIVED a letter not long ago 

from the national advertising 
manager of one of the largest of the 
northwest dailies, a member of the 
N. A. N. E., who had just completed 
a twelve weeks’ trip over the entire 
circuit of the United States. The 
traveller paid particular attention to 
the problems of merchandising. Writ- 
ing along these lines he says:— 

“T feel, judging from observation 
of the various merchandising depart- 
ments of publications of this country, 
that this form of service can be 
greatly abused and will in the end 
hurt, rather than assist, newspapers 
in securing national advertising. Mer- 
chandising service up to a certain 
point is all right, but the tendency is 
toward an uncertain future, where 
many newspapers will be turning their 
advertising departments into selling or- 
ganizations in their over-zealousness 
for business.” 

Right along this same line I have 
before me a letter from another good 

y. A. N, E. member who is advertis- 
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ing and business manager of a large 
middle-west paper. After comment- 
ing on the sort of service his paper 
gives, he says: 

“The writer personally is of the 
opinion that the ‘Standard of Mer- 
chandising Practice for Newspapers’ 
now in force covers all the salient 
points of co-operation. If adhered 
to in letter and spirit by the member- 
ship in general it would be adequate 
co-operation for any and every in- 
dividual case. Our service work is 
predicated on these fundamental prin- 
ciples. Merchandising and service de- 
partments unquestionably have cer- 
tain functions to perform, yet we feel 
that it would be unwise to create a 
troublesome precedent by going be- 
yond this measure of service. The 
difficulty in a great many publication 
offices seems to be the need of some 


governing device calculated to hold 
merchandising and _ service work 


down to a sane and legitimate basis, 
due possibly in some instances to 
keen, competitive conditions. 

If the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives could formu- 
late some fixed plan of co-operative 
procedure and were blessed with the 
authority to enforce these ukases, 
every legitimate publisher would feel 
like pushing roses toward the direc- 
tors. But, of course, since we in the 
publishing business are all human, 
full of frailties and subject to bilious 
days, we can scarcely hope for such 
an Utopian situation. Too many pub- 
lishers are disposed to run riot when 
it comes to brass tacks and frequently 
do funny things in their effort to grab 
a juicy contract, things which their 
better judgment or subconscious 
selves decline to approve. 

“Doubtless strong publications will 
continue to apply the brake on foolish 
overdoses of co-operative activity, 
while weaker ones will be prone to 
step on the gas and go the limit. 
Maybe it is merely a matter of at- 
mosphere, environment or financial 
necessity. Who possesses sufficient 
perspicacity to solve the crying evil? 
Be that as it may, it seems that in 
the last analysis the meaure of co- 
operation simply reflects the work- 
ings of the mind—and some minds 
me thinks assuredly function quaintlv 
and peculiarly. ' 

“But in the great fourth estate, such 
is life! It is a bit of a task to keep 
the proprieties unfractured.” 

That this problem has _ other 
angles for the smaller publisher with- 
in the circulation radius of the big 
dailies, and which is aggravated by 
service supposedly given by them is 
reflected in a letter from the business 
manager of one of the well known 
New England dailies, who comments 
on the situation as follows: 

“So long as rival publishers cannot 
get together on this subject, there can 
be no standardization. It is true that 
some publishers in New England 
offer advertisers most unheard of co- 
operation necessitating the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of dollars. It may 
pay the metropolitan dailies to do 
this, but we certainly cannot spend 
25 per cent of the face value of a 
contract in order to obtain one. 

“It is rumored in some quarters 
that this condition has been brought 
about by advertising agencies who, 
in order to secure another agency’s 
account, were promised most any- 
thing under the sun in the way of co- 
operation and thus pass the ‘buck’ to 
the newspapers. How true this is, 
the writer is not in a position to 
state but the fact remains that some- 
thing must be done to offset the out- 





























rageous demands made 
agencies. 

“We are placed in an embarrassing 
position. While only fifty miles frop 
Boston, our papers are the leading 
ones in our state, the combined i. 
culation exceeding that of the com 
bined circulation of all other dailie 
in the state and the average advertise; 
and agency feels that we should ey. 
tend them practically the sam 
amount of co-operation that is gi 
them in Boston where the situatiogy 
has assumed large proportions.” 


by som 





PAPERS MADE GOOD IN 1921 


Dailies Got More Than Ever of Natic 
Ad Appropriations 

Thomas L. Emory, recently appointed” 
Pacific Coast manager of the bureau 9 
advertising of the American Newspap 
Publishers’ Association, has been spené.” 
ing some time in Portland, Ore., priow 
to opening his headquarters in San Fran.) 
cisco. He had just returned from 2 
month’s stay at the national headquarter: 
of the bureau in New York. 

“It is a fact,” said Mr. Emory, “tha 
newspaper advertising has made goo: 
the past year and has done so in one of 
the most trying industrial periods th! 
country has known. 

“For every dollar that was spent ip” 
national advertising the newspapers have 
had a larger share than ever befor 
Newspapers carried during 1921 a great! 
er volume of advertising than they di 
in 1919. 

“This condition may be attributed i 
the fact that advertisers generally, in 
cluding most of the largest advertiser) 
are conscious of the fact that there 
more dollars for them in certain marke 
than there are in others. They are pl 
ning their advertising and sales activitia’ 
along concentrated, strongly localize: 
lines.” 


“MARKDOWNS” AID STRIKE 





Public Shuns Comparative Price 


Norman Lewis Declares z 


Norman Lewis, of the Chappelow Ade 
vertising Company, St. Louis, in an at 
dress last week before the Indianapoli” 
Advertising Club, discouraged the us 
of comparative prices in newspaper at) 
vertising, particularly at the preser! 
time. The practice, Lewis declared, hal 
tended to prolong rather than break do 
the so-called buyers’ strike. 

“The advertising of most merchant 
and manufacturers has been so full ¢ 
mark-down announcements,” said Lewi 
“that the public are now skeptical ove 
every new reduction. They figure th 
if they put off buying just a little long 
er, still another reduction will be made™ 

Lewis advocated that a firm set th 
lowest possible price on their produc 
and then stick to that price in adverti 
ing. “Such a procedure,” he said, “v 
soon re-establish the public’s confidence 
and give a tremendous impetus to 
movement of merchandise. Newspape 
and other forms of advertising to st 
bilize rew price levels will do as mut 
to stimulate business as any one oth# 
thing.” 





Luncheon for T. W. LeQuatte 


T. W. LeQuatte, advertising managt 
of Successful Farming and president 
the Advertising Clubs of Iowa, was th 
guest of honor at a luncheon at t 
Advertising Club of New York on Jam 
ary 5. Those present were H. 


Charles, vice-president for New York‘ 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of # 
World, Frank E. Fehlman, president ‘ 
the New York Club, Russell R. Wh 
man, John M. Boyle, Saunders Norvé 
and Walter Ostrander. 
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NUMBER TWO OF A SERIES 





Kelly-Springfield Tires-- 


a partner in the 


months of 
achievernent 


by the Boston American. Kelly-Spring- 
field is another of the new accounts which 
recognized the value of the Boston Ameri- 


can in the notable six months just ended. 





Many other expertly advised national ac- 
counts---as well as local stores---were 
added to the ever-growing ranks of regular 
advertisers. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent — Newspaper 














Research and Srenaidle Bureaus at Service of Advertisers 
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NOT ANTI-AMERICAN, BUT FOLLOWING 
U. S. EXAMPLE, SAYS TOKUTOMI 





Kokumin Shimbun of Tokyo Believes in Throwing White Light on 
International Affairs, Editor Says, and in Speaking 
Its Mind Plainly 





By JOHN R. MORRIS 


(Far Eastern Editor, 


have just returned from the office of 

the Tokyo Kokumin Shimbun where, 
in an interview which lasted an hour and 
a half, the editor of Japan’s most noted 
“anti-American” newspaper professed to 
me that far from being “anti-American” 
at heart or in practice, he was described 
as such only by persons who do not 
realize that in speaking plainly what is 
in his mind and throwing a white light 
on international relations he is constantly 
following the highest ideals of the great 
American press. 

lichiro Tokutomi, the founder and 
present publisher of the Kokumin, may 
not deserve the reputation his editorial 
staff has earned for him by leading ar- 
ticles which frequently describe the 
United States as “an imperialistic na- 
tion,” “a selfish autocrat” and sundry 
other types of international bully. His 
own vigorous and oftentimes brilliant 
articles, published for years under the 
heading, “Tokyo Letters” may be trans- 
lated too freely to do their author jus- 
tice. But certainly none would ever ac- 
cuse Mr. Tokutomi of being “pro-Ameri- 
can” in the slightest degree, and among 
the really influential newspapers of the 
Japanese Empire his apparently is the 
readiest to “expose” American schemes 
of agression in Asia and warn Dai Nip- 
pon against the menace from across the 
Pacific. 
In a visit to his office there is little 
impress on one the fact that few 
men have done more to make America 
unpopular in Japan than the charmingly 
courteous and affable gentleman who re- 
ceives Americans cordially, chats with 
them in their own language, is keen for 
a good American joke, and speaks warm- 
ly of distinguished Americans whom he 
counts among his friends. On the wall 
near the table where we talked hung a 
photograph of William Howard Taft, 
autographed by the former President 
and beneath it a framed cablegram from 
Elihu Root, when Secretary of State, 
thanking the Kokumin for courtesies 
shown the visiting American fleet. Mr. 
Tokutomi recalled incidents of visits to 
New York, Boston, New Haven and 
other American cities while T. Baba, 
editor-in-chief of the Kokumin, who also 
was present, was a resident of New York 
from 1909 until 1913. It was far from 
being a hostile setting for an interview! 

Warning him that Americans firmly 
believed he was systematically promoting 
in Japan a sentiment unfriendly to the 
United States and dangerous to the re- 
lations between the two countries, I 
frankly asked Mr. Tokutomi what policy 
the Kokumin could claim to justify a 
course distasteful to friends 
great Western Republic. His 
considerably condensed, was 
friends, 


to 


so 


of the 
answer, 
that his 
the Americans, were themselves 
entirely to blame for every criticism the 
Kokumin had to make of them. Here, 
not unnaturally, we discovered some dif- 
ferences in our respective opinions. He 
stated his position quite as frankly as 
the question had been put 

“From America,” he said, “we learned 
the principle of equality and we wonder 
when it is not applied to the California 
question and your immigration laws. 

“We are told by Americans that their 
government is fair and just, but the 
measures of force applied in the Wash- 


ington Conference would not convince 
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that it is so. 


us America, I fear, is 
treating Japan unfairly.” 
Such refutations as were offered 


against these arguments have no place 
here. They served only to bring forth 
reiterations of the Japanese editor’s 
claim and the statement that the Koku- 
min sought to overcome American “un- 
fairness” through open discussion of 
her “aggression.” The suggestion that 
the Kokumin’s open discussions were of 
such a nature as to arouse the most un- 
kindly feeling between the nations was 
answered by the following statement of 
the Kokumin’s policy as regards Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations, dictated by the 
sixty-year-old veteran who still directs 
the newspaper’s career as completely as 
he did forty years ago: 

“There is absolutely no excuse for 
war between America and Japan, but if 
we do not speak plainly, if we conceai 
what we are really thinking, there will 
grow up misunderstandings which may 
result in serious conflict. So all we have 
written in the Kokumin about the Wash- 
ington Conference has been written with 
the hope that it will conduce to the es- 
tablishment of a thorough understanding 
not only on the part of the Japanese 
people, but that the American people 
will come to see they are dealing with 
naval questions in Washington in a man- 
ner too high-handed. We believe there 
are no questions of international policy 
which cannot and should not be settled 
by discussion.” 

Mr. Tokutomi has been “speaking 
plainly” since he first came to Tokyo 
from his native home in the southern 
island of Kyushu, forty years ago, and 
established the Kokumin-no-Tomo, a 
magazine whose name may be translated, 
“Friend of the Nation.” The story of 
his rise from poverty at twenty to wealth 
and influence and a seat in the House 
of Peers sounds much like the plot of 
that type of books which American boys 
consume by the carload every year. His 
struggling magazine was converted into 
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a weekly newspaper, the Kokumin Shim- 
bun next came into being (1889), and 
today it is one of the most prosperous 
of Tokyo’s dailies. Its circulation is said 
to be close to 300,000 daily, chiefly among 
the middle classes. Its news columns 
are distinctly influenced by the popular 
demand for sensational news. 

The Kokumin has been the promoter 
of many projects conceived in the in- 
terests of the masses, and Mr. Tokutomi 
has just announced that in celebration 
of his sixty-first birthday he will give 
his house and an acre of land surround- 
ing it in one of the most expensive sec- 
tions of Tokyo for the erection of an 
auditorium for the students and resi- 
dents of the community. The gift is 
valued at almost $100,000 and a fund 
of $250,000 is being raised for the erec- 
tion of the buildings. A library, suites 
of smaller rooms, tea rooms, and study 
rooms will be other features of the set- 
tlement, which is modelled after Toyn- 
bee Hall, in London. Sleeping rooms 
will be provided for students. 

This famous publisher’s patriotism, his 
love of country, knows no bounds. To 
Kokumin—the Nation—his whole life 
has been given, and gladly. 

“I was proud to be honored by a peer- 
age,” he told me. (He is entitled to 
wear the insignia of the Third Order 
of the Sacred Treasure and was the first 
journalist ever to receive appointment as 
a permanent member of the House of 


Peers.) “But,” he added, “my interest 











































in politics is only through journaligg, 
my first and only love.” 

It may be as truly said that journalisg 
attracts him only as a weapon with 
which to fight for the interests of Japan, 
a weapon which he wields expertly by 
ruthlessly and perhaps with more dan 
ger to the welfare of his country tha 
he, in his unmistakable sincerity, woul 
believe possible. 





Advertising for Roosevelt Road 


Thirty thousand dollars is to be spent 
by the Theodore Roosevelt Internationgi 
highway association for advertising dur. 
ing 1922, according to A. W. Tracy, ex 
ecutive secretary of the organization 
which has its headquarters in Duluth 
Twenty-five thousand dollars of tha 
amount is to be distributed among the 
state branches of the organization whid 
has for its main object the populariza 
tion of the Roosevelt highway which ex. 
tends from Portland, Me., to Portland 
Ore. A total of $60,000 is to be ex. 
pended. . 


Bradford Era Staff Dines 


The annual dinner of the Brad 
ford (Pa.) Era held on New Year’ 
Eve, was attended by 27 members of the 
business, editorial and mechanical staffs 
of the newspaper. J. W. Milligan pre 
sided toastmaster and at the clo 
of the program announced the third an- 
nual profit-sharing dividend of the En 
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and complete. 


Baltimore. 


DAN A. GARROLL_ 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

New York 








Embarrassment 
of Being 
Displaced 


Newspaper ad- 
vertising men will 
render a most ap- 
preciated service to 
their friends among 
hardware manufac- 
turers by giving them a few points concerning distribution 
and dealer support in Baltimore. 

The majority of trade marked hardware here is thinly 
distributed, making it easy for the manufacturer to be displaced. 


But if he gets 75 to 80% distribution and backs it up with newspaper 
advertising, you yourself know that his product cannot be dropped. 


Therefore, tell your friends to use the NEWS and AMERICAN 


Hardware Route List to get their distribution in Baltimore, and NEWS and 
AMERICAN advertising to sustain it. 


tatives to us with a letter of introduction and we will supply them with a 
Hardware Guide that has been personally checked by us and is accurate 


This service is tendered whether the firm is an advertiser or not. 
All we ask is for a chance to come through with the rest of our 
co-operation and service should they later take up advertising in 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Ghe Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 
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Have them first send their represen- 


J. E. LUTZ. : 
Western Representative 
First National Bank Bidg. 
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MORNING EDITION 








By vote of the Departments of Journalism of Three Great Universities, 


“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” among the Great Newspapers 


of America 









The Sunday World The Morning World The Evening World 


997,240 360,080 288,948 


82% Concentrated in the 91% Concentrated in the 94% Concentrated in the 
Metropolitan Shopping Powe 
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Statement to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for the Six Months Ending September 30, 1921. 


In total lineage of Department Store Advertising THE WORLD (Morning, Sunday and 
Evening) so far outdistanced its competitors during 1921, just as it did in 1919 and 1920, 
that to question its predominance in this field would be to doubt the judgment of the fore- | 
most merchants in America. 
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| —_ Dry Goods lineage in 1921—all petite poem ar | ; a = ree 
com yinatio ns j 
| ~ Under One Ownership | 
| | The Morning, Evening and Sunday World j These figures are based upon the advertising | 
| 6,485,692 4 || schedules of fifteen of the largest retail dry'| i 
- lessee , A || goods stores in New York City: . 
Nearest Morning, Evening and Sunday Competitors ; | 
| TOTAL LINES WORLDS LEAD , | i 
| 5,350,730 as 1,135,962 46 || B.Altman & Company Saks & Company 
| Rent “ue seeening: Evening and Sunday _ Competitors | Bonwit-Teller & Co. Worth 
3,650,340 2,836,352 4 «|| Hearn & Son Bloomingdale Bros. | 
| Separate Ownership ; | Lord & Taylor James McCreery & Co. | 
ret aa Morning, Evening and aay Coe } } John Wanamaker Oppenheim, Collins | 
| 6,125,902 360,790 | Best & Company Franklin Simon & 
nae two Meruing, Evening and Sunday a "4 ~e. | Gimbel Brothers Co. 
5,953,055 533,637 | R. H. Macy & Co. Stern Brothers 
| Next two Morning, Evening and Sunday Competitors | 
TOTAL LINES WORLD'S LEAD ‘ P ) , , ' 
on | 5,617,388 869,304 First in Public Service ; 
——— ee lll, eee 
ily ; ; 
ed. This group of department stores represents the greatest purchasers of newspaper space in 
er |} . ; ; ‘ 
a America. These advertisers have reduced space-buying to a science, for the reason that every 
AN | | dollar expended must bring back approximately $30 in immediate sales. No great merchant 
and |i . P . ‘ : . 7 ¢ j 
sen- | } can tolerate a hit-or-miss policy in choosing his advertising mediums. 
ha P . . . 
rate | Their endorsement of THE WORLD, therefore, is of the utmost significance to any 
} 


advertiser, national or local, who desires to cover Greater New York efficiently and 
economically. 









| Mallers Building, Chicago Pulitzer Building, New York Ford Building, Detroit 
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LONG CLASSIFIED ADS WILL BE READ IF 
INTERESTINGLY WRITTEN 





Brevity Is Not the Soul of Advertising Copy, in the Experience of a 
New York Agency—Manager Wants Conclusive Test of 
Length in Want Columns 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, Association of Newspaper Classified 


HE problem of the classified man- 

ager,” remarked a notably success- 
ful one, “falls, it seems to me, into 
three definite divisions: 

“First, to create new classified ad- 
vertisers. 

“Second, to induce advertisers 
competing media to use yours, and 

“Third, to induce both these groups 
to use more space more frequently. 

“And this third item is one regard- 
ing which less data has been gathered 
upon which to base an argument than 
in almost any branch of advertising. 
It is surprising how many people still 
believe that brevity is the soul of wit, 
when it comes to copy. Now, I hap- 
pen to know from several sources of 
information that the copy that pulls 
the business is the copy which runs 
into hundreds of words: that is, for 
most commodities. 

“This does not apply to chewing 
gum, soft drinks or items of that na- 
ture, but it does apply to most things. 
And if you want to know the reason 
you have only to go back to that old 
tried and tested parallel, the sales- 
man’s canvass. Did any salesman 
ever close the sale of anything of 
greater import than a collar button in 
a canvass of less than several hun- 
dred words? And yet advertisers ex- 
pect to sell a reader au automobile, a 
dining-room suite, a house, a house 
and lot in thirty words. Often they 
succeed. But they’d have gained 
many more customers through a long- 
er mesage. 

“‘But the won’t read long ads,’ is 
the assertion. 

“*No, they won’t unless they’re well 
written. Write them interestingly 
and they will,’ is my reply. 


in 


“If long ads don’t outpull short 
ones, how does it happen that the 
largest advertising agency in New 


York City almost always adopts a 
copy policy involving the use of a 
thousand words or more in each dis- 
play ad. Note, however, that these 
ads are very interestingly written and 
relieved by many display sub-heads, 
which is exactly the style to use in 
classified ads of any length. 

“My own theory is this: There are 
people, perhaps, who don’t read long 
ads. Cover this group in your head- 
line and other display lines. Mop up 
the balance in the body of the text. 
Then you're playing safe. It seems to 
me obvious that the reason long ads 
pull better is because you can ex- 
plain your proposition in greater de- 
tail and also because the prospect is 
subject to your presentation of the 
topic for a long enough period to per- 
mit you to hammer down that initial 
‘No’ barrier and to reach the ‘Yes’ 
point in his consciousness. 

“The advertising agency which I 
mentioned not groping blindly. 
They have published hundreds of 
keyed ads, asking for booklets, etc., 
and they found through these tests 
that per dollar spent the long ads 
proved to be the better investment. 

“T am willing to concede that there 
is one difference between display and 
classified which has to be considered 
in this whole question. Long copy in 
a display ad connotes a large ad with 


is 
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MR. PERKINS’ NEW ADDRESS 


DURING the past year C. L. Perkins, 
Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Classified Advertisin 
Managers and conductor of Editor 
Publisher’s oa on classified has di- 
rected the classified departments of the 
New Yo American and the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. This has been in 
addition to the supervision of the Per- 
kins Service for developing and promot- 
ing classified. r. Perkins has moved 
his headquarters from New York to Chi- 
cago, devoting more of his time to the 
Herald and Examiner. Members of the 
association and_ classified managers 
should address all correspondence with 
a to 326 West Madison St., Chicago, 











its increased attention value. Atten- 
tion value is not so important in clas- 
sified. But even discounting this, the 
weight of all the evidence I have been 
able to gather supports the long ad 
against the short: the four-hundred- 
word or 500-word ad against the 50- 
word. 

“But what I’d like to see is a series 
of tests, scientifically conducted, de- 
signed to illuminate this whole sub- 
ject. Classified ads should be writ- 
ten for the same product, some 50, 
some 100, some 300, some 500 words 
in length: should be published in the 
same medium, on days which seem 
equally favorable, and findings estab- 
lished. Then, if as I predict, the long 
ads prove their superiority as an in- 
vestment, a booklet should be pre- 
pared embodying the conclusions, and 
this should be supplied to classified 
managers at cost for distribution by 
them to their advertisers. There’s a 
job for the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Managers. It would be a 
clincher in supporting the argument 
for the use of more space. It would 
be a factor in the entire problem of 
cutting selling costs.” 





REPORTERS SURPRISED 


Big Science Meeting in Torento Ex- 
tended Helpful Co-operation 


Toronto reporters, who looked for- 
ward with some consternation to the 
prospect of covering the convention of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
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‘‘Ain’t we Dry Mat 
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vancement of Science last week, received 
a very pleasant surprise. When it came 
to publicity, officers of the Association 
brought into operation one of the best 
and most efficient publicity organiza- 
tions ever known in connection with any 
convention in Toronto, 

A press bureau, under capable direc- 
tion, was established in a central loca- 
tion, and here a corps of stenographérs 
were kept busy preparing multigraph 
copies of specially prepared abstracts of 
addresses being delivered before the 
various sections. These were invaluable 
to the newspapermen, enabling them with 
facility to pick out the news that they 
wanted. When it is stated that as many 
as 250 addresses were delivered in a 
single morning, some idea of the task 
tained. Yet by this system Toronto 
newspapermen were able to give a very 
comprehensive report of the proceed- 
ings. 


Waterloo Courier Insures Staff 


Every adult member of the Water- 
loo (la.) Evening Courier staff re- 
ceived as a Christmas present a life 
insurance policy, which will be car- 
ried by the paper as long as the re- 
cipient is connected with it. The pol- 
icies are written by the Equitable Life 


Assurance Society of the United 

States. —— 
Newspapers _ a Real Test 
Hartrorp, Conn.,' Jan. 7.—General 


Manager Joseph T. McWeeney and Ad- 
vertising Manager Harry Palmer of the 
Sage-Allen department store here attri- 
bute the great success of their “$1,000,- 
000 Adjustment Sale” this week to news- 
paper advertising. The store has been 
using no window display at all, the win- 
dows being closed in with large signs 
merely announcing the sale. The store 




















has bought liberal space in both news. 
papers, however, and the managemey 
testifies that newspaper advertising 5 
responsible for the increase in the bug. 
ness over last year’s sale. 



























































Three Contests for Newspapers 


Three newspaper contests will he hel 
by the Kansas State Agricultural Col 
lege, Manhattan, Kan., at its annud 
farm and home week celebration, Febru. 
ary 6-11. Front-page make-up, treat. 
ment of general community news and 
agricultural news for weeklies of leg 
than 5,000 circulation will be the basis 
for one award and similar merits jp 
dailies of less than 5,000 circulation wil 
also be rewarded. The best write-up of 
farm and home week by a daily off 
weekly will receive the third prize. 





Open Atlanta Office 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, newspz! 
per representatives, have opened an 
office in the Grant Building, Atlanta” 
with A, E. Christoffers, formerly of the 
New York office, in charge. George W. 
Brunson, Jr., who is in charge of th 
Chicago office, went to Atlanta with 
Mr. Christoffers. Bryant, Griffith 
Brunson have become _ representative) 
for the Alexandria (Ga.) Gazette ané 
the Greenwood (S. C.) Index-Journaf 
They will assume representation of th 
latter newspaper on February 1. 





New Paper in a. Tex. 
The World Publishing Company 
Currie, Tex., has absorbed the Worth 
am World and will move its plant 
to Currie and purchase new equip 
ment for the establishment of th 
Currie World. Dallas and Tulsg 
Okla., capital is backing the paper. Th 

editor will be George W. Power. 


























to their monthly figures, 


contracts before expiration. 
create friends and revenue for 
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We Are Now In Position to Make Contracts 
With Several More Publishers for Our 


Weekly Business Review Page 


(Local Advertising Exclusively) 


E are constantly adding to our staff and expanding our activi- 
ties; preparatory to next extension wish to correspond with at 
least six more newspapers that desire to add 10,000 lines of “local” 


Our Weekly Business Review Page has attained considerable 
prominence through its own success. 
feature and source of income to a nice list of leading papers. 


We sell the advertising space to your local wholesale merchants 
and manufacturers, upon 26 to 52 week contracts and renew the 
Our solicitation is high-grade. 


Monday morning or Saturday evening, when business is otherwise 


Samples and references sent by return mail will introduce us to 


Thomas W. 


Operating in United States and Canada 


Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


It has become a permanent 


We 


the publisher. The page appears 


Briggs Co. 
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Cash in on the Business Revival by Telling It in Pittsburgh 
PITT SBURG —Most Responsive Field to Advertising in U. S. 
—First to Benefit From Returning Prosperity 
Dominate the World’s Most Productive Field 
By Advertising in Pittsburgh’s Leading Newspaper 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


First in everything in its field. In 192l—a year of business depression elsewhere— 


THE PRESS’ total paid advertising lineage was 


Nearly 22 MILLION Agate Lines 


(Exact Measurement 21,806,708 Lines) 
And During 1921 THE PRESS Carried 


1,015,352 pispiay Automobile Advertising 


(Or 1,895 014 Lines Including Automobile Classified) 


WE 


The largest volume of automobile advertising printed in any newspaper in the United States, exceeding 
the next highest local competitor by nearly 50% and more than double that of all other Pittsburgh 
newspapers combined—THE PRESS is the big classified advertising medium, its classified volume al- 
most equaling that of the other Pittsburgh newspapers combined—The department, furniture, music 
and specialty stores of Pittsburgh use more copy in THE PRESS than in any other Pittsburgh news- 
paper—Grocers and food manufacturers give it more advertising than any other newspaper in the 
United States. 


In 1921 THE PRESS Established a Record in Color Advertising by Carrying Nearly , 


100 Page Ads in Four Colors n THE SUNDAY PRESS 
Color Magazine Section 


Which is one of the most artistically printed color supplements in United States. Scores of color 
pages are booked for this year, and advertisers not included should write at once for open dates, in 


order to enjoy the benefits of the tremendous drawing power of THE PRESS’ Sunday Magazine see- 
tion with over 180,000 circulation and rapidly growing. 


Supremacy in its field---The greatest result getter 
Daily Circulation Over Sunday Circulation Over 


155,000 180,000 


Member A. B. C. 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


O. S. HERSHMAN, 
Eastern Representative 
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1922 AUTO ADVERTISING MUST SELL VALUE 


(Continued from page 5) 
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generally, where there are shows and 
where business indicates a revival. The 
newspapers as a whole should do better 
on show copy this year. And with 
orders coming in and cars shipped out 
the money will be easier. 

To keep up stimulation, advertising 
schedules will be arranged on _ lines 
whereby they may be increased or de- 
creased as conditions warrant. With 
much of the advertising being based on 
a 50-50 basis, the organizations doing 
business will be ready to “O K” the 
factory copy. 

To show, however, that all makers 
are not stampeded into the price cutting, 
the Franklin Company announces that it 
will raise its prices February 1; that it 
is now swinging into full production; 
that it proposes to spend $600,000 in ad- 
vertising this year—which indicates 
the industry is not shot to pieces alto- 
gether. Other makers will increase 
their prices later. And some will make 
further reductions. 

Price announcements were responsible 
for the increase in copy this week over 
last year in New York. True there 
were some new features, such as the 
Rickenbacker car, the Gray, the Fox, 
the Wills-Ste. Claire page, the Lexing- 
ton-Anstead page to help out, but if left 
to regular statements based on what 
was being shown by the makers the 
total would not have been much more 
than it was a year ago. 

Looking at the New York show copy 
it is not difficult to note that some of 
the makers, who were on hand with an- 
nouncements last year, were not spend- 
ing any money this year. They are 
holding off because the bankers who are 
watching the balance sheets have a 
veto on expenditures, and elaborate ad- 
vertising campaigns do not appeal to all 
of them. But there are companies that 
intend to go ahead this year and tell 
their stories properly. 

Take General Motors. It is expected 
that some $3,000,000 will be spent this 
year to keep the public informed of 
what its lines are doing. ; 

Cadillac, for example, having read- 
justed its prices as forecasted, on Janu- 
ary 1, and planning to go into larger 
production, will be seen more frequently 
in the advertising pages. 

Buick, Oakland, Chevrolet and Olds- 
mobile have new stories to tell, and 
they are are being told now. 

The G. M. C. truck line has been 
consistently featured the past year, and 


this will continue. The advertising is 
now all being centralized in the big 
General Motors office building at De- 


troit as a clearing house through Camp- 
bell-Ewald, but the factories have their 
independent advertising departments, 
and the solicitors must sell the men at 
the plants. 

Willys-Overland has a campaign under 
way with dates all set to run regularly 
every month from now until next De- 
cember. 

Studebaker never was niggardly in its 
copy, and it achieved a big sales suc- 
cess in 1921. It is not going to do less 
this year, from what can be learned. 

Nash reports that its dealers are do- 
ing very well, some extraordinarily 
well, and with a “Four cylinder” to 
talk about as well as a “Six” the com- 
pany will stay in the running with its 
copy, not as large as in other years, but 
more consistently. 

Jordan always believed in advertis- 
ing, and he figures on doing more this 
year. 


The Hudson-Essex account will rank 
with the leaders. 

Dort has come fast because of 
sistent advertising, and it will continue 
the policy in 1922. 

Auburn has been doing some consist- 
ent advertising for three or four months 
and will continue this method. 

Westcott has conserved its appropria- 
tion for 1922. 

Dodge Brothers’ consistent advertis- 
ing will continue through 1922. 

Then there is the Chandler and the 
Cleveland allied in a way, that was 
planning a big campaign last year, but 
held off and now plans to make up in 
1922. 

The Maxwell bringing out a line that 
was somewhat of a sensation told about 
it, and will advertise to a greater de- 
gree this year. 

Chalmers will be heard of more often 
than in 1921. 

Hupmobile is in fine shape financially 


con- 


and after the shows it will do some 
consistent advertising. 
Cole intends to do more this year, 


and Lexington will spread out its copy 
to a larger extent. 

Haynes is going to co-operate with its 
dealers more than ever. 

Marmon now is working on some new 
schedules. 

Peerless, under the new regime, will 
do more than a year ago. 

Packard is expected to join the pro- 
cession. 

Pierce-Arrow 
thing ready. 

Gardner has a schedule prepared to 
start soon. 

R. & V. Knight has been doing some 
small advertising, but it is going to 
keep on. 

“Standard Eight” will be heard from 


is just getting some- 


more in 1922 than last year. 

Paige, with its new Jewett, must tell 
its story to put it over. 

Reo is doing well and can be counted 
in. 


Roamer is going to join the proces- 
sion. 

Stutz will not do much nationally in 
the papers, but the dealers will have to 


place copy. 

“H. C. S.” joined the advertising 
ranks locally last year and was_ suc- 
cessful. 


Velie has a new motor to exploit and 
plans to do it more than last year. 

Westcott will be heard from more 
often. 

LaFayette has started off with a new 
price and it will tell more about its 
car from now on. 

If Henry Ford buys in the Lincoln 
plant and puts it on its feet it will 
come back with more copy. Ford has 
had a real campaign going for some 
months and an additional one will fol- 
low. 

Holmes has a new announcement to 
make in the papers shortly. 

Kissel, Grant, Liberty and Columbia 
may be expected to do something. 

The above are the ones that can be 
counted upon to really go through with 
regular schedules. But there are a 
number of other companies that may do 
something in particular localities from 
time to time, rather than’ make regular 
schedules for the entire country to be 
released at one particular season. 

Then there are the new ones coming 
along. 

Earl made a good start, and while 
the campaign may be interrupted it will 
get going again. 
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planning campaigns like the “Deglaf, 
scope” headlight, the “Demand” wig 
shield cleaner, etc. 

The Willard Battery Company, whi 
used many full pages last year, was 
disgusted with the attitude of solicit 
in trying to break the schedule, that ; 
executives are on record as being unj 
cided about trying it again. 

There will be more battery campaig 
opened up by “Exide,” now ready 
start, Philadelphia Diamond Grid, R 
and some others. The big splurge ¢ 
lens men made where new _headligh 
laws were put in vogue is over w 
new legislation is passed elsewhere 
galizing their devices. 

Therefore when it is all summed 
the final analysis means that more tk 
ever papers that produce will be cong 
ered more and more. Schedules 
have the same lineage, but they 
cover more time because of fewer j 
pers selected. 

As for the newspapers they haye 


Rickenbacker will be heard from be- 
cause the dealers he has signed up have 
been advertisers all these years. 

Fox is a new air-cooled car that 
must tell why it is on the market and 
all about its features. 

Coats has an air-cooled car in Indian- 
apolis that will be heard from about 
spring. 

“Frontenac,” Louis Chevrolet’s prod- 
uct, backed by New York money, can- 
not keep out of the newspapers. 

Harold Wills has decided to give the 
public a closer view of why he put out 
the Sainte Claire, now that he has built 
up a city at Marysville. 

The trucks are beginning to come 
back into the newspapers. Garford, 
Republic, Selden, Federal, G. M. C. are 
being noticed now. Stewart has just 
started a campaign. This is a healthy 
sign. The tire companies will hold off 
more or less until the touring season 
opens in spring. Then there will be 








































































the Goodrich, Firestone, _ Goodyear, task set for themselves if they 
United States, Miller, Fisk, Kelly- culy ‘avail themecives of it—to ail 
Springfield, Michelin, General, Ajax, y : we 


industry by supplanting “bunk” 
“puffs” with real news stories that 
set the minds of the public clear on{ 
point that prices are at rock-bottom am 
that there is value in the cars. 
The sooner the public realizes { 
the sooner the automotive business 
come back again upon a real comp 
tive basis as an honest-to-goodness } 
dustry. 


Racine, Republic, Crow, and others who 
every year open up their coffers. 

F. A. Sieberling, coming back, will 
have a story to put over also. But it 
will not splurge any greater than a year 
ago, and in some cases fewer papers 
will be used. 

There will be additional accessories 
on the market attracting attention now 
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One Passenger Car 
To Every 11 Persons 
In Maryland 


@ Maryland, with a population of 1,449,610, 
has over 121,000 passenger cars registered—or 
one motor car for every 11 persons. 


@ In 1915, with a population of 1,357,374, there 
were 27,858 passenger cars registered in the 
State, or a ratio of one car to every 49 persons. 


@ The 1922 Baltimore Automobile Show, which 
will be held the last week of January, will be 
heralded by THE SUN’S Big Show Number on 
January 22d. 


@ Discriminating automotive advertisers are 
reserving space in this show number. Write 
or wire your reservation now. 





Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 





Evening 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg.. New York 


Sunday 


GUY 8S, OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 












Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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FIRST 


HE New York Times is recognized as the representa-. 
tive newspaper of America. Its readers form the greatest 
buying power in the world. 


In the metropolitan district of New York, with a population of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 people, it is read by the largest group of intelligent, 
discriminating and prosperous persons ever assembled by a newspaper. 


The Times has the confidence of its readers. The advantages The Times 
offers for an advertising campaign in the world’s greatest metropolis are 
unequalled. 


The New York Times is distributed in 8,000 cities, towns and villages 
throughout the United States. Its net paid sales on Sunday are greatly in 
excess of 550,000 copies. 


Advertisements offered for publication in The New York Times are sub- 
ject to censorship and questionable, misleading or fraudulent announcements 
are declined. 


In 1921 The New York Times published 21,652,613 agate lines of 
advertisements; an excess over the second New York newspaper of 7,132,019 
lines. A greater volume of practically every important classification of 
advertising is printed by The Times than by any other New York news- 
paper. Quality and volume of circulation and advertising results considered, 
the advertising rates of The New York Times are lower than those of any 
other newspaper in the world. 


Che New York Times 


Times Square, New York 
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FINDS NEOSHO PLAN 
HELPS LIVE PAPERS 


The Thing Is to Use Intelligently a 
Force That Is of Benefit to Mer- 
chants, Says Publisher of 
Clinton Newspaper 


“Newspaper publishers in sonie of the 
small cities where the Neosho plan has 
been heard of are suspicious of it. 
They need not be,” declares J. W. 
Pierce, publisher of the Clinton (Ind.) 
Daily Clintonian. 

“When Gurney Lowe came to Clinton 
to establish there his co-operative sales- 
day plan as a community developer and 
business stimulator, one of the ques- 
tions asked him was: ‘If we adopt this 
plan shall we use gds in the newspa- 
pers ft 

“‘No.’ says Mr. Lowe. 

“*We found that no newspaper has a 
circulation general enough to answer 
the purpose. We use circulars.’ 

“To the publisher of a Clinton news- 
paper that is regarded as a good local 
advertising medium this frank state- 
ment was not uninteresting. 

“This sounded like a challenge to the 
newspaper as an advertising medium for 
covering the home field. One thing I 
liked, however: None could accuse’ the 
home newspapers of working up the 
Neosho plan as a means for selling 
newspaper advertising. 

“The Neosho plan has done much to 
promote more advertising and more 
scrupulous care in sticking to the truth 
in all advertising. 

“Newspapers in the Wabash valley, 
the home of the Neosho plan, are no less 
recognized now than before as the best 
mediums for the great bulk of the ad- 
vertising. What most alert publishers 
in these towns foresaw has proved true; 
the stimulating of a more general and 
more intelligent interest in advertising 
has helped their business. 

“The combination of using newspaper 
space, along with the circularizing, has 
brought noticeably better results. 

“An important question to the news- 
paper, in its relation to the Neosho plan, 
is whether it also can offord special 
monthly bargains. The Clintonian has 
scription specials for the one day only 
to rural and neighboring town sub- 
done some of this in short time sub- 
scribers. The results were fairly satis- 
factory. However, the tendency to stir 
up questions of too great contrast be- 
tween the price per week by carriers in 
the towns and a special price by mail at 
a Neosho-bargain-day figure make it 
doubtful as to keeping this up. To a 
weekly paper, the contrast between the 
price by carrier and the price by mail 
would not figure as a factor. 

“But the circulars offer to newspapers 
a real advertising opportunity. The 
very basis of the Neosho plan idea is 
to reach out into that fringe and outer 
circle of homes, just beyond the range 
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A GROSS SALES COMPARISON 


GROSS sales on Neosho sales day 
ry. 

as compared with the same day 
of the previous week before the an- 








nouncement of the special sales day 
has gone out: 

Clothing store sales day.... . » $1,552.00 
; ame day previous week 217.00 
Dry goods and ladies’ ready-to-wear 1,277.00 
Sales on same day previous week.. 683.00 











of the regular customers for the adver- 
tisers. The circulars have regularly 
carried display advertisements for the 
Daily Clintonian 

“To this advertising, followed up by 
some personal work and _ distributing 
sample copies, this paper attributes much 
of its recent growth. Its rural and near- 
by towns circulation has doubled since 
the Neosho plan was introduced. 

“Through the Neosho plan the mer- 
chants have attracted many new buyers 
to come into Clinton and trade. Every 
one of these is a potential Clinton news- 
paper subscriber. 

“In the display space in the Neosho 
plan circulars, two things have been 
played up; first, that for news of Clin- 
ton and vicinity Clinton’s daily paper 
should be read regularly; Second, that 
Clinton merchants offer many genuine 
buying opportunities between the Neo- 
sho plan once-a-month special sales, and 
that the way to keep in touch with these 
is through the Daily Clintonian. Dur- 
ing the stringent times the fact has been 
stressed that often in a single issue of 
the paper, readers will find buying 
chances that will save them the price of 
the paper for six months or a year. 

“Without the newspaper in any way 
conspiring, there have appeared in a 
number of the display ads run in the 
Neosho circulars—which must be printed 
a week or more ahead of the actual 
sales days—notices like this: ‘For addi- 
tional price quotations, see Saturday’s 


Daily Clintonian. These have come 
from the grocers, who have _ had 
trouble quoting prices several days 
ahead. 


“Those ads, while put out solely for 
business reasons by the advertisers, 
have, naturally, been of benefit as stimu- 
lators for increased Clintonian circula- 
tion. 

“The merchants of Clinton labor un- 
der no delusion that circulars are a 
better medium for carrying store news 
to the main body of their customers than 
the newspapers. They realize that by 
far the larger part of their regular 
customers are reached by the newspa- 
pers, but this does not deter them from 
striving to attract others from the ter- 
ritory just outside that of their estab- 
lished trade and the success of the Ne- 
osho Plan users is evidenced by the ac- 
companying table, showing previous 
conditions in towns using the plan and 
others not using it,” during the recent 
critical period of business uncertainty: 








TEST RECORDS OF THE NEOSHO PLAN 





Towns using the Neosho Plan: 


Spencer, Ind. 
Robinson, II. 
DRS IE Kb pbeobib ess de ccesvcegheesesens 
Marshall. Ind. 
NE, DOE: cc cvcsdvieccccncsenbsbeesstace 
Brazil, Ind. 
Clinton, Ind. 


Retait Trave INDUSTRIES 

---- Increase 21% Farming 

«++. Increase 14/5% Decrease 12 3/5% 
---- Increase 22% Farming 

«--. Increase 10% Farming 

-.+- Increase 12% Decrease 65% 

° Increase 16 1/10% Decrease 55% 
..++ Increase 24 3/10% Decrease 52% 


Towns not using the Neosho Plan: 


ee, TE, oc nccdcdscedssssvscénescsonsecave 
Attica, Ind. 


RG, Tab, okie kssenevcsscndnssevcessces os 


Greencastle, Ind. .... 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


--+. Decrease 24% 
-++. Decrease 20% 
«++. Decrease 47% 


--+» Decrease 10% 


Decrease 45% 
Decrease 75% 
Wholesale 
Normal 
Decrease 50% 


Decrease 15% 


for January 14, 


L922 





in town. 


Original 


during run. 
sheets.” 


That is what scores of pressmen and pub- 
lishers have said since we introduced the 


Gritless 
News Ink 


No more time lost in wash-ups 


No more ‘muddy 


Use Gritless and have the best printed paper 
Get in touch with our nearest | 
branch and learn all about this product | 
which has set the standard for news ink and | 
therefore is in greatest demand. 





Cincinnati 
New York 
Boston 
Baltimore 





Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


Buffalo 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 


Milwaukee 


The Ault & Wiborg Co, 


Minneapolis 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Fort Worth 
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Boston Sunday Advertiser 
First Among Boston Sunday Papers 


in General Foreign Advertising 


; The Boston Sunday Advertiser led all Boston Sunday papers in volume of General Foreign Advertising carried during 
i ¢ “ 
- ie the year 192]— 
Is 
e | The Boston Sunday Advertiser was the only Boston Sunday newspaper to show a gain in General Foreign Advertising 


during the year 1921— 


ST EMRE DRS Teng ARES OP Se 


In General Foreign Advertising the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser Carried 


} = 802,413 Lines = 


* 228,523 MORE LINES Than the Second Paper 
391,306 MORE LINES Than the Third Paper 
*436,.973 MORE LINES Than the Fourth Paper 


*From the lineage of the 2nd and 4th newspapers are deducted the ie figures for special weekly pages such as 
“Business Review,” “Home Builders,” “Industrial,” etc. The inclusion of this lineage would still leave the Boston 
Sunday Advertiser in first place. 





y 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser, read by over 400,000 families or 1,200,000 individuals, offers the most direct and 
easiest path to the extremely wealthy Boston and New England markets. Advertising in the Boston Sunday Advertiser 
creates intensive consumer demand, ensures complete distribution and secures thorough dealer co-operation in this 
er wealthy territory. 
est | aA , , ie ase) 
The readers of the Boston Sunday Advertiser in themselves constitute a market that is prolific in sales possibilities; in 
uct | fact they form the very backbone of the New England market for luxuries as well as the necessities of life. 


nd | 





The Merchandising Ser- 


irene | | Boston Sunday Advertiser | |r" ats"; 


tiser offers to advertisers reports supplied by 


. 7 e ° , Boston News .” 
‘conmical conc, “| | Buying Guide for 1,200,000 Readers |_| stisica urea.” 


BOSTON: s=evADVERTISER 


by! 
SS<YNEW ENGLANDS GREATEST A = UEP SAN Ve Sunoay jj « 7 NEWSPAPER 12 
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EVENING POST SOLD BY 
; LAMONT 


Syndicate Understood to Have Paid 
$1,750,000 for Property to Be Run 


on Co-operative Basis by 
Edwin Gay and Staff 
The New York Evening Post was 


sold January 11 by Thomas W. Lamont. 
The new owner? are said to be a syndi- 
cate, headed by Cleveland H. Dodge, 
A. J. Seligman and Vance McCormick. 
Though frank admission is made by 
officials of the Post of the sale of the 
property, no information as to the de- 
tails of the transaction or the definite 
new owners were forthcoming up to the 
time Epriror & PUBLISHER went to press. 
The Post officials were in conference up 
to 11 o’clock yesterday morning for the 
admitted purpose of putting the finish- 
ing touches to the transfer and the 
preparation of a statement. 

Epitor & PusLisHER’s understanding 
of what has happened, from sources 
that are in a position to know, are that 
Messrs. Dodge, Seligman and McCor- 
mick are backing a group of members 
of the Post staff in the purchase of the 
paper and that it will be conducted un- 


der the continued direction of Edwin 
T. Gay, the president under the passing 
Lamont ownership, on a_ co-operative 
basis. 

The deal is understood to involve 


$1,750,000; $250,000 of which is repre- 
sented in cash. Vance McCormick, one 
of the reputed new owners of the Post, 
is the owner of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot and News. 


The Evening Post is known to have 
been in the market for some time past 
and it has been generally understood 


that Mr. Lamont has dropped more than 
a million dollars in the property since his 
purch ase a little over three years ago. 
Last year’s losses of the Post are said to 
have totalled $700,000 and the previous 
year’s $400,000. 

Frank A. Munsey is understood to 
have made offers for the Post within 
the past few weeks for the purpose of 
acquiring the Post’s Associated Press 
membership for his Evening Sun. 

Aside from the names of the reputed 
new owners, mentioned above, as gath- 
ered by Eprror & PuBLisHer, there have 
been mentioned those of August Heck- 
scher, Mrs. Willard Straight, William 


Church Osborn, Marshall Field, Adolph 
Lewisohn, Peter F. Byrne, Harold I. 
Pratt, George D. Pratt, Mrs. Finley 
Gould Shepard, Donald Scott, Harold 
Phelps Stokes, Norman Davis, Henry 
T. Denison, Clarence Wooley, Sam Lew- 
isohn, Frank L. Polk and C. W. Alex- 
ander. 


The Evening Post was established by 
William Coleman, a Massachusetts law- 
yer, November 16, 1801, and among its 
first subscribers were Aaron Burr, Col. 


Barclay, Strong Sturges, Anthony Lis- 
penard, Joel and Jonathan Post, Isaac 
Ledyard, John Jacob Astor and Philip 


Livingston. William Cullen Bryant be- 
gan to write for the paper in 1826, and 
was made chief editor three years later, 
Parke Godwin became managing editor 
in 1836, and held the place until 1865, 
vhen he became editor on the death of 
William Cullen Bryant, holding that po- 
sition until 1881. Carl Schurz was the 
editor from that year until 1883, two 
years after the control of the property 
had passed to Henry Villard, father of 
Oswald Garrison Villard. Edwin L. 
Godkin came to the Evening Post in 
1883 as editor. He was succeeded by 
Horace White, who served as editor 
until 1903, when Rollo Ogden took the 
position. 

In August, 


1918, the Evening Post 
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was purchased 
Villard and 
Thomas E. 
firm.of J. P. 


Oswald Garrison 

other stockholders, by 
Lamont, a member of the 
Morgan & Co. 


from 


enties. in ‘Somes 


It has been strongly rumored in news- 
paper circles in New York this week 
that William Randolph Hearst would 
start several newspapers in several Texas 
cities, among them Dallas, Galveston, 
El Paso, Houston and San Antonio, and 
that Lester Clark, who has been general 
manager of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
for several years and who it has been 
announced would continue as_ publisher 
of that paper under Mr. Hearst’s owner- 
ship, would go to Texas shortly to in- 
vestigate conditions. Mr. Clark, who 
has been spending the past week at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York, when ques- 
tioned by Eprror & PusiisHer, said that 
a month ago he went to Texas to look 
over for Mr. Hearst but 
that no purchase had been made up to 
the present time. 


some property 


~ isnt it about time for a 


SPECIAL EDITION ! 


There have been practically no special 
editions of newspapers since 1914, Con- 
ditions have not been ripe for them until 


ohn B.Gallagher Co. 


2 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 
Americas Benes sa omnes ceeniiieiaiaanal 
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HALL HEADS BAY STATERS 


Seventy Editors at Massachusetts Press 
Association Annual Meeting 
(By Telegraph to Epttor & PustisHer) 


30ston, Mass., Jan. 11—The annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Press As- 
socfation was held in an all day session 
at the Parker House with more than 
seventy members and visitors present. 


. The incoming officers are, Leon C. Hall, 


Wareham Courier, president; Gardner 
E. Campbell, Wakefield Item; J. Lee 
Robinson, Cambridge Chronicle, and L. 
E. Chandler, Palmer Journal, vice- 
presidents; ex-president Robert S. Os- 
terhaut, Hudson News, treasurer; Carl 
Prescott, Quincy Ledger, secretary; J. 
Lee Robinson, Cambridge Chronicle, 
auditor; and ex-president Alexander 
Starbuck, Waltham Free Press-Tribune, 
historian. 

At the afternoon session the principal 
speakers were Edward Percy Howard 
of the American Press and Secretary 


now. 


fort count. 


tion. 


Today, however, the situation demands 
an expression of progress. 
has gone ahead, gradually but surely, and 
those who have made it go want to ex- 
press their progress. 


Our system and personnel not only 
make a successful special edition cer- 
tain but insures the retention of a mass 
of special edition business after the 
special edition has been run. 


Our representatives are familiar with 
every line of industry and can make ef- 


We shall be glad to explain and 
believe we can convince. A request 
for information implies no obliga- 












Patten of Skowhegan, Me., secretary } 
the Maine Press Association. At ; 
banquet at 6 o’clock Governor Cox 
Massachusetts gave an interesting 
dress, following which the members 
tended the evening performance 
Keith’s Theatre. 


Hughes and Howard Exchange Joh,” 
The American Press Associatig 
New York, has appointed Sam 
Hughes as_ editor-in-chief of ¢ 
American Press, the  organizatj 
publication, in the place of Edward® 
Howard, who becomes editor-in-ch 
of the Publishers’ Autocaster Serynl 
succeeding Mr. Hughes. 


New Farm Paper in New York 


The Western New York Grower 
Granger is to be the name of a mm 
farm publication which will be issued ¥ 
ginning early in 1922 by the Batad 
News Publishing Company. : 


| 


Your town 
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The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


was the ONLY New York evening paper 
that GAINED 


in PAID DISPLAY ADVERTISING in 1921 











oar ' compared with 1920—and 1920 
EVENING ; ae 
JOURNAL was the biggest advertising 
: year in the history of The JOURNAL. 
GAINED HERE ARE “THE RECORDS: 
5555 EVENING JOURNAL printed 39143 cots. 3335 cols. GAIN 
. EVENING WORLD “ aaaee “ 7. « LOSS 
al Cols. om “ 22809 ~- 2237 ~ Loss 
n- MAIL “ 18092 “ 1454 « LOSS 
til TELEGRAM “ 7397 “ 1681 ~~ Loss 
POST “ 10526 « 3306 “Loss 
‘ 
ds §& 
wn ; 
nd 
ex- § 
nly 
er- 
ass 
the 
vith 
ef- 





he NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL issupreme in PAID DISPLAY ADVERTISING because it is supreme in CIRCULATION 
It has TWICE the circulation of the next evening paper—and 53,341 besides. It has the l@gest 
daily circulation in America—and at 3c a copy. 
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NO RATE CUTS BUT MORE 
READERS RETAILERS INSIST 





(Continued from page 9) 





Many 
ary 

According to Mr. Anson, 
subscribers to stock in the Cleveland 
Shopping News Company are satisfied 
with the experiment and are signed up 
for a full vear ahead. 

Officers of the company are: 


£ these letters are compliment- 


the original 


Presi- 


dent, Victor Sincere, Bailey Company ; 
first vice-president, C. H. Strong, Wil- 
liam Taylor Son & Co.; second vice- 
president, Aaron Holtz, May Company; 
secretary. Paul Hirsch, Hirsch Com- 
pany; treasurer, John E. Crew, Ster- 


ling & Welch Company. 


The directors include: S. H. Halle, 
Halle Bros. Company; A. Shiverick, 
Higbee Company; E. L. Geismer, 
Stearn Company; Max Hellman, Lind- 
ner Company: F. A. Clark, Stone Shoe 
Company; W. B. Davis, W. B. Davis 
Company. 

Stockholders of all stores are at the 
ratio of five shares for each column of 
advertising allotted. Direct employes 
of the company are Mr. Anson, general 


advertising woman in 
a secretary-bookkeeper, 
operator, circulation man- 
istrict circulation managers, 
boy. and more than 375 
acting under pay as dis- 


manager, an 

charge of copy. 
telephone 
ager, 
and 
school 


six d 
office 
boys 
tributors 
The 


divided into 


and its environs have been 
six districts. Over each is 
a district circulator manager, reporting 
to the circulator manager. These dis- 
trict circulation men, whe drive their 
own Ford cars, are permanent employes, 
working the full week. Each has un- 
der him from 50 to 65 school boys, paid 
an average of $1.25 for delivering 
routes averaging 400 papers each every 
Saturday morning. These boys are of 
seventh and eighth grade and high 
school-freshmen age. Supervising their 
work are a number of inspectors—older 
high school boys who are paid an av- 
erage of $2 per week. One of these 
inspectors is responsible for checking 
delivery on ten routes every Saturday, 
reporting by telephone to the circulation 
manager. who keeps in constant tele- 
phone touch with district circulators. 

The school boys employed are under 
rigid rules, bags are furnished and each 
boy’s paper is delivered to his home; 
he carries a cut-out map of his terri- 
tory—adjoining his home—and has ex- 
plicit directions as to the route he must 
follow; he must start before 8:30 a. m. 
and complete his delivery before noon 
every Saturday. 

Each boy is paid by 
375, not one a week 
by Manager Anson. 

The cost to advertisers is found 
weekly by dividing the expenses of each 
issue. °" The eight issues preceding 
January 1 maintained an average of 
line rate of 15 cents. 

A statement of the publishers says: 

“Fifteen cents a line is about 60 per 
cent less than the rates charged Cleve- 
land stores by Cleveland daily newspa- 
pers. In justice to the newspapers, it 
should be pointed out that they furnish 
free engraving service to advertisers, 


city 


out of 
“fired” 


check; 
has been 


whereas Shopping News advertisers 
must pay for their own engravings. 
However, by virtue of an engraving 


buying pool which this office operates, 
engraving costs are kept so low that to- 
tal cost of Shopping News advertising 
easily remains within 40 per cent of 
daily newspaper rates. 
“Shopping News 


printed on a 


is 


Editor 


calendered stock that costs 34 of a cent 
per pound more than standard news- 
print. Were newsprint to be substitu- 
ted, there would be a saving of approxi- 
mately $2.81 per column, which would 
bring the line rate down to 10.6c. The 
line rate of a 16-page Shopping News 
would be correspondingly lower. 

“It should also be remembered that 
no Cleveland daily newspaper claims as 
much 100.000 actual home delivery 
circulation. Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion reports will probably show the 
largest home delivery circulation to be 
no more than 80,000, if that much. 
Shopping News may conscientiously lay 
claim to at least 90 per cent perfection 
in distribution each week—which means 
135,000 actual home delivery circula- 
tion.” 


as 


NEW POST FOR ANDERSON 


New York Printers’ Labor Adviser 
Enters Wider Field 
Anderson, 

director of 
Printers’ 


Se 
aging 
ploying 
signed that 


16. Mr. 


for several years man- 

the New York Em 
Association, has re- 
position, effective January 
Anderson will join the staff 
of Curtis, Fosdick & Belknap, New 
York, as labor adviser to a group of 
large corporations in the coal, steel and 
other industries. He has had wide ex- 
perience in industrial affairs. Mr. An- 
derson’s first work in his new position 
will be an investigation in the coal in- 
dustry in which all union contracts ex- 
pire in March. 

Mr. Anderson, while a New Englander 
by birth, was engaged in newspaper and 
publicity work in Chicago for several 
years, served in the army during the 
war, and then took his present position. 
The firm of Curtis, Fosdick & Belknap 
has offices in the Woolworth Building. 
James F. Curtis was assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Taft 
and former counsel for the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, while Raymond B. Fosdick 
was assistant to Secretary of War Baker 
and was also chairman of the Committee 
on Training Camp Activities. 


NEW “LINE” CONDUCTOR 


Richard Henry Little Takes Over 
Chicago Tribune Colyum 


Henry Little of the Chi- 
cago Tribune has been made editor 
of the Tribune’s “Line O’ Type” col- 
umn, the column made famous by the 
late Bert Leston Taylor. Since the 
death of “B. L. T.” in March, 1921, the 
orphaned “Line” has passed from the 
hands of one editor to another, in the 
effort to maintain high standard. 

Mr. Little has seen long service as 
a humorous writer. He began work 
in Chicago on the Daily News fifteen 
years ago. Later he was. on the old 
Chicago Herald under James Keeley. 
He was foreign correspondent for the 
Tribune during the war, and since 
then has been on the local staff. 


Richard 





CAN’T KEEP NEWS OUT 


New Bedford Standard Used Full Page 
to Tell Readers Why 


“You can’t keep news out of the 
Standard” is the cap-line heading in a 
full-page advertisement that ran a few 
days ago as part of a series in the New 
Bedford Standard, which is telling news- 
paper readers of Southern Massachus- 
etts a tew factsgabout the business. 

“A good many people have tried to— 
and failed. This policy has made many 
enemies—and more readers. For people 
who know enough to buy shoes, food 
and clothes that are guaranteed and test 
true aren’t going to buy adulterated or 
doctored news. 
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“There are times when omission of a 
news item or the telling of a half-truth 
might save the feelings or help an indi- 
vidual. This item might, in itself, be of 
no interest or importance to readers gen- 
erally. But that man would know—and 
his friends would soon come to know— 
that the Standard at least once sup- 
pressed or altered news. 

“And these people would wonder who 
else was getting such favors at the 
Standard office and how much of what 
appeared in the paper as news wasn’t 
just exactly on the level. 

“So the Standard sticks to the broad 
principle that within the limits of the law 
and of decency it will print fully and 
without favor the news of the commun- 
ity it serves. This means that what one 
reads in the Standard is the whole truth, 
as near as human beings can report it, 
and nothing but the truth. 

“The proof of this assertion is the 
absence in New Bedford of individuals 
who dare assert—or asserting, can dem- 
onstrate—that the Standard colors or 
suppresses news.” 


TOYS FOR 19,000 CHILDREN 





New Orleans Times-Picayune Is Santa 
to White and Black Kiddies 


Christmas Eve the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune distributed toys to 
12,000 poor children from a mammoth 
tent in Lafayette Square, across the 
street from its new home. The toys 
were distributed on a sunny day, but 


despite the tropical sun Santa Cla 
was inside the big tent, with a Chris. 
mas tree glowing with a_ thousap/ 
lights, and the children were allowe 














Los Ange 


26,987,4 





ALLC 
T 












to choose their toys for themselves, jm North C 
The fund began twenty-five yea Printer 
ago, during the editorship of Page y Meet 
Saker, and has continued without ; s 
break. For several years this fu 

has averaged from $10,000 to $12, (By Te 
annually. All labor is  voluntee Rocky 
Members of the Doll and Toy Fuy Seventy 
Committee are men in nearly even weekly 
station of life. No Times-Picayuy in mid- 
man receives a cent. One of ther Salem, 
porters writes the daily stories, al of the n 
other man acts as purchaser for p Star P 
of the toys. D. D. Moore, editor g Shop ta 
the paper, and chairman of the Dg lems fe 
and Toy Fund Committee, supervis of the 
every detail of the purchase and x newspal 
rangement. > ston-Sal 
In addition to the Doll and Ty erally « 
Fund, the Times-Picayune conducts ire of si 
separate Christmas Gift Fund for m@ The b 
gro children, more than 7,000 @Qover by 
whom were provided with toys. og the ( 
5 Fort 

Utica Telegram Suspends Dgram in 
Utica, N. Y., Jan. 11—The Mornififwhole 
Telegram, started here a year and #with sp¢ 
half ago, annbunced its suspension tymside. I 
day. The publishers, a dozen or mogge“Wheth 
of Utica’s leading business men apmevertisins 
capitalists, say they discontinue tWgBe Low 
daily to devote their efforts to tmConnect 
Utica Saturday Globe, a weekly wig™Weekly 
national circulation. ion and 
A re 

a passed 
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FIRST 
IN AMERICA | 


78 Lines 





Paid Advertising 





1921 





| For 





Sunday; (c) evening. 


opposed to yellow sensationalism 
tisers and readers alike. 


stands, 


In 
In 
In 
In 
In 
In 


FIRST 


Eastern Representative: 








(a) Morning and Sunday; 


Showing agate lines of advertising “? 
21 


from January 1 to December 31, 

the leading newspaper in each of the respective 

cities named. 

LOS ANGELES TIMES (a).... 26,987,478 

BS ae eee 23,549,036 

Chicago Tribune (a)..........:.- 23,011,023 
Peaswarg Preat Ob). oicesicsceece 21,806,780 
| > le ie a SS 21,652,613 
| Washington Star (b)............ 21,032,405 
| St. Louis Post-Dispatch (by...... 19,716,760 
| Baltimore SOW oC). 6occcccevecee 19,371,980 
| Columbus Dispatch (b)........... 17,858,310 
Philadelphia Inquirer (a)......... 16,744,800 

a: ee 15,958,303 

Minneapolis Journal ............. 13,617,324 

Buffalo Evening News (c)........ 12,063,238 

RE GED onacpesvéeiebr pecds 11,870,888 

St. Paul Pioneer 

Press-Dispatch (b) ...........- 11,706,394 
Grand Rapids Press (c)......... 11,694,718 


(b) evening and 


The list embraces leading American newspapers, and their advertis- 
ing supremacy is incontrovertible evidence that sane journalism as 


best serves the interests of adver- 


And in it own field during same period the Los Angeles Times 


Foreign Advertising 

Local Display Advertising 
Classified Advertising 
Advertising Gain over 1920 
Volume of Reading Matter 
Home Delivered Circulation 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago—225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ALLOW SCHOOL CREDIT 
TO APPRENTICES 


North Carolina Press Association Cuts 
Printers’ Learning Time 2 14 Years at 






y Meeting in Winston-Salem.—Wil- 

ut ; son Foundation Endorsed. 

fund vie Seta 

2 (By Telegraph to Epitor & PustisHeR.) 
tel Rocky Mount, N. C, Jan. 11— 


‘un§ Seventy-five editors from daily and 
ven) weekly newspapers of North Carolina, 
YUMIE in mid-winter meeting at Winston- 
et Salem, January 5 and 6, enjoyed one 
awl of the most successful sessions of the 


paw Star Press Association ever held. 
t WE Shop talk with real live knotty prob- 
Dol jems featured the business sessions 


Vis of the organizations, while the local 
1 a newspaper folks, the clubs of Win- 
* ston-Salem and the towns folks gen- 
To erally outdid themselves in a rapid 
: fire of social events. 
The business sessions were presided 
over by President John H. Sherrill 
Yof the Concord Tribune. 
> For the midwinter meeting a pro- 
Sram included problems covering the 
whole phase of newspaper activities 
and @awith special reference to the business 
Wside. Included among them was 
momaWhether or Not Subscription or Ad- 
Mvertising Rates Could at This Time 
e tuaBe Lowered,” “Desirable News Print 
o twaConnections,” “What Is News for a 
. widWeekly Paper,” “The Labor Situa- 
Mtion and the Training of Apprentices.” 
A resolution was presented and 
assed which has as its intent and 
Mpurpose the allowing of two and a 
half years’ credit to the time required 
pf apprentices when such apprentices 
old certificates of graduation from 
Man accredited high school. 
The Woodrow Wilson 
Bwas indorsed. 
® The social side of the gathering was 
wpbly taken care of. For the first 
Wiay's session the Kiwanis Club had 
nany of the editors as their guests. 
WFormer Secretary of the Navy, Jo- 
Bephus Daniels, editor of the Raleigh 
News and Observer and a past presi- 





— 


— 


Foundation 


lent of the association, was the 
peaker. 
On the following day the Civilian 


lub had the association members as 
heir guests, and the program on that 
ccasion was furnished by the editors 
f several of the dailies of the State 
nd Prof. Branson of the University 
‘ews Letter. The afternoon of one 
ay was given over to an auto ride 
bout Winston-Salem, after which a 
ip of inspection was made through 
e tobacco manufacturing plants of 
eR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. 
A banquet on the evening of the 
rst day was tendered by the clubs of 
€ city, at which the Hon. James B. 
air was toastmaster and presented to 
i audience a program of a mid- 
inter session held thirty years be- 
pre in Winston-Salem, in which he 
erved in a similar capacity, and at 
hich Josephus Daniels was a speak- 
Mr. Daniels spoke on this occa- 
on, as did W. C. Dowd, editor of the 
arlotte News, Mayor Haynes of the 
ty of Winston, Henry Dwire of the 
imston-Salem Sentinel and others. 












as sane 
r- City Hall Reporters’ Elect 
= The following officers for the com- 





8 year have been elected by the 
ew York City Hall Reporters’ As- 
pclation: President, Vincent Tanzola, 










rooklyn Standard Union; Vice- 
resident, Harry D. Kingsbury, 
ribune; Secretary-Treasurer, Fred 






- Adams, New York City News As- 
pciation; members of Executive 
ommittee, Alfred W. Pierce, Sun; 
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James L. Durkin, Evening Telegram; 
Daniel A. Breen, Evening World, and 
Clarence C. Worden, Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union. The annual dinner of the 
association will be held at the Hotel 
\stor, March 4. 


“OPEN SHOP” IN TAMPA 





Composing Rooms Drop Union Men 
When Contract Expires 
Practically all of the larger Tampa 
(Fla.) printing establishments went on 
an open-shop basis Jan. 1. Only the 
typographical branches are affected by 
the change, pressmen and _ stereotypers 
working under a separate agreement. 
Union leaders estimate that from thirty 
to forty men were out of work as a re- 
sult of the change, of which number 
some thirty-one, including regulars and 
subs, were formerly employed by the 
Tribune. The union agreement expired 

at midnight December 31. 

The job shops and other big printing 
establishments of the city had practically 
all gone on an open-shop basis some 
months ago, with the exception of the 
Times, afternoon daily, which thus far 
has not been so badly affected by the 
change, as has the morning paper. The 
Times, in an editorial appearing Satur- 
day afternon, Dec. 31, announced its de- 
cision to work on an open-shop basis, 
but invited all printers to return to their 
jobs. 


For Grower and Granger 
The new weekly to be published by 
the Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News Pub- 
lishing Company, will be named Grower 
& Granger. The first issue will make 
its appearance this month. 





for 










THE POST 
ENQUIRER 


Oakland, California, 
December 28th, 1921. 


The Oakland Enquirer was purchased 
today by the Post Publishing Company, 
and beginning January 2, 1922, will be 
published in conjunction with The Oak- 
land Daily Post under the name of 
The Post-Enquirer of Oakland. 

The consolidated newspaper will be a 
progressive metropolitan journal, de- 
voted to the highest ideals and the up- 
building of everything that is whole- 
some. The policy of the consolidated 
newspaper will be the policy which has 
heretofore guided the publication of The 
Oakland Daily Post. 

E. A. Vandeventer, heretofore pub- 
lisher of The Oakland Daily Post, to- 
day becomes publisher of The Post-En- 
quirer, and will represent the new own- 
ers of this newspaper. C. H. Brock- 
hagen, formerly manager of the En- 
quirer, will be business manager. 


JOHN FRANCIS NEYLAN 
Pres., The Post Publishing Company 
The Post-Enquirer will be clean in 
its advertising as well as its news col- 
umns, and all obnoxious and objection- 
able advertising will be refused. Sus- 
taining member of National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, member local 
Better Business Bureau, member A.B.C. 


E. A. VANDEVENTER 


Editor and Publisher 


C. H. BROCKHAGEN 


Business Manager 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 


New York—-225 Fifth Avenue 

Kansas City—Victor Building 
Atlanta—404 Constitution Building 
Los Angeles—510 Union League Bldg. 
Chicago—72 W. Adams Street 
Detroit—516 Lightner Building 

















January 14, 


The 1922 EDITION of the 


AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER ANNUAL 
& DIRECTORY 


IS READY FOR DELIVERY 


The present volume contains 
all the old features and some 
new ones. There are 97 spe- 
cially engraved Maps and 332 
lists of different classes of pub- 
lications. Gazetteer informa- 
tion has been recently revised. 
Populations are from the re- 
cent Census. 













The price is $15.00, carriage 
paid in the United States and 
Canada. An early order gives 
longest service of the book. 
Because of the resulting sav- 
ing in accounting and corres- 
pondence we thank the patrons 
who enclose check with their 
order. 


Address the publishers. 













N. W. AYER & SON 
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READERS PAYING LESS 
RECEIVE MORE 


Dr. Talcott Williams and Melville Stone 
Tell Fall River Chamber of Com- 
munity’s Duty to Its 
Newspapers 


With increasing revenues from adver- 
tising and decreasing revenues from cir- 
culation, the newspapers are steadily tak- 
ing less profit from their readers and giv- 
ing them a better press, Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, director-emeritus of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, tole. the Fall 
River (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce 
on January 5, when he and Melville E. 
Stone, counselor of the Associated 
Press, were guests of honor at a dinner. 

It is a sign of the onward march of 
civilization, Dr. Williams said, when in 
public enterprises the margin of profit 
decreases and that of service increases. 

The speaker made a strong point of 
the difficulties experienced by newspapers 
in getting the best news of a community. 
The abnormalities of a community are 
easy to detect, just as are the symptons 
of a disordered body. The normal life 
of a city is more difficult for a newspaper 
to report, often because those who are 
its important factors do not or will not 
tell their story to the newspapers. If 
civic and socia! improvement efforts 
could reach the newspapers, the latter 
could become a record of betterment in- 
stead of a chronicle of crime. 

This subject was treated from a differ- 
ent angle by Mr. Stone. Newspapers, 
he said, are not purely commercial prop- 
ositions. No editor has a right to pub- 
lish anything the public wants. Stand- 
ards of decency, respect for the privacy 
of a man’s domestic relations, must be 
enforced. The editor is so dependent 
upon the public for his news and for 
financial support that he must be a good 
citizen for those reasons if for no others. 
A community that has a civic pride 
which leads it along the paths of right- 
eousness will always find newspapers 
anxious and eager to lend their assis- 
tance in developing it along its chosen 
lines, Mr. Stone declared. 

Dr. Williams was presented with an 
autographed testimonial from the guests 
by Joseph D. Milne, editor of the Fall 
River News, and a similar remembrance 
was given to Mr. Stone by Edward’ D. 
Toohil, managing editor of the Fall 
River Herald. Messrs. Milne and Too- 
hil, with Henry F. Nickerson of the 
Fall River Globe and Jean B. Paradis 
of L’Independant, welcomed the speak- 
ers to Fall River on behalf of the local 
newspaper men. 





FELLOWS HONOR COCHRAN 


New Member of Scripps Editorial Board 
Guest at Toledo Banquet 


Negley D. Cochran, who has retired 
from the editorship of the Toledo News- 
Bee to join the Scripps Editorial Board, 
as told in Epiror & PuBLisHeEr last week, 
was the guest of honor at a banquet in 
Toledo, January 4. Among those who 
came to congratulate Mr. Cochran on 
his promotion were Robert P. Scripps, 
editorial executive of the Scripps-Mc- 
Rae League; Roy Howard, business 
executive of the Scripps-McRae League; 
W. W. Hawkins, president of the United 
Press; Thomas L. Sidlo, general coun- 
sel for the league; E. E. Martin, presi- 
dent of the N.E.A. Service; H. N. 
Rickey, Victor H. Morgan, editor-in- 
chief of the Scripps-McRae papers of 
Ohio; W. H. Dodge, president of the 
Scripps-McRae League; Frank W. Ros- 
tock, business manager of the N.E.A. 
Service; Harold M. Cochran, of the 
N.E.A. staff; C. S. Northup, local coun- 
sel for the league; E. E. Cook, editor of 


‘ 
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the Columbus Citizen; George B. Par- 
ker, editor of the Cleveland Press; L. 
E. Judd, editor of the Akron Press, and 
Elmer P. Fries, of the Cincinnati Post. 

Members of the News-Bee staff were: 
W. W. Roche, Harold Talburt, W. T. 
DeWolfe, Mart Manley, A. M. Bruns- 
kill, George B. Blount, H. A. Palmer, 
Fallis Warner, Frank M. Cochran, Fred 
Leu, Elmer Williams, R. J. Meade, Earl 
Aiken, Ralph Snyder, F. M. Heller, J. 
M. Shields, Fred L. Mollenkopf, Wil- 
liam Mack, Howard Stephenson, Charles 
A, Henderson, Corwin Root, M. J. To- 
bin, Edward Owens, E. M. Stewart, John 
Willhauck, W. W. Pierce, W. H. Ste- 
wart, C. A. Collin, and Dr. George L. 
Chapman, Sprague Jones and Don 
Cochran. 





Pettit Manager of Age-Herald _ 
Daniel R. Pettit, for six years busi- 
ness manager of the Augusta (Ga.) 


Chronicle, has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald, succeeding the 
late R. A. Mullins. Mr. Pettit started 
his newspaper career with the New 
York World as a solicitor. He is a 
vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Executives. 


Towner with Augusta Chronicle 


L. H. Towner, formerly advertising 
manager of the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Daily Phoenix, has joined the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle in a similar position. 


Beaumont News Names Special 


The Beaumont (Tex.) News has ap- 
pointed Frost, Landis & Kohn, New 
York, Chicago and Atlanta, to repre- 
sent it in the national advertising 
field. The News was established in 
November, 1921. 











Seattle P.-I1. Names Chew 


W. W. Chew has been appoint 
Eastern advertising representative , 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, eff, 
tive January 15, following announg 
ment that W. R. Hearst owned { 
paper. 





















Portland World Fair Plans 
The annual New Year’s edition of ¢ 
Portland Oregonian, issued this year, 
January 2, featured the world’s expos 
tion that it is proposed to hold in Poy 
land in 1925. 





Press Fraternity at Wisconsin 
Twenty men students in journali 
at the University of Wisconsin 
organized the Delta Pi Delta fraterny 
and will establish a clubhouse { 
journalism students. 

















Boston 





CHICAGO 








| not combined with morning editions. 
| | per cent by only one such combination. 


The TRANSCRIPT gained in local advertising where its value is best known. 
The TRANSCRIPT made the smallest loss in national advertising, both in 


amount and percentage. 


The TRANSCRIPT carried more classified advertising than any other Boston 
daily, and was second to only one daily and Sunday paper combined. It made 
the greatest gain in classified of any Boston paper. 


The TRANSCRIPT carried more book, resort and travel advertising than any 


| 
| other Boston paper. 

| The TRANSCRIPT carried more automobile advertising than any other Boston 
| 

| 


other Boston paper. 


Peoples Gas Building 


Evening Transcript 


Record for 1921 








The Transcript was the only Boston paper to 
| make a gain in total advertising for 1921 








The TRANSCRIPT was first in total advertising among Boston evening papers 
Its total was exceeded by a fraction of 


daily, and stood fourth among the daily and Sunday papers combined. 

The TRANSCRIPT published more high grade financial advertising than any 
One paper combining both daily and Sunday, carried 
more lineage but much of it did not measure up to Transcript standards. 


That Advertisers are turning more and more to the Transcript under current 
business conditions is shown by the fact that the Transcript was the only 
Boston daily or Sunday paper to show a gain for the year. 








National Advertising Representatives 


| CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


NEW YORK 
Fifth Avenue Building 










































BOSTON 
Old South Building 
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4 | IRST in rubber products, clay products, glass products, 
a cash registers and numerous other industries. 





N the number of cities with a population of 25,000 or more, 
Ohio leads all other states—the new census shows 21 such 
cities. 


R 
Ss 
T 





URAL population equals 36.2 per cent of total popula- 
tion. Urban population 63.8 per cent. 





TEAM railroads with a mileage of over 8,000, electric 
railroads with over 2,500 and about 90,000 miles of high- 
ways, furnish Ohio with exceptional transportation fa- 
cilities. 





HE State of Ohio is one of the most fertile trade territories 
in the Union and the pulling power of Ohio newspapers 
is a power that merits the highest respect. Successful 
National Advertisers use these Daily Ohio Newspapers. 








Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 
lation Lines Lines lation 
Akron Beacon Journal ........... (E) 32,587 .085 .085 Lima Republican-Gazette ...... (M&S) 11,736 
PONY TIE rat se ee ae (E) 17,432 .06 .06 *Marietta Times .............20. (E) 5,982 
“Akron Sunday Times............ (S) 21,834 .07 .07 Middletown Journal ............. (E) 4,674 
“Athens Messenger ............... (E) 9,199 .03 -03 Newark American-Tribune ....... (E) 6,550 
Bellefontaine Examiner .......... (E) 4,264 .0179 .0179 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch....(E) 6,132 
Cincinnati Enquirer ........... (M-S) 72,294 .17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun and Times ....(M&E) 15,638 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ......... (M) 182,549 .32 .32 Portsmouth Sun-Times .......... (S) 9,552 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... (S) 215,703 .37 —_ Wee I Ni tetwnrdedscckeiacs (E) 87,519 
tiColumbus Dispatch ............. (E) 74,535 .15 .14 PEaramte THE aka wdsécccedccens (E) 1,092 
t?Columbus Dispatch .............. (S) 76,147 .15 .14 Warren Daily Chronicle ......... (E) 6,461 
Conneaut News Herald .......... (E) 3,080 .0179 .0179 “Youngstown Vindicator .......... (E) 24,587 
Dover Daily Reporter ........... (E) 4,103 .02 .02 *Youngstown Vindicator ......... (S) 25,277 
“Hamilton Daily News ........... (E) 7,123 .03 .03 
Ironton Irontonian .............- (M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 Govesemncet Geatemant, Cotsber 2, S088. 


*A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1921. 
Kenton Democrat ............... (E) 2,400. .014 .014 +Publisher’s Statement. 


*Lima News and Times-Democrat (E&S) 15,517 .06 .05 +tGovernment Statement, April 1, 1921. 















































ASK YOUR FRIEND FOR IT 


EPARTMENT Store rates of three hun- 
D dred daily newspapers in forty-eight cities, 

is the basis of an exhausive tabular report 
of the advertising committee of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, sent to members 
January 8 without any recommendations. 

Names of newspapers and cities are withheld, 
we are informed, but it is possible to use this 
basic data for comparative analysis. This in- 
formation is of vital concern to everyone in- 
terested in advertising. The report should be 
made available to the publishing and advertising 
interests of the country. 

It has been compiled for use at the retailers’ 
convention in New York City in February to 
which a daily newspaper publisher is to be in- 
vited to discuss advertising rates. 

It may be recalled that following the last meet- 
ing of the association in New York in January, 
1921, retailers went on strike in Paterson, New 
Haven and Peoria and assaults were made gen- 
erally on local newspaper rates. 

It is to be regretted that there is not more 
frankness and more of a co-operative spirit on 
the part of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation officers and directors than is shown by 
their refusal to make public the result of their 
findings. 


NEW YORK AUTO SHOW 


DVERTISING interest this week centers in 
A the New York automobile show. The at- 

tendance on Wednesday was in excess of 
25,000 despite the storm. The average is better 
than last year. There are 400 different makes 
on exhibition at the Grand Central, the product 
of 96 factories. Ford is prominent by his ab- 
sence. Gossip centers largely around Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s new car at $1475 and Gray's 
car at $475. 

Lineage in New York newspapers is 15 to 100 
per cent. greater than last year despite the fact 
that factory men, dealers and salesmen are not 
as numerous as in other years. Talk at the Old 
Timer’s party was newspapers—more newspapers 
than ever before. 

If some manufacturers would raise prices ever 
so little, there would be a crush of buyers, but 
at the moment the public seemes to be awaiting 
further price reductions. 


KILL SECTION FIVE OF STERLING BILL 
R. THOMASON was mighty liberal in his esti- 
M mate given to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
Tuesday that not more than ten per cent. 
of the members of the A. N. P. A. print racing en- 
tries, with the odds, and racing results. A more 
correct estimate would be five per cent. of all the 
daily newspapers of the United States. Such is the 
high standard of journalistic ethics in America. 

If our opinion were asked we would say that the 
next ten years will see the practical elimination of 
such “dope” from the columns of daily newspapers 
as it was eliminated last June from the wires of the 
Associated Press by a vote of the directors. 

But “dope”’-or no “dope” in the news columns, 
public service or misguided zeal is beside the ques- 
tion raised in the Sterling bill and especially section 
five of that measure. 

Newspaper men should rally at once to the sup- 
port of the legislative committee of the A. N. P. A. 
and help to defeat this clause because it is pernicious. 
It is aimed at the fundamental privileges enjoyed 
by the press and if Congress gives an inch under 
pressure to the forces that would curtail the free- 
dom of action of the editor, then the whole struc- 
ture of freedom of speech and press is endangered. 
CONGR ATULATIONS to the New 3edford 

Standard on its advertisements telling its 
readers that news can’t be suppressed and why. 
It is a frank, straightforward statement of truths 
that are elementary to newspaper men, but 
which are terra incognita to the numerous de- 
tractors of the daily press. Now, as never be- 
fore, is the time for the newspapers to strive 
for public service and to talk about their achieve- 
ments—to advertisers as well as readers. 


Editor 


KE D I 









MR. EDWARD PAGE MITCHELL 


t R. MITCHELL, the brilliant editor of the New 
L York Sun, added greatly to his reputation 
at the testimonial dinner tendered to him 
by the Amen Corner at the Waldorf on Saturday. 
Mr. Munsey, formerly Governor Glynn, and the 
inimitable Job Hedges, had sung his praises 
and recounted his half century of distinguished 
public service. Then the Master Journalist spoke. 
He referred, in a perfectly delicious way, to 
Daniel Pratts’ characterization of him as the “vo- 
cabulary-laboratory,” to Mr. Evart’s story of the 
dear old lady who added the postscript to the 
27 page letter—‘‘please excuse my longevity,”— 
to the everlasting changes in journalism, and 
stirred his audience to deep affection by telling 
of the one constant factor—but we must let him 
tell it. We must quote him. It was the cap 
stone to an evening of rare fellowship—clear and 
uplifting. Mr. Mitchell said: 

‘But there is one constant factor, one im- 
mutable fundamental thing of which we may 
forever be proudly  assured—newspaper 
honor, the code of newspaper ethics; news- 
paper independence; newspaper willingness 
to sacrifice circulation, if need be, and then 
sink income without a, groan for the sake of 
conviction of what is right, for the sake of 
professional self-respect and clear conscience. 
That abides, whatever changes, 
whoever comes or goes.” 


code else 


NO PLACE FOR LOTTERY SCHEMES 
OSTMASTER GENERAL’S attitude with 
respect to the lottery scheme, operated by some 
newspapers, seems to have been completely 
misunderstood by some newspaper people, who have 
resented his alleged effort to “control the press.” 

The truth is, editions of the dailies containing the 
lucky numbers were not distributed through the 
mails at all. The distribution was made by dealers 
and city carriers, but despite this fact the Post Office 
Department was being rapidly drawn into the matter 
through the use of the mails by urban and country 
subscribers who desired to participate in the gambling 
scheme. 

The Postmaster General simply exercised his good 
offices, in a friendly way, by suggesting the dis- 
continuance of a plan of circulation promotion that 
was freighted with real danger to the public interest 
and he acted promptly and wisely. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


ND Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury 

their dead; but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God—(Luke ix; 60). And 
straightway many men gathered together, in- 
somuch that there was no room to receive 
them, no, not so much as about the door: and 
he preached the Word unto them—(Mark 
it: 2). Put on therefore, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meckness, long suffering; 
Forbearing one another. If any man have a 
quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave 
you, so also do ye. And above all these things 
put on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness (Col. tii:12-14). Open thy mouth, judge 
righteously, and plead the cause of the poor 
and needy (Prov. xxxi:9). For this is the 
message that ye heard from the beginning, 
that we should love one another (I. John 
i :12) 


























EXERCISE YOUR INFLUENCE 
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of Armaments is rapidly drawing to a cla 

and no agreement has been reached with 
spect to the most important subject on the amend 
agenda—communications. 

Sympathetic understanding, amity, good will, ver 
the peace of the world, obviously, rest upon adequa 
communication at a word rate within the reach 
newspapers and news associations in the Far 
and in the West. Jame 

Attention for the present should be focused on jew Y 
problems of the Pacific, not because conditions in ijn acti 
Atlantic and Latin America are satisfactory, jggarmer 
from it; but rather because of the opportunity cover 
machinery at hand, and the necessity for fortifyiggewelry 
all Pacific agreements with an assured and adequamxecuto 
supply of daily interpretative intelligence as betwe™mage ° 
the peoples of China and Japan, more especiaiicles ¥ 
and the United States, not in the interest of neymgnrough 
papers or news associations, not a bit of it, but @iey we 
the larger public interest. Col. 

The use of the Navy radio from San Francisiidvertis 
to Honolulu, Guam and Cavite at a living word rahe Gov 
of 7c, authorized and in successful operation ifs bee 
the past two years, but expiring next June, unMteriar 
the limitations of the grant of authority by Pullfprted 
Resolution No. 48, should be made permanent, fijss an 
at least five years. bmplet 

This service does not mean government in businaipr a Ic 
or government control or goverment interfere Gard: 
with private initiative and enterprise,—on the clfhe Un 
trary, it provides that the government service shoiless 
be discontinued wherever and whenever private collesk in 
panies are able to render the service at the word iN Y. 

An agreement on this important subject shodjffip to 
be reached before adjournment and embodied @yera! 
one of the treaties—five or six lines would douifongre 
less cover the subject adequately. , ams, | 

Editors are urged to exercise their influence #Villian 
this matter in the public interest with Presid.) s 
Harding, Secretary Hughes and the American ithens, 
egates Messrs. Root, Underwood and Lodge. pngres 
tertait 
fast at 
ther, 
ave th 
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THE MAGAZINE VS. THE NEWSPAPER 


HERE is little new and interesting in # 
arguments presented this week by the 0 
look to national advertisers. and  aget 
on behalf of the magazine. Really, the brief,' 
such it is in fact, is not worth the space occup 
in the columns of Epiror & PUBLISHER, exo gran 
that it effectively refutes the apostles of neqmasonr 
paper advertising who for the past ten years ich 
been shouting peace, peace, peace, when it is s@™prk. 
evident to the casual reader that there is no smJohn 
“animile.” wspaf 
Magazine salesmen are just as vigorous Hs ar 
their opposition to the daily newspaper as @pnd [ 
yore, despite the fact that some of them arggpinted 
good deal more refined and genteel in their paggvil Se 
ent day opposition. If you seek further evidedRober 
of this, then read the brief. the § 
Nothing is to be gained by dismissing the @umed 
guments with a “burst of righteous wrath" T. 
by ignoring them. tral 
Epitor & PusiisHeEr’s idea is to answer the @ih he: 
guments categorically. If you agree, please § nding 
or us with your views, if not be good end : 
. . . hajor 
to explain how we may accomplish the same “> 
pose more effectively. hville 
tel A 
Richa: 
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GREAT BIT OF CONDENSATION 

ARRY PENCE did a superb piece of ¢ 

H densation for the Cincinnati Enquirer, on? 

Year’s Day, by digesting into an eight colt 

page a day-by-day record of the events of ! 
You must see it to fully appreciate it. 

It was accomplished, we understand, as a 
of by-product of his work as reference maf 
the Enquirer. The big service feature of it 
the cross-references and the index. 


WITH THE PHILOSOPHERS 
I wholly disapprove what you say and I 
defend with my life your right to say it—vVol 
If an offence came out of the truth, bett 
it that the offence come than that truth be 
cealed.—St. Jerome. 
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years, remains in charge of Rewers 
Washington office. 





joined the editorial staff of the Albany 





PERSONALS 


Gilbert Jones, publisher of the Norris- 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | Evening Journal as legislative reporter 


at the Capitol. 













































town (Pa.) Herald, has recently bought 
an estate just out of that city and has 
named it “Bitter Sweet.” 

George Denny, of the London office of 
the Associated Press, sailed January 9 
from Liverpool for New York. 

O. M. Levang, editor and publisher 
of Levang’s Weekly, Lanesboro, Minn., 
was host at an appreciation banquet 
January 13 to advertising patrons of the 
newspaper. 

Milton B. Ochs, managing editor of 
the Chattanooga Times, is in New York. 

B. H. Peace, publisher of the Green- 


M. NORTH, Jr., managing editor 
* of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
‘ho underwent an operation a week ago 
or appendicitis, is recovering. 

Thomas Rees, publisher of the Spring- 
eld (Ill) State Register, has left, with 
Irs. Rees, on a trip to the Holy Land, 
gypt, and other foreign points, which 
if] take until April. 

James C. Dayton, publisher of the 
vew York Evening Journal, has started 
action in Buffalo against Grace G. 
armer of Montclair, N. J., seeking to 
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eg cover $8,100 in Liberty Bonds’ and ville (S. C.) News, and J. A. Willis, 
tifyemewelry. Mr. Dayton, who is ancillary advertising manager of that newspaper, 
dequaygxecutor of the estate of Kate McCallum are in New York. 

vetwepage of DeLand, Fla., claims these ar- 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
GERALD W. JOHNSON, associate 

editor of the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Daily News, and Miss Kathryn Hay- 
ward of New Brighton, N. Y., have an- 


cles were obtained from Mrs. Page 
rough fraud, but the defendant asserts 
ey were gifts. 

Col. R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, former 
dvertising man and later director of 
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ord rahe Government War Risk Bureau, who souneed-Gulr cnupgenme: 

ion jas been ill since October at the Pres- ) 

. undliterian Hospital, New York, is re- John Ashenhurst, reporter for = 
a . kee Sd Chicago Daily News and Miss Ruth 
> Publ making satisfactory prog- ) nt 

y Poliggprted to be wel Aaa Lovett, also a member of the News 


ent, mess and physicians are hoping for his 
bmplete recovery, though he is still in 
br a long siege of confinement. 

Gardiner Kline, a vice-president for 
e United States of the Press Con- 
ess of the World, is back at his 
esk in the office of the Amsterdam 
.. Y¥.) Evening Recorder, after a 
ip to the Orient. In Peking he met 
veral of his colleagues of the Press 
ongress, including Dean Walter Wil- 
pms, Frank P. Glass and his party, 
jilliam J. Smith of the Waukegan 


staff, were married January 7. 

Miss A. Blodwen Williams, who has 
been the legislative representative of 
the Albany Knickerbocker Press, has 
resigned and returned to her former 
home in Stamford, Conn. 

Albert M. Flannery, political reporter 
on the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, 
has been named secretary to Mayor Van 
Zandt. 

Charies S. Hand, New York World 
political writer, was married this week 
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Presid@@il.) Sun, and Thales Coutoupis of to Miss Edna Quinn of Bernardsville, 

‘ican @@Mthens, Greece, and another Press N, J, 

pngress member, Hollington K. Tong, Charles H. Armitage, who until Jan- 
tertained them at a 29-course Chinese ary 1 was secretary to ex-Mayor Buck 

APER ast at the Peking Bankers Club. His of Buffalo, has rejoined the staff of the 

g in ther, William J. Kline, expects to Buffalo (N. Y.) News as Albany cor- 

the Omeve the Recorder office for a trip to respondent. 

i ageameyt early in February. 





Addison M. Talbott, director of pub- 
licity of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety of Buffalo, is temporarily filling the 


Herman G. Halstead, vice-president 
Paul Block, Inc., has organized and 
grand master of a new lodge of 
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R, ext - - position of associate editor of the Buf- 
of neqmasonry in New York, members of 4,1, (N. Y.) Commercial. He was for- 
ears + are engaged in advertising merly on the Commercial. 
“+ ig fork. 
a sgJohn F. Galvin, for many years in the Roy Albertson has returned from St. 
wspaper business in several California Louis to rejoin the city staff of the 
zorous (Mies and now publisher of the Rich- Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 
ver as end Daily Independent, has been ap- Lindsey Parrott, formerly of the Buf- 
rem argpinted a member of the California State falo (N. Y.) News, is now federal re- 
their pagvil Service Commission, porter for the Courier. 
r evide@Robert Whittaker, many years editor | Charles A. Ballou of the Buffalo (N. 
the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, has Y.) Commercial city staff has been ap- 
ng the@umed his new duties as postmaster. pointed associate editor of the Buffalo 
wrath’ T. Cutter, superintendent of the Saturday Night. 
tral Division of the Associated Press Donald Clarke, son of the editor of 
ver the @th headquarters at Chicago, has been the Perry (N. Y.) Record, recently was 
please @Bnding the past week in New York. severely injured when he collided with 
od end Major Quimby M. Melton, vice-pres- an automobile while coasting. 
Same Tint and general manager of the Jack- Bunshiro Suzuki, correspondent of 
aville (Fla.) Metropolis, is at the Asahi of Tokyo, was the guest of Mr. 
ON tel Astor, New York. and Mrs. Judson Andrews of Batavia, 
_ BRichard Lloyd Jones, editor of the N. Y. Through Mrs. Estelle Bernauer, 
ece Of Giilsa (Okla.) Tribune, has accepted the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, Mr. 
rer, ON “MBt of commissioner of conciliation for Suzuki became a member of a Christian 
‘ight col Department of Labor. church in Japan. 
nts of Me rederick W. Enwright, publisher of | Percy M. Sarl, of the London staff of 
2 aa Boston Telegram and Lynn (Mass.) the United Press, received a seasonable 
co a egram-News, is in New York City. Christmas present in the shape of a 
. aft bir Philip Gibbs, British author and lusty 1l-pound boy, who arrived De- 
tnalist, landed January 9 in Boston. cember 27. Mrs. Sarl (formerly Alma 
Douglas Williams, general manager in Constance Connew) and the new “Uni- 
2S B country for Reuters Agency, is re- Presser” are doing well. 
and 1/38 to New York this week from Kenneth Gilbert, for the past year 
+.—Vok shington where he has been for the news editor of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
th bett two months superintending the ser- gencer, has become special writer, with 
ai td that Reuters has been sending it’ a roving commission, being succeeded 





nection with the Arms Conference, 
HM to Europe and the Far East. Paul 
', Correspondent for the past fifteen 


by William C. Lyon, who was assistant 
news editor and was formerly with the 
Associated Press and the New York 






Robert Lipsett, political correspondent 
for the Montreal Star at Ottawa, has 
returned to the city after a trip to Win- 


EORGE F. GOLDSMITH, adver- 
tising manager of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and a director of the 


Ledger Com- nipeg. 
pate . ‘caanaal Isabel McCaw, a former Montreal Star 
forty weiss of writer, has joined the staff of the: Van- 


couver (B. C.) Daily World. 
A. N. Christian, financial editor of the 


continuous serv- 
ice with the Led- 


ger January 7. Toronto Telegram, is in Montreal cov- 
Mr. Goldsmith’s ering the criminal court proceedings in- 
associates in the volving the Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 
advertising and William S. Neal, city editor of the 
business depart- Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune, has returned 
ments of the from a brief holiday visit with “home 


Ledger presented 
him with a fine 
floral tribute, a 


folks” in Indiana. 
Fred H. Strong, special writer for the 
St. Paul Daily News, has resumed work 





black leather  GsorceF.GotvsmitH after several weeks’ absence on account 
case and watch. of illness. 
Mr. Goldsmith’s first work on the 


Elizabeth Forman Moline, society edi- 
tor of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press, and Thomas Charles Lane of Cal- 
gary, Alta., have become engaged. The 
wedding is to take place in the summer. 

Patrick H. Doyle, from Butte, Mont., 
has been appointed city editor of the 
Hibbing (Minn.) Daily News. 

Woodbury F. Howe, who has been 
connected with sports of all sorts since 
the time he could toddle along on his 
own legs, is to become sports editor of 
the Portland (Me.) Press-Herald. He 
has been a basketball and baseball coach 
and served as assistant sporting editor 
of the Portland Evening Express and 
the Sunday Telegram for four years. 

Edmund B. Inglis, for several years 
editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sun- 
day Post, has resigned and is now on 
the staff of the Boston Globe. John 
Powell, telegraph editor of the Daily 
Post, has succeeded Inglis. 

Alger S. Beane, formerly of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union editorial 
staff, has joined the editorial staff of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post. 

Howard I. Comstock has been suc- 
ceeded as managing editor of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Star by W. D. Bagley, 
formerly city editor of the Bridgeport 
Post. 

Casper S. Yost, managing editor of 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
has been named one of the board of 
honorary advisors of the Victory High- 
way Association. 

(Continued on page 34) 


Ledger was as an office boy in 1882, un- 
der the editorship of the late George W. 
Childs. For a while he worked as copy- 
holder in the composing room. Later 
he achieved his ambition to get into the 
advertising department, and during the 
intervening years he has worked his 
way up, filling practically every inter- 
mediate job in the department, until to- 
day he is in full charge of the advertis- 
ing department. 


World. Mr. Lyon and Miss Elsie M. 
Polzin were married in Winona, Minn., 
December 27. 


Hazel Benjamin Reavis lias resigned 
from the local staff of the Seattle Times 
to enter the University of Washington 
as a post-graduate student. She will do 
free lance work for the Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 


Capt. Roland F. Andrews, editor of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, was 
a recent speaker before the New Eng- 
land Wholesale Shoedealers’ Association 
discussing the subject, “What Ails the 
Newspapers ?” 

Bernard V. Fitzpatrick, a World War 
veteran and member of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press staff, has 
been named clerk in the office of Mayor 
Hackett. 


Walter L. Hutchins, a former news- 
paper man who has been private secre- 
tary to all the mayors of Albany (N. Y.) 
for the past twenty-two years, has 





The following papers have signed contracts 


for the Haskin Service for one year: 


The Boston Traveler 

The Worcester Gazette 

The Manchester Union & Leader 
The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
The Lowell Courier-Citizen 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 





Advertising Service Company, Ltd. To- 
ronto. Sending out new copy for Stevens-Hep- 
ner Company, Ltd., Port Elgin, Ont., featuring 
their ‘Keystone French Ivory.” 

Elmer L. Allen, 32 Union Square, New 
York. Will make up lists in February for the 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Company, 65-67 West 
Houston street, New York. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing advertising for B. Fis- 
cher & Co., Inc., New York, “Hotel t 
coffee and rice; placing advertising for Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co.; again placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for the Life 
Extension Institute, Inc., 25 West 45th street, 
New York; sending out 10-inch orders to be 
used 17 times for the American Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 25 West 
45th street, New York. Handling account of 
the Seth Thomas Clock Company, New York. 
Making up list for American Radiator Com- 
pany. 

George Batten Company, 38! 4th avenue, 
New York. Planning campaign to cover ever. 
town in the United States for Goodall Worsted 
Company, “Palm Beach Clot,” Sanford, Me. 


Berrien or ae Inc., 19 West 44th 
street, New York. Making. 1,000 line contracts 
with newspapers for the George P. Ide Com- 


pany, collars. 

R. C. Buch Company, |. W. Hillman 
Bldg., Los Angeles. Placing copy for the com- 
ing year in the mid-west and eastern states for 
Nature’s Food Company, Los Angeles, and the 
United States Radium Products Company, Los 
Angeles. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 5th avenue, New 
York. Muking 7,800-line contracts with news- 
papers for the H. J. Heinz Company. 

Campbell, Ewald Company, Marquette 
Bldg., Detroit. Reported to be handling adver- 
tising for the New Departure Manufacturing 
Company, ball bearings, Bristol, Conn. 

Chartered Advertising Corporation, 52 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York. Placing orders 
with newspapers that have rotogravure sections 
for I. Ginsberg ros., house dresses, 102 
Madison avenue, New York; will shortly place 
orders with newspapers in New York City and 
vicinity for Railroad Co-Operative Building & 
Loan Association, New York. 

Consolidated Advertising Service, Toronto. 
Has sent out copy for Oxford Smoking Mix- 
ture, manufactured by Benson & Hedges (Can- 
ada), Ltd. 

Cowen Company, 50 Unicn Square, New 
York. Making yearly contracts for the P. Lor- 
illard Company. 

Carmer-Krasselt Company, 354 Milwaukee 
street, Milwaukee. Will make up lists in Feb- 
ruary for the Marble Arms & Mfg. Company, 
Gladstone, Mich 

Nelson Chesman & Co., Cleveland. Has 
started campaign in daily newspapers in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York and adjoining states 
for Glendora Products Company, Warren, Pa., 
coffee roaster. 

Critchfield & Co., Brooks oe = Chicago. 
Will make up lists in February for Johnson, 
Zostwick & Co., 314 Ist avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Handling account of Chapin & Co., 
manufacturer of feec s. 

Nelson Ch & Company, 1127 Pine 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Handling account of 
the Glendora Products Company, Glendora eof- 
ee. 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Placing 16-time orders, with a total of 
1,008 lines for Allen S. Olmsted. Sending out 
copy for Mother Gray’s Syrup. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Making up lists for Simmons 
3eds. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Making 10,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Sutien Company. 

Evans & Barnhill, 10 East 43d street, New 
York. Will handle campaign to advertise low- 
priced watches and clocks for Waterbury Clock 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., which has_ been 
manufacturing timepieces for Robert H. Inger- 
soli & Brother. A. L. Daniels and C. R. Hoff- 
nann have left the latter company to join the 
Waterbury sales and advertising organizations. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Kes- 
ner Bldg., Chicago. Handling advertising for 
the Automatic Recording Safe Company, Chi- 
cago. 


Fuller & Smith, Guardian Bldg., Cleveland. 
Planning an extended campaign for the Willard 
Storage Battery Company, Cleveland. 

Gardiner & Wells, 150 Madison avenue, 
New York. Making contracts with newspapers 
for the National Biscuit Company. 

S. Roland Hall, Easton, Pa. Handling ad- 
vertising for the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


W. B. Hankins Company, 120 North Erie 
street, Toledo, Ohio. Wilt make up lists_in 
February for the Seiss Manufacturing Co., 
Phillips ave. & N. Y. C. Rwy., Toledo, Ohio. 

E. W. Hellwig Company, 299 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers generally for Dictograph Products Cor- 
oration, electric instruments for hearing, 220 
West 42d street, New York. 

Henry-Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Sending out 1-time or- 
ders for Advance-Rumely Company. 

Hewitt, Gannon & Co., 52 Vanderbilt ave- 
nue, New York. Planning Eastern newspaper 
campaign for the Sun River Chemical Company, 
New York. 

Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Making 2,107-line contracts with news- 
papers for the Russell Manufacturing Company. 








Wylie B. Jones, 107 Chenango street, 
Binghamton, New York. Renewing yearly 
contracts for Parisian Sage; making yearly con- 
tracts with newspapers for the Howard 
Bros. Chemical Company. Reported will make 
up list of newspapers during January for 
Othine Laboratories, 327 Washington street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frank Kiernan & Co., 135 Broadway, New 
York. Placing 15-line, 3 times-a-week orders, 
39 time orders with some Pacific Coast news- 
papers for Dr. F. insman, “Kinsman 
Asthma Remedy,” Augusta, Me. 

Henry Knott, Inc., 739 Boylston street, 
Boston. Will place orders with Pittsburgh 
papers sometime in February for Rotary King 
Safety Razor Company, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. 

H. E. Lesan Company, 440 4th avenue, 
New York. Making _ 5,000-line contracts with 
newspapers for the Guaranty Trust Company. 

Lewis & Coffee, Citizens & Southern Bank 
Bldg., Atlanta. Sending out 50-line orders to 
run 10 times for the Lewis Shoe Company. 

Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bidg., Chicago. 
Making 5,000-line contracts with newspapers 
for Nordyke & Marmon. 

H. K. McCann Company, 

New York. Making 5,000-line contracts with 
newspapers generally for Borden Company, 
“Eagle Brand” condensed and evaporated milk, 
Madison avenue and 46th street, New York. 

0. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 
West Monroe street, Chicago. Reported will 
handle advertising for Fould’s Milling Com- 
pany, “Fould’s Macaroni,” Chicago. 


A. McKim, Limited, Lake of the Woods 
Bidg., Montreal. Placing copy in Canada for 
the National City Company, Ltd., bond dealers. 

Massengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bidg., Atlanta. Sending out 12-inch orders to 
be used 5 times for H. 
Hastings Company. 

Mears go Inc., 36 West 40th 
street, New York. eported will handle ad- 
vertising for Sohmer & Co., piahos, 31 West 
57th street, New York. 

. os & Co., 410 Cannon Place, Troy, 


61 Broadway, 


in farm papers G. 


y Have added the following accounts: 
Vanco Company, makers of “Vanco Paste 
Soap,” Syracuse, N. Y John L. Thompson 
Sons & Co., Inc., manufacturing and whole- 
sale druggists, Troy, N. Y.; and Colvin-Col 
well Co., Inc., “The Corner Victrola Shop,” 
ater, B ¥. 

Metropolitan Advertising Company, 120 
me street, New York. Reported will han 
dle advertising for John Muir & Co., invest 


ment securities, 61 Broadway, New York. 


for 


January 14, 1922 





Sending out 49-line orders to be used 3 times 
for McCall, Riley & Co. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. /ill make 
up lists in the spring for H. B. Glover Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Ia. 

Byron G. Moon Company, Proctor Bldg., 
Troy, N. Y. Reported will make up list of 
farm papers during oes for High Rock 
Knitting Company, underwear, Philmont, N. Y. 
Will handle 1922 advertising of the Suspenders 
Manufacturers’ Advertising Committee, Inc., 
using about 20 newspapers. Dealer advertis- 
ing through trade papers will also be used. 

Morse Advertising Agency, 6! Milwaukee 
avenue, Detroit. me ong | 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Herpicide Company. 


Morse International Agency, 449 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Reported will make up list 
of newspapers during January for Lyon Manu- 
facturing Company, “‘Mustang Liniment” and 
“Magnolia Balm,” 41 South 5th street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Moss-Chase Cempany, |70 Franklin street, 
Buffalo, N. Y._ Will make up lists in Febru- 
ary A al Brown-Lipe-Chapin Company, Syracuse, 

Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 20 East 

Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Making 5,000-line 
contracts with newspapers for the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 
M. M. Nye, 2010 Broadway, New York 
City. Placing orders with some New York 
City newspapers for G. Walton, “‘Cinot, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Olson & Enzinger, Inc., 228 3d street, Mil- 


waukee. Reported to have secured the follow- 
ing accounts: Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Schwab, 


& Son, Milwaukee; Sheboygan Beverage Com- 
pany, Sheboygan, Wis.; Kellogg Seed Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Elto Outboard Motor Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; and Wisconsin Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, Plymouth, Wis. 


Peck Advertising Agency, 347 5th avenue, 


New York. Making 3,000-line contracts with 
newspapers for the Englander Spring Bed 
Company. 


_ Harry G. Phillips, 130 West 34th street, 
New York. Placing copy for Keystone Tires. 

Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th 
street, New York. Will shortly make new con 
tracts for the Houdaille Company, shock ab 
sorbers, Buffalo, N. Y. Making up new sche- 
dule for Thomas Leeming & Co., Baume Anal 
gesique Bengue. 


Power's-House Company, Racine Bldg., 
Cleveland. Handling account for the Sterling 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland; W. ‘ 
McAllister Company, “Little Chef’’ electric 


stoves. 


George G. Powning, Inc., 87 Orange street, 
New Haven, Conn. Sending out 50-line copy 
to be used 3, 4 and 5 times for Dr. D. A 
Williams Company. 








Advantages of 


me 


of the finished product. 


slugs— ever. 


7 
The Low Quad Slug 








Slugs of other machines 


On the “Model 3” or any Linograph model, the slug is the outstanding feature 
The Linograph casts a quad-line that is about two points 
lower than the quad-lines in other line-casting machines. 
do not show up in printing. There is no chiseling or cutting down on Linograph 
The picture tells the story. ° 


The Linograph is the machine you need. 
Write for “Answers to Your Questions.” 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


the Linograph 


i 


Linograph quad-lines 











The Linograph Way Is the Easiest 


Way 





























Prather-Allen Advertising Company, 
Bldg., Cincinnati. ae 1l- and 12-n 
contracts with newspapers for the Kenton 
macal Company. 

Thornton Purkis Agency, Toronto. 
secured account of the Consumers’ Gas 
pany, Toronto, and is also placing the § 
cial advertising of R. A. Daly & Co., W, 
Mackenzie & Co., and Bankers Bond Co., jj 
ited, all of Toronto. 

William H,. Rankin Gupete, 104 § 
Michigan avenue, New York. Reported 
make up list of newspapers during Jan 
for the Thomas E., Wilson Co., sport gp 
701 North Sangamon street, Chicago. 

Reardon Advertising Company, Qui 
Bldg., Denver. Making 5,000-line cont 
with newspapers for Martin Bros. & Co, 

Joseph Richards Company, 9 East 
street, New York. Reported to be placin 
vertising for Manhattan Electrical Supply 
pany, “Red Seal” dry batteries, Chicago. 

Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madi : 
nue, New York. Sending out copy to an 
ber of newspapers for Beauty Magazine, Br 
ster Publications, Inc., Brooklyn ™ 4 
ling account of Marathon Belt Company, 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, \\ 
York, Placing page copy with newspapers § 
have rotogravure section for the Eastman 
dak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sehl Advertising Agency, City Hall Sq 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 2,800-line cont 
with newspapers for the Calumet Baking P 
der Company. 

Franklin P. Shumway Company, 
Washington street, Boston. Placing 1922 
vertising for Pacific Mills. Placing copy 
clusively for the present in Boston Post 
New England Fish Company, frozen fish. 
newing orders with media now being used 
General Supply Company, Danielson, (Cy 
Sending out new orders for Sherman Se 
Boston. Placing orders for Hotel Rané 
North Conway, N .» and Gasparilla 
Boca Grande, Fla. Will use dailies in East 
cities for Ipswich Mills, hosiery. 

Spafford Company, !0 Post Office Sq 
Boston. Will make up lists in February 
William Leavens & Co., 32 Canal street, } 
ton. 

Virginia Advertising Service, Ledger-D 
patch Bldg., Norfolk, Va. Making conti 
for Hyp-Cod and Phos-Pho. 









































































“T Finally 
Succeeded” 


After nearly a year 
of hard work the adver- 
tising manager of the 
Savanna (Ill.) Times 
Journal persuaded the 
ministers to unite in joint 
advertising. He expects 
them to continue to use 
a page a month. 





This is new business 
—and on a Saturday. 








Are the, churches in 





your town using paid 
space in a way that re- 
flects their position in the 
community? 
















Sell More 
Church Advertising 


This pin prick is to start advertising 
managers to serious consideration of 
church advertising possibilities. 
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9,784,697,00 











MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Circu- 2,500 
lation lines 
ef ere (E) 4,955 .025 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser..(S) 393,794 .55 
Boston Globe .......... (M&E) 282,549 .45 
Boston Globe ............. (S) 309,496 .55 
Bete BSS disicé ésicctes (M) 400,009 .60 
a (S) 408,945 .55 
Boston Transcript ........ (E) 35,743 .20 
Fall River Herald ......... (E) 11,665 .035 
“Fitchburg Sentinel ........ (E) 10,067 .05 
Greenfield Recorder ....... (E) 2,865 .02 
“Haverhill Gazette ......... (E) 15,010 .055+ 
eo ee ee ee (E) 16,071 .06 
*Lynn Telegram News ...(E&S) 16,134 .05 
Lowell Courier-Citizen 
and Evening Leader. .(M&E) 19,889 .045 
New Bedford Standard-Mercury 
(M&E) 28,569 .07 
New Bedford Sunday Standard(S) 23,948 .07 
WOOGIE TNS «occ ccctse (E) 15,432 .035 
WH TOs vcnccéietented (E) 19,359 .09 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
(M&E) 73,957 .24 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram(S) 42,676 .18 
MAINE—Population, 768,014 
++Bangor Daily Commercial... (E) 14,858 .0475+ 
tPortland Press Herald..(M&S) 22,000 .04 
“Portland Baesese ....ccccs (E) 25,213 .10 
*Portland Telegram ........ (S) 25,070 .10 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,083 
Keene Sentinel ........... (E) 3,267 .03 
*Manchester Union-Leader(M&E) 27,150 .10 
RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 
t+tNewport Daily News ...... (E) 6,129 .03357 
*Pawtucket Times ......... (E) 23,292 .07 
ttPawtuxet Valley Daily Times 
CABOEE) cc cccceccecsees (E) 2,130 .021429 
*Providence Bulletin ....... (E) 58,154 .135 
*Providence Journal ....... (M) 32,370 .08 
*Providence Journal ........ (S) 52,651 .12 
“Providence Tribune ....... (E) 23,206 .10 
*Woonsocket Call ......... (E) 12,929 .04 
VERMONT—Population, 352,428 
*Barre Times ...........++- (E) 6,877 .025 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer. (E) 2,885 .03 
+t+Burlington Daily News ....(E) 7,242 .04 
“Burlington Free Press..... (M) 10,518 .05 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian- 
TR cn ccucccsscousee (E) 3,010 .0214 
CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
“Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
(E&M) 45,045 .145 
"Bridgeport Post ........... (S) 20,052 .085 
*Hartford Courant .....-.. (D) 29,709 .08 
*Hartford Courant ......... (S) 41,571 .10 
Hartford Times ........... (E) 42,772 .12 
New Haven Register... .. (E&S) 31,681 .09 
“New London Day ......... (E) 10,484 .06 
Norwich Bulletin ......... (M) 11,199 .07 
*Norwalk Hour ....... .-. (E) 4,258 .025 
“Stamford Advocate ........ (E) 7,983 .0375 


+Rate on 3,000 lines. 


Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 
“A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1921. 
+tGovernment Statement, April 1, 1921. 


+Publishers’ Statement. 


10,000 
lines 
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Capital Invested 


IN 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


This is a larger sum invested over 
a smaller area than in any other equal 
area in the United States. 


The daily press of New England is 
in closest touch with this richly pros- 
perous, compact region of merchan- 
dising distribution. 


a 


' 


The cities represented in this New 
England list are the largest and most 
important natural distributing centers 


for their localities. 
To successfully market New Eng- 


land at lowest costs use these daily 
New England newspapers. 




















PERSONALS 


(Continued from page 31) 











honorary advisors of the Victory High- 
way Association. 

Phil Francis, editorial writer of the 
Hearst newspapers, stayed a week in 
San Francisco on his way to Mexico. 
He gave a public talk on “Disarmament” 
while in the city. 

Hobart Carl, formerly of the Kansas 
City Journal, is now on the Omaha Bee 
staff. 

Neal P. Moynihan, formerly managing 
editor of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News, has become city editor of the 
Boston Telegram, succeeding Charles 
Manson 

George E. Sprague, rewrite man on 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, has 
resumed his duties upon his return from 
his honeymoon. 

Josiah H. Jones, assistant city editor 
of the Boston Telegram, has entered the 
literary field, a book of his poems hav- 
ing recently appeared. 

Henry L. Farrell, sports editor of the 
United Press, and Miss Katherine Louise 
Shoup, daughter of Judge and Mrs. 
Marcus Shoup, were married in Xenia, 
Ohio, January 12. They sail today for 
3ermuda. 

Dorothy Dell Chalfant is a new ar- 
rival in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 
Chalfant of Beaver, Pa., where Mr. 
Chalfant is editor of the Daily Times. 

Calvin Chalmers, who recently left the 
Boston Telegram, has joined the edito- 
rial staff of the Worcester Post. 

Benjamin Boyden, recently of Phila- 
delphia, has joined the editorial staff of 
the Boston Telegram. 

Edward Doyle has been advanced to 
head of the copy desk on the Boston 
Telegram. 

John J. Sullivan, formerly on the 
staff of the Lynn (Mass.) Pioneer, has 
entered business for himself, as the 
North Shore Fibre Company, of Lynn. 

Russell S. Fisher, for some months 
managing editor of the Tampa (Fla.) 
Times, has gone with the Miami Me- 
tropolis. Harry S. Slichter, state news 
editor for the Times, is filling-in on the 
city and managing editor’s jobs for the 
present. Arthur G. Ivey, until recently 
city editor of the Tampa Morning Trib- 
une, is now with the Tampa Times. 

Thad. G. Hallinan, sports editor of 
the Tampa Tribune, is rejoicing over the 
arrival of a ten-pound girl baby. The 
new addition to his family has been 
named Coleen. 

J. C. and R. B. Brossier, currently 
known as “the Brossier twins,” re- 
turned to Orlando a few days ago, after 
spending the holidays in Miami, Fla., as 
guests of relatives. The Messrs. Bros- 
sier are publishers of the Orlando Daily 
Reporter-Star. 

W. A. McArthur, editor of the Eau 
Gallie (Fla.) Record, was a recent vis- 
itor in Cocoa. 

Miss Minna Littman has 
Stella Hay (Mrs. Fred T. Rex) as 
woman’s editor of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard. Miss Hay, who went 
to the Standard several years ago from 
the Waltham Tribune, has retired from 
newspaper work to make her home with 
her husband in Padanaram, a suburb 
of New Bedford, where they have built 
a handsome bungalow. 

George Milton, Jr., of the editorial 
staff of the Chattanooga News, will ar- 
rive in New York in a few days on a 
business trip. 


succeeded 
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Norman E, Beck, dramatic editor of 
the Salt Lake Telegram, has resigned 
to take a position with the Swanson 
Theatre circuit. 

George Von Elm, of a Utah sporting 
goods company, has joined the sporting 
staff of the Salt Lake City Deseret News 
and will write about golf. Von Elm is 
a western golf champion. 

Frederick L. Bagly, former editor of 
the Utah Labor Leader, has joined the 
editorial staff of the Salt Lake City Tele- 
gram. 

Herman Landon of New York, pres- 
ident of the Writers’ Association and 
former feature editor of the old Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, and Miss Heather 
Jenjamin of Sydney, Australia, were 
married January 5 in New York. The 
bride is a writer of short stories. 

Martin A. Hanlon, member of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard edifor- 
ial staff, has been appointed secretary to 
Mayor Walrath. 

Charles H. Scott, managing editor of 
the Hutchinson (Kan.) News, and Mrs. 
Scott’s mother were injured in an au- 
tomobile accident. 

J. A. M. Cook, sports editor of the 
Brantford (Ont.) Expositor, has joined 
the staff of the Kitchener (Ont.) Tele- 
graph. His associates on the Expositor 
presented him with a leather wallet and 
a tobacco pouch. M. Walker, late of the 
Toronto Saturday Night and the Ottawa 
Journal, has joined the Expositor staff. 

Jean C. Flint, city editor of the Fort 
Collins (Colo.) Express, has resigned 
to take up farming near Eaton, Colo., 
and David Watrous, who was formerly 
reporter on the Express, and who has 
just graduated from the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, has taken his place. 

Robert S. Maxwell, sports editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
gave a talk to the members of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association last Sunday 
evening. 

Leo S. Stengel, a member of the local 
staff of the Philadelphia Record, and 
Miss Helen E. Toppy of Pottsville, Pa., 
were married last week at St. Patrick's 
Church, Pottsville. 


William A. McGarry, formerly of the 
Philadelphia North American and until 
recently on the Inquirer, has joined the 
local staff of the Public Ledger. 


Franklin Collier, whose daily carica- 
tures on sport subjects and on topics 
and events before the public eye appear 
in the Boston Herald, has received no- 
tice from the Massachusetts Safety 
Council that his “No Accident” cartoon 
has been adjudged the best of those 
submitted in the newspaper cartoon con- 
test. 


John Bantry, staff writer of the Bos- 
ton Post has been sent to Ireland to 
cover the development of the Irish Free 
State. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

C. POWELL, who has been in 

* charge of reorganization and build- 

ing of the miscellaneous advertising de- 

partments of the Baltimore News and 

the American has resigned to accept an 

executive position with Coast Banker 
of San Francisco. 


Travis A. D. Weaver, promotion 
manager for the Post Publishing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. and Miss 
Louise Barnum, a_ Stratford school 
teacher, were married January 7. 


George F. Mann, of Worcester, has 
resigned as advertising manager of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News to enter 
the employ of the C. E. Erickson Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia., advertising spe- 
cialties. He will cover New England 
territory. 


John E. Lynch has joined the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News, in the classi- 
fied advertising department. 

William E. Glidden has resigned as 
advertising credit manager of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News 

George L. Wilson of the advertising 
staff of the Toronto Globe has been 
granted two months’ leave of absence 
and will spend the time in California. 

G. Williams Blay, for four years man- 
ager of the Hydro Shop sales division 
of the Public Utilities’ Commission, Lon- 
don, Ont., has been appointed circula- 
tion manager of the London Advertiser. 
The London Free Press and the Adver- 
tiser have dissolved the London News- 
papers Subscribers’ Service, which has 
looked after their circulation and will 
conduct independent circulation and 
subscription departments, 

James Allerdice of Binghamton has 
joined the advertising staff of the Al- 
bany Knickerbocker Press. Mr. Aller- 
dice was at one time private secretary 
to the managing editor. 

George T. Whitmarsh, of the Detroit 
office of the S. C. Beckwith Company, 
is in New York on business and is stay- 
ing at the Hotel Marseilles. 

William T. Campbell, advertising man- 
ager of the Worcester (Mass.) Labor 
News and Miss Anna Leboeuf of Ver- 
gennes, Vt., were recently married in 
Vergennes. 

Arthur Irving, business manager of the 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star is in 
New York and is a guest at the St. 
James Hotel. 

Lou Fisher, advertising manager of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian Pilot has been 
spending the last week in New York. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


WILMER A. BUTLER has joined the 

New York office of the Vitamon 
Corporation as advertising manager. He 
was formerly with J. H. Cross & 
Co. and N. W. Ayer & Son, of Phila- 
delphia. 


Duncan Rogers has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Ipswich 
Mills, with offices at Lawrence & Co., 
selling agents for the Ipswich Mills, 89 
Franklin street, Boston. 


W. C. Riddell, for the past twenty 
years prominently associated with rail- 
way advertising in Canada, has been ap- 
pointed advertising agent for Canadian 
National Railways. 

Walter P. Read, long advertising agent 
of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad, at Boston, has been made 
an assistant general passenger agent of 
the railroad. 


William E. Betts, formerly managing 
editor of the Dayton (Ohio) Herald, 
has been made head of the sales and 
advertising departments of the Studeba- 
ker corporation at South Bend, Ind. 


E. H. Platter has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, to become repre 
sentative in Chicago of Woodward & 
Tiernan Printing Company, St, Louis. 


Donald 1D. Knight, at one time adver- 
tising manager for Koken, Inc. St. 
Louis, and more recentiy with the Inter- 
national Shoe Company, is now manager 
of the advertising service department of 
the Lambert-Deacon Hull Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


M. HASTINGS, formerly with C. 

°C. Winningham, Detroit, has be- 
come space buyer for the Power, Alex- 
ander & Jenkins Company, Detroit, suc- 
ceeding George Fries, who is now with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 


Stephen C. Rawlins, who for 
than ten years has been Western t¢ 
sentative of Vogue with headquarter; 
Chicago, has joined the Chicago , 
of the Gardner-Glen Buck Com, 

John W. Hatfield has withdrawn 
the advertising firm of Corning, Ine, 
Paul, selling his stock to the dire 
Leavitt Corning, Lloyd R. Gates 
M. M. C. Corning. 

Archie B. Carson, for the last ¢ 
years a member of the copy staf 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., has joined 
Charles Daniel Frey Advertising Age 
Chicago. 

Charles W. Mears has retired § 
the Mears-Richardson-Briggs Comp 
Cleveland, of which he was presij 
and treasurer, and sold his interes 
Messrs. Richardson and Briggs 
contract omitting his name from 
corporation title. 

George W. Cushing, who has resig 
as advertising manager of the Hy 
Motor Car Company, to become asy 
ated with the Buffalo office of Ba 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., was tende 
a complimentary dinner a few days 
by his Hudson associates. 

H. W. McGrath, of San Francise/ 
now identified with the H. C. Bu 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Worley-Jones Advertising Age 
has been incorporated at Buffalo (N. 
with Walter C. Lindsay of North T 
wanda and George W. Wanamaker, 
bert P. Miller and Howard A. Kel 
Buffalo as directors. 

Frank S. Kent, brother of Albert k 
of the George David Company, of 
York, has joined the production dep 
ment of the George Batten Comp 
New York. 

John C. Hogan, recently associ 
with the Continental Publishing ¢ 
pany, Toronto, has joined the staf 
Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., adve 
agents, as account executive. 

D. P. Nelson, of the Thomas F. 
gan Company, New York, who has} 
ill with pneumonia, is improving. 

H. E. Pengel, who has been in 
advertising department of the Ame: 
Tobacco Company, has joined the 
of Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 
York. 

The Broome & Sando Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has been incorporated 
$30,000 with Stanley E. Sando, 
W. Broome and others as_ princi 

The McCormick-Vandermark Aé 
tising Service has opened offices in 
Beatty Building, Houston, Tex., the 
ganizers are George H. McCorm 
formerly advertising manager of 
Houston Post, and Harry H. Van 
mark. 


The Ruthrauff & Ryan Adverti 
Agency, New York, celebrated the t 
anniversary of its founding Janu: 
with a staff dinner at the Adverti 
Club. R. B. Ryan said that a can 
of the company’s clients indicated 
business had taken a sudden upw 
turn at any recent period. 

Gridley Adams, formerly of 
Short & Partners, Chicago, has joi 
the Manternach Company, Harti 

Edward Siegelson, for seven 
with L. Bamberger & Co., Ne 
(N. J.) department store, has fou 
the Merchants’ Co-operative Adve 
ing Agency in Newark. 

Edward Hall Putnam, formerly 
the Wales Advertising Company, 
been appointed publicity manager of 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company of } 
York. 


The Peck Advertising Agency 
New York will move this month 
347 Fifth avenue to 6 East 39th stréé 
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Your Advertisement Will Get a World 
Hearing Throughout 1922 


in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER 
THE BOOK THAT ANSWERS 


90,000 - QUESTIONS - 50,000 


About Newspaper and Advertising Problems 


This great book of publishing and advertising facts will be in constant use for reference in the office of 
every wide-awake newspaper and advertising man throughout the year. 

The following are a few reasons why this is the most valuable book in the newspaper and adver- 
tising world. It will contain a complete list of United States daily newspapers with circulations and rates, 
the directory of executives of daily newspapers of the United States and Canada. Also the first directory 
that has ever been compiled of American and Canadian advertising agencies with the names of their space 


b s. 
ae OTHER FACTS WILL INCLUDE 


—For the first time in the history of Canadian journalism, the newspapers of that country will be listed with their rates, circulations and 
names of foreign advertising representatives. This is a new exclusive feature compiled and copyrighted by EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


























—Complete list of newspapers of England, with acvertising rates, 
subscription rates and page sizes. 

—Complete list of newspapers of Ireland, with advertising rates, 
subscription rates and page sizes. 

—Complete list of newspapers of Scotland, with advertising rates, 
subscription rates and page sizes. 

—Complete list of newspapers of Wales, with advertising rates, 
subscription rates. 

—Complete list of foreign newspapers published in China, with 
circulations, advertising rates and space sizes. 

—Complete list of newspapers of China, with circulations, adver- 
tising rates and space sizes. 

—Complete list of schools of journalism in the United States. 

















—Personnel of the Press Gallery at the League of Nations. 
—Personnel of the Press Gallery at the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. 

—Personnel of the Press Gallery of the United States Senate. 
—Personnel of the Press Gallery of Parliament, London, England. 
—Personnel of the Press Gallery of Parliament, Ottawa, Canada. 
—Personnel of the daily newspapers of Hawaii. 

—Circulations, rates and advertising space sizes of the daily Eng- 
lish language newspapers of Manila. 

—A complete list of the merchandising papers issued by the daily 
newspapers of the United States and Canada, with the names of 
the editors. 











There will be many added facts this year about the newspaper and advertising problems of other countries. 
This will be of great value to the advertiser with his eyes on the business of other countries :— 

—The agency planning his campaign. 

—The news and feature service that has caught the spirit of international understanding. 

—The equipment maker who is preparing to reach out into new rich fields of trade. 
Your business message for 1922 will be read around the world by the leaders of today and tomorrow in the 
newspaper and advertising business. 












Forms Close Jan. 21st Published Jan. 28th 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK > 


“Jt’s As Necessary As Ink” 
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INDIANS 


36,354 SQUARE MILES 


In this territory are scattered 


2,930,390 people. 
1,482,855 people, or 50.6 per 


cent, live in cities and towns of more 


than 2,500 inhabitants. 


There are 93 of these cities and 
towns. 


1,447,535 persons, or 49.4 per 
cent, are classed as rural. Thou- 
sands of these are living on prosper- 
ous farms. 














Over 47 per cent of the’entire pop- 
ulation is employed in gainful occu- 
pations. 


Indiana, eleventh in point of pop- 
ulation, presents opportunities for 
successful advertising of everything 
from toilet soap to farm tractors. 


The daily newspapers not only 


“blanket” the larger cities and 
towns, but their well developed cir- 
culation systems have placed them 
at the door of every farm house in 
the state. 








Rate for 
5,000 lines 


.025 
.05 
.05 


Circu- 
lation 


3,120 
23,103 
21,158 


Decatur Democrat 
*Evansville Courier 
Evansville Courier 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
Evening Press 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


39,358 
25,389 
31,454 

8,603 


-10 
-07 

-08 
.05 
-20 


*Gary Evening Post and Tribune 
*Indianapolis News 

LaPorte Herald 

Richmond Palladium 


3,676 


(E) 11,750 .05 

(M) 9,247 ) 

(E) 7,444 § 
(E) 
(E&S) 


(M&S) 


South Bend News-Times 16,691 .05 


South Bend Tribune 


*Terre Haute Tribune 


16,430 
21,841 
4,719 


-06 


Vincennes Commercial 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A.B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1921. 














THE MAGAZINES VS. THE 
NEWSPAPERS 


(Continued from page 8) 











The social, temperamental, or intellec- 
tual affinity between a magazine and its 
readers establishes reader-confidence in 
an advertisement that is concededly un- 
approached by any other form of adver- 
tising. 

Surely it implies no aim to minimize 
the main function of the newspaper, 
namely to inject speed into advertising, 
to point out that the newspaper is a 
thing only of the day, bought today and 
thrown away tomorrow. It is this very 
element of speed, of nervous tension, of 
quick blossoming and early death, that 
the advertiser capitalizes when he uses 
the newspaper to reduce stock on local 
shelves. * 


A Few CoMmPLiMENTS 


Newspaper journalism is, in its es- 
sence, -cursory, fugitive, fragmentary, 
and flashy. It does not pretend to em- 
ploy the reflective, studied, finished judg- ° 
ment of magazine journalism. And it 
cannot pretend to provide a favorable 
setting for the broad, reflective, educa- 
tional appeal that institutional and per- 
manent prestige-building advertising al- 
ways demands. 

Recognizing just this powerful educa- 
tional value of the magazines, the Na- 
tional City Company, the Guaranty Trust 
Company, and other great financial 
houses have adhered to the policy of 
placing institutional copy in the maga- 
zines and of advertising specific offer- 
ings in the newspapers, thus utilizing 
accurately and to the utmost the re- 
spective functions and advantages of 
national advertising and of local adver- 
tising. 

Where an article is high-priced, and 
the appeal essentially a quality appeal, 
an advertiser has to rely almost entirely 
on magazines. Any national effort to 
reach a quality audience through news- 
papers is hopeless. One authority de- 
clares that there are not more than ten 
or twelve quality newspapers in the 
whole United States, and that three of 
them are in New York, two in Boston, 
and two in Chicago. 

Only by advertising in magazines can 
one deliberately select the class of people 
one wishes to address, and thus cut down 
the vast waste coincident with the un- 
selective localized circulation of a news- 
paper. 

Only the magazines can be relied upon 
to reach the cream of any desired 
market. 

An advertiser is invariably in better 
company in a magazine than he can pos- 
sibly be, as a rule, in newspapers. This 
is because magazines edit their type of 
advertising more carefully than news- 
papers do. A magazine cannot afford 
to take the chances that a newspaper 
takes. And for this reason a maga- 
zine advertisement always carries more 
conviction than a newspaper advertise- 
ment. 

For example, since the Outlook has 
admitted cigarette advertising to its 
pages, it has received occasional letters 
of protest from its subscribers. It is 
significant, however, that in the ma- 
jority of cases, although subscribers reg- 
ister their protests, they continue their 
subscriptions. In practically every in- 
stance stress is laid upon the influence 
that a journal like the Outlook has in 
the home, not only through its reading 
matter, but through its advertisements 
as well. 

Competition among advertisers and 
their agencies has narrowed down, in 
many cases, to a struggle for fine ap- 
pearance of their advertisements. It is 


a battle for beauty, waged on the 
of esthetics. Where this compe 
goes on, the magazines provide mg 
ical possibilities far in excess of { 
provided by the newspapers. 

Advertising art finds itself vastly 
dicapped when compelled to deal 
the low-grade paper and with th 
press-work of the newspaper plan 

It has become more and more gy 
for the quality appeal in adverts 
rest its case largely with beautify 
fects of lay-out and illustration. 
the use of half-tones and color p 
attains its maximum possibilities j; 
magazines. 


But—WirHovut THE DAILigs 


The valuable by-products of nai 
or magazine, advertising are not \ 
overlooked. 

The first is the very general and 
idly growing tendency of retailer 
tirely at their own expense to ady 
nationally-advertised goods in their 
papers. This is “velvet” to the naj 
advertiser. 

A second important by-product j 
custom of many retailers or distri 
to share with the national advertis 
a fifty-fifty basis the cost of ady 
ing his product in local papers. 

A third valuable by-product of 
tional, or magazine, advertising } 
decisive bearing upon manufad 
problems, and is of particular in 
at this time of high costs of prod 
It is the tendency of national ad 
ing to narrow a manufacturers 
down to a lesser number of stan 
ized models or designs, whereas lod 
vertising exerts a tendency to med 
capitalize local taste and requires 
and thus to confuse and multiph 
demands upon production. The # 
ing, standardizing effect of natio 
vertising upon production is of m 
economic advantage to a manufacet 

The manufacturer of a product 
is not nationally known, is often 
mercy of big retailers and jobbe 
often happens that he cannot con 
product, but is forced by large 
to put their names instead of his 
on the product, and to make it 
to particular local requirements. 
national advertiser can standard: 
goods and keep them standardized 

A vast by-product of dealer 
ance and consumer demand pe 
even to the cross-roads where sal 
never penetrate, while a salesman 
senting a magazine-advertised ) 
can go anywhere and find his 
known. 

Two Corres ANyway 


A salesman cannot hope to have 
paper advertising of his prod 
every town he visits. But he kno 
magazine advertising is sure to 
every town he visits. 

The sales representative of a lu 
ing oil with a ten-year record of 
tising in magazines only, found 
amazement that his product w 
known in Texas and Oklahoma, 
his company had never spent a @ 
local advertising. Moreover, he 
ered even more to his amaze 
despite the adverse influence of 
friendly distributor, his produd 
selling briskly in competition W 
output of local refineries and W 
bricating oils well advertised 10 

Consider in still another light? 
ative chances of broad, prestig 
ing advertising to function to t 
in magazines as against newspapé 

A subscriber who pays three, 
five dollars per year for a mag 
not attracted by a single contribu 
isolated department, or a casual § 
He is interested in all of it, im 
by all of it, and reposes confit 
all of it. 
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Mp other hand, are bought for specific and 


Countless copies of newspapers, on the 


Me isolated features : for F. P. A., for Don 
of @Marquis, for Philip Hale, Percy Ham- 
mond, or Ben Hecht, for the financial 
istly page, for a certain cartoonist, or per- 
eal Maps a woman’s column. 
the 
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utifyl 






SPECIALIZES IN Every LINE 


Specialization among advertising media 

; continuously attaining a higher and 
igher degree of development. 
specialization 











is 


on. Newspaper n geo- 
1 pimeraphic in its character; it represents 
ies ifthe only satisfactory instrument by which 


ndvertising can be quickly injected into 
b given city or section. 

Trade paper specialization is purely 
industrial in character. 

But magazine specialization taps the 
ast and enigmatic field of sociology it- 
elf. It projects its cables solidly and 
eliably along the subtle zones of social 
emarcation and enables an advertiser 
0 follow these valuable routes to the 
emotest persons and localities they may 
nclude. 

Thus the magazines provide just as 
efinitely specialized a market as the 
ewspapers, but along lines that cover 
‘ith their stout network all of the 
paces left untouched by the spheres of 
uct ofmportant newspaper influence. 

sing WM Finally, there is one important class 
nufad@iy magazines that combines much of the 
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lar inMMigh-speed action of the newspapers 
produ™ith all of the economy and long-lived, 
al ad cialized, class appeal of the maga- 
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nes. 








yf stam These are the weekly magazines. 

eas low Advertisers recognize this unusual 
to metlue of the weekly magazines, and 
equirellmften employ them to get a national ad- 
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rtising campaign quickly under way. 

Only nine days need intervene be- 
een receipt of copy by the Outlook, 
r example, and the day of publication. 
And the present insistent demand for 
pid liquidation of stock finds a quality 
eekly like the Outlook exceptionally 
ell-equipped to promote rapid mer- 
andising campaigns without the sac 



































arge ice of the permanent building of 
of hisMestige or of broad nationalized appeal. 
ce it © _—_—_—_ 
nents. Golden Jubilee in South Bend 
andardirhe South Bend (Ind.) Tribune will 
lardized lebrate its golden jubilee, March 9. 
lealer 43). Miller, editor of the Tribune, who 
nd Perm. been its directing head for a quar- 
here SUMM of a century, will leave in a few 
lesman @.; with Mrs. Miller for California to 
tised MBnain until the middle of March. They 
d his sy spend most of their time in Los 
] igeles and San Diego. The Tribune 
rWway Ml carry in its edition of March 9 
to have ch special matter pertinent to its 
S proom@den jubilee and most of this is being 
he know™nned and arranged for by Mr. Miller. 
sure to — —_———— 
d In New Jersey Legislature 

ese ‘ewspaper men who will sit in the 
Scull w Jersey Assembly when the legis- 
‘duct wie © Convenes in January will be John 
tahoe Clift, Summit Herald, secretary of 
New Jersey Press Association, and 
pent . "BB" Y. Dater, publisher of the Ramsey 
ver, Ne ernal. Harry T. Hagaman, publisher 
were the Lakewood Citizen, will again 
ence 0 esent Ocean County in the Senate. 
; produd : 
aa Spaulding Buys Another Daily 
teed lod -&, Spaulding of the Shawnee Daily 
or light : has __ Purchased the Blackwell 
” prea a.) Daily News from J. M. Eis- 
on to & ger. He will change it from an 
newall moon to a morning paper. 
fee New Daily in Newburgh 
. contribigm he Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily Star 
a casual Meared as a 16-page evening paper, 





ary 3. William L. Berkwitz is the 
isher and Stevens, Gibbs and Bau- 
N are advertising representatives. 
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SHERIFF FORCES DOORS 
IN KLAMATH FIGHT 


Dispute Over Name of Record Between 
That Paper and Herald Involves 
Also the Coroner and Fire 


Chief 


KLAMATH Fatts, Ore., Jan. 8—Every- 
thing from slapstick comedy to melo- 
drama has figured in the controversy be- 
tween the Klamath Herald and the Kla- 
math Record, which have been engaging 
in perhaps the bitterest newspaper fight 
in the history of Oregon. The trouble 
has kept the peace officers of Klamath 
Falls on the jump and has filled the local 
court calendar with motions, answers 
and counter-motions. 

The row, which has been under way 
for more than a month, reached a cli- 
max a few days ago when the sheriff 
and his deputies battered an entrance 
into the heavily barricaded quarters of 
the Herald. They were armed with a 
peremptory writ of mandamus under 
which they seized property claimed by 
the Record, but held by the Herald, and 
restored it to the possession of the Rec- 
ord. 

The trouble grows out of an agree- 
ment by which the Record was to buy 
the Herald by December 10, failing in 
which the Herald was to take over the 
Record. After the Record had turned 
part of its equipment over to the Herald 
a controversy arose as to the interpreta- 
tion of the agreement and it is around 
this issue that the storm has been raging 

When the owners of the Record de- 
cided to abrogate the agreement they 
made 2 night raid on the Herald office, 
headed by Don Belding, the Record 
manager, E. J. Murray, owner of the 
Herald, had been warned of the plan 
and met the invaders, who retired in 
good order. Next the slreriff and several 
deputies, armed with a court order, vis- 
ited the Herald office, but found Murray 
very much on the job. The composing 
room door was barricaded and when the 
officers threatened to break it down Mur- 
ray drew a revolver and threatened to 
shoot. The officers withdrew. Murray 
was brought into court on a contempt 
charge, and when that failed he was 
arrested and bound over to the grand 
jury on a charge of resisting an officer 
and assault with a deadly weapon. 

There the matter rested until the Sher- 
iff and his aides returned a few days 
later and seized the property. This time 

Murray offered no resistance, although 
he refused to unlock the building and the 
officers forced an entrance. 

These have been the main develop- 
ments, although there have been various 
ramifications in which the coroner and 
fire chief figured and the legal fight is 
still in full swing. 

Meanwhile the Herald is publishing 
its own paper and also the Sunday Rec- 
ord. The Record Publishing Company 
is likewise printing a Sunday Record 
and is getting out a miniature Evening 
Record in competition with the Herald, 
The Record originally was a morning 
paper. 

The fight is linked up with the ele- 
ments in the community which some 
years ago engaged in a courthouse con- 
troversy which attracted wide attention 
and left Klamath County with three 
courthouses, an old one and two brand 
new ones located in different parts of 
Klamath Falls. 





Doubles Floor Space 

The Toledo (Ill) Democrat has 
completed its removal to new quar- 
ters, which are connected by an an- 
nex to the old building, thus doubling 
the floor space of the paper’s plant. 
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a 
MILLINE RATES 
IN IOWA 


Milline rates—the cost per line for a million circula- 
tion—make possible accurate comparisons as to the 
quantity of circulation your dollar buys in various 
mediums. This comparison shows that advertisers 
may reach the people of lowa through daily news- 
papers at a third of the cost for space in farm papers. 


lowa Daily $3 51 
Newspapers ° 
The average Milline rate for lowa daily newspapers is 
$3.51—a remarkably low figure when you consider 
that the average Milline rate for the United States is 


$5.03 for daily papers, $12.58 for monthly magazines, 
$12.44 for weekly magazines, $16.53 for women’s 


*11.14 


U. S. Weekly 

Farm Papers 
The average Milline rate for monthly farm papers is 
given as $14.30, the average Milline rate for semi- 
monthly farm papers $8.06 and the average Milline 
rate for weekly farm papers $11.14. , 


You know the strength of the lowa market—you 
know the consuming power of lowa people. It is a 
splendid field in which to concentrate your advertising. 


Reach the Iowa Market At a Third 
of the Cost Through These Papers 7 























Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
+Burlington Hawk-Eye ..............-. (M) 10,401 .035 
+Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (S) 12,960 .035 
Cedar Rapids Gazette ............... (E) 19,568 .06 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil .......... (E&S) 14,413 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (E) 15,108 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (S) 17,683 .06 
Deenpeet THRE: cons s cn aeencesenws (E) 23,913 .07 | 
*Des Moines Capital............++++++€E) 52,708 14 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital..... «+++++(S) 32,934 14 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune... (M&E)114,131 .20 
*Des Moines Sunday Register.......... (S) 102,559 .20 
es Ci Ps ces occas (E) 6,560 .035 
PET IIE 6 ooo n.h6 soc ce ts alee (E) 7,832 .035 
CN EE i cnt cies «meezan (E) 12,237 .05 
Sea CE TN Sao hive ce cave (M&E) 50,074 11 
eee Gr GS 6 6 eb dic os cle cccwdc’s (S) 33,476 -11 
*Waterloo Evening Courier ........... (E) 15,280 .05 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
+Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 





























RENFRO HORN 


The Juvenile Sherlock Holmes 
is the ideal newspaper carrier 


He will instruct your carriers and 
entertain them in the Renfro 
Horn books, built to make better 
carriers. The first volume is 


**THE MYSTERY OF THE 
MISSING EYEBROWS”’ 
Others will follow. These are 
regular $1.50 books and will be 
sold to the newspapers at 75 

cents each. 

The books are ideal prizes to 

secure carrier increases, because 

they help to improve carrier 

service. “A prize plus a service.” 
Write the 


R. H. GORE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Rooms 6-7, Naylor-Cox Building 
Terre Haute, Indiana 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
mewspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 











Their Own Newspaper 


Our readers continue because they 
get all the news daily and know just 
where to find it. 


Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


Pittsburg’s Best Advertising Medium. 


Branch Offices: 

Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 

e Ford-Parsons Co., 


Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 








Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A a fe 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
imes. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men 
Piant managers are opts- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades actwe. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 











C. S. MITCHELL DEAD 
AT CAPITAL 


Editor of Washington Herald for Year 
Had Been Writer on Duluth News- 
Tribune for Long Period 
and Was Widely Known 





Charles S. Mitchell, editor-in-chief 
of the Washington Herald, died Jan- 
uary 9 at his residence in Washington 


at the age of 65, due to a nervous 
breakdown. Death was sudden and 


unexpected. He assumed his position 
on the Herald early last year, leaving 
the Duluth News-Tribune, on which he 
was editorial writer for fifteen years. 

Mr. Mitchell resigned his position 
with the News-Tribune following the 
purchase of the Washington Herald 
by Julius H. Barnes of Duluth and 
Herbert Hoover, and the appointment 
of J. E. Rice, former managing editor 
of the Duluth News-Tribune, as pub- 
lisher of the Washington paper. 

Mr. Mitchell had been engaged in 
newspaper work since his graduation 
from the University of Michigan in 
1880, and was considered one of the 
ablest editorial writers of the North- 
west, and wielded considerable in- 
fluence. 

He was born November 13, 1856, at 
Allegheny City, Pa., and, while yet an 
infant, came with his parents to 
Stearns County, Minn. On graduation 
from the University of Michigan in 
1880, he returned to his home town, 
St. Cloud, and became associated with 
the St. Cloud Journal Press, and was 


assistant editor until 1894. He later 
became owner of the Alexandria 
Post News of Alexandria, Minn. He 


later purchased a paper in Fairmont, 
Minn., and until he joined the News- 
Tribune, 16 years ago, was active in 
the publication of his paper. 

Mr. Mitchell is survived by his 
widow, two daughters and one son. 
He is also survived by a brother, Wil- 
liam Mitchell of St. Cloud, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Burbank now in Italy. 


OWNER OF SHANGHAI STAR DEAD 


E. I. Ezra Said to Have Been Wealthiest 
Foreigner in Far East 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHEr) 

SHANGHAI (By Mail).—Edward I. 
Ezra, owner of the China Press and 
the Evening Star, both of them Eng- 
lish language dailies, published in 
Shanghai, died December 15 of apo- 
plexy. Mr. Ezra, who was a British 
subject, born here, was said to be the 
wealthiest foreigner in the Far East. 
His personal fortune was estimated at 
something like 15,000,000 taels. 

He gained control almost two years 
ago of the China Press, which was es- 
tablished by B. W.. Fleisher, an 
American. The Evening Star was 
more recently added to his publishing 
enterprises, of which Herbert Webb 
is the managing director. Only a 
small fraction of the stock in the two 
papers was owned outside the Ezra es- 
tate. No announcement has_ been 
made regarding the future of the pub- 
lications. 


Obituary 


Jesse Pavon, aged 70, for thirty years 
editor and publisher of the Center 
(Tex.) Champion, recently was found 
dead in the bath tub of his home in 
Center. 
retired 
died in 


Tuomas B. Pye, aged 78, 
Kansas newspaper publisher, 
Fountain, Colo., recently. 

Cor, Georce W. Martin, editor of the 
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Brookfield (Mo.) Gazette, died recently. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War. He 
was connected with the Gazette for 25 
years. 

Epwin O. Foster, who since 1888 has 
been Salem (Mass.) correspondent for 
the Boston Globe, died recently in Sa- 
lem Willows, aged 76. He began news- 
paper work in 1875, was for two years 
city editor of the Salem Gazette and had 
also served as managing editor and asso- 
ciate editor of the Salem Evening Post. 
He had also been connected with the 
Lynn Daily Item. 

Frep BLazeEr, who with his father has 
published the Aledo (Ill.) Times-Record 
for the last 18 years, died recently at his 
home in Aledo. He was third vice-pres- 
ident of the Illinois Press Association 
and a former president of the Military 
Tract Press Association. 

ALBERT Coates, aged 52, owner of the 
Virginia (Minn.) Enterprise, died Jan- 
uary 10, at Orlando, Cal. 


New Orleans Item Changes 

Ward Delaney, formerly in charge 
of new advertising business for the 
New Orleans Item, has been appoint- 
ed vice-president and sales manager 
of the Birmingham Graphite Com- 
pany, New Orleans. He is succeeded 
by H. E. Pritchard, formerly with the 
Ferry-Hanley Advertising Company 
and the Chesman and Federal Agen- 
cies. Roland Rexach is a new mem- 
ber of the Item's advertising depart- 
ment. Ligon Griswold of the Item’s 
news staff has been appointed editor 


of the Item’s merchandising paper, 
succeeding G. C. Sewell, who has 
joined Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. as 


Oklahoma City representative. 


Florida Weekly Burned Out 

The plant of the Jasper (Fla.) 
News, a weekby issued for thirty years, 
was burned some days ago. In addi- 
tion to the loss of its plant the News 
suffered heavily in the loss of a por- 
tion of its files, its mailing list and 
books and accounts, which cannot be 
replaced. The News was owned by 
three sons of John M. Caldwell. The 
elder Caldwell founded the paper 
more than thirty years ago, ownership 
remaining with the family continu- 
ously since. 


Deutsch-Amerika to Resume 


The New York Staats-Herold Cor- 
poration will shortly resume publica- 
tion of the illustrated weekly maga- 
zine, Deutsch-Amerika, which was 
discontinued because of inability to 
obtain news pictures from the central 
countries of Europe. The magazine 
will be published Wednesdays and 
will be distributed under the direction 
of Willie Hoffman, circulation man- 
ager of the Staats-Zeitung and Her- 
old. 


A Daily “Try-Out”’ 

The Fort Pierce (Fla.) News- 
Tribune has entered the afternoon 
daily field for the months of January, 
February and March. The publishers, 
in announcing the change, state that 
special news service has been arranged 


for and application has been made 
for Associated Press membership. 
The News-Tribune heretofore has 


published semi-weekly. 








Oregon Daily to Build 


The Portland (Ore.) Telegram has 
announced the erection of a 


new 
building, at 11th and Washington 
streets. It will cost $300,000 and will 


be a three-story structure, built along 
the latest improved lines of news- 
paper plant architecture. 
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Hugh Fullerton > 
Chas. Dana Gibson pes 
Rube Goldberg - 

T. L. Masson = 
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Times Building, New Yor 





























The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans State 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New 0 
leans Papers. 
























More Than an 


Introduction 


When a eer does more than i 
troduce an advertiser to a communif 
there must result a spirit of mut 
satisfaction, 





For more than three-quarters of A 
century yea 
The Pittsburgh Pos] tha 
has introduced advertisers to the the 
chasing power of the great Pit pro 
district. E Sta 
Each introduction is accompanied by AM 
indorsement which cannot be disa 
ated from the character of such a nev 
DAILY AND SUNDAY We: 
Firs 
Eas 





















Real Estate values have doub 
Business Depression Neve 
Touched Us! 
1921 


was the biggest year in the history of 
ASBURY PARK (N. J.) PRESS 
leading Evening and Sunday newspaptl 
the 
NORTH JERSEY COAST 
where business and pleasure unite to) 
us prosperous and a market for the W 
goods. 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York © 
Association Building, Chicago, 
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Published every Saturday 
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This is going to be a good year for 
some manufacturers—especially those 
who use the merchandising plan of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner to se- 
cure distribution and sales in the great 
Chicago market. 

How 
to you? 
position of the Herald and Examiner's 
merchandising plan, through which it 


Will 1922 be good 
Better write for printed ex- 


about you? 


is possible to secure adequate dealer 
distribution in Chicago before adver- 
tising begins. It offers practical 


for increasing business. 







suggestions 
Address: 
Chicag> 


Herald and Examiner 
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yp O Thursday and Friday 
by The News. 

than j FIRST IN 1000 

_ NEWSPAPERS 

rs of 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 


newspapers. 
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Buffalo Evening News 





again leads in national field first four 
| eyed 1921, i -day Rte m4 papers. List 
p. ng six-day pu tion figures com- 

XP piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 
urday Lineage 1921 
Buffalo Evening News .......... 85,118 
Indianapolis News ............. 727,572 
ICE Droit News ee ESPSEOCS -- -640,766 
To Lys ne ye biwt 4 
wrth St, ee Dail News 20.00.6290? 
ry clede We gt ress . 05,108 
69 ery Times ; 3Sor038 

“a 

y 29 Rew PHO8S ....ccccccccces 499,072 


ve Newark Evening News did aot furnish 
arate foreign display lineage figures. 
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Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


ides for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 


but it may be just the thing that some other 


er wants. Epitor & Pus- 


LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that the 


idea is now being used in your Paw Xn 
DOLLAR 


dress your communications to ¢ 
clip them end them in ort receive 
ideas will not be returned. 


O arouse interest in “the dawning 

industry” of growing citrus fruit 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, the 
Houston Chronicle will publish a com- 
plete “citrus section,” and a page of 
pictures in the rotogravure section on 
Sunday, January 14, as a contribution 
toward the success of “Valley Fruit and 
Vegetable Week,” which will be staged 
in Houston from January 14 to 21. 
Copy for the section was prepared by S. 
Deane Wasson and Ruth Talbot Was- 
son, staff correspondents.—W. 

* * * 

The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram has a weekly business review, in 
which a whole page is given over to 
advertisers, and the news about their 
business. The advertisers of that page 
are invited to send in news items which 
would prove interesting to others in the 
same professions, and thus a good will 
is created for all feel welcome to help 
their page along—A. P, M. 


* * * 


A contest which calls attention to the 
circulation figures of a newspaper in an 
impressive way is to offer a prize of $10 
for the person making the nearest guess 
to the actual number of papers circula- 
ted by the publication on a previous day, 
the date of which is announced in the 
contest advertisement—B. A. T. 


* * * 


Two hundred times around the world 
the street cars of the Duluth Street 
Railway Company have traveled. That 
is one of the bits of startling informa- 
tion revealed by the company in a well 
illustrated advertisement which appear- 
ed in the Duluth News Tribune for Jan. 
1, 1922. “Through crowded streets in 
daylight and dark, in fair weather and 
in storm our motormen have made 750,- 
000 trips,” the ad states. “They have 
carried you safely over railroad cross- 
ings, two million times and over draw- 
bridges 100,000 times. Forty million car 
rides have been supplied without serious 
injury to a single person. Only one trip 
in 126 was more than five minutes late 
from any cause.”—S. K. D. 

*x* * * 


One newspaper conducted a contest in 
which $25 was paid to the person who 
selected the best advertisement run dur- 
ing a six weeks’ period, and explained 
why in a letter of not over 300 words. 
Prizes of $10 and $5 were offered for 
the next two best answers, while the 
succeeding twenty-five answers received 
$1 each. The award was made by a 
committee of local advertising men. 
The contest was highly successful, not 
only from the number of answers re- 
ceived, but also from the standpoint 
of bringing close attention to the ad- 
vertising columns.—T. 

a & 2 

Co-operative advertising by all the 
merchants occupying a building which 
has a well known name has brought 
good results in the case of four stores 
occupying an Albany building. The ad- 
vertisers are dealers in women’s clothing, 
millinery, shoes and corsets. Each of 
the dealers unite in one display adver- 
tisement on the theory that attention 
attracted to the building will react to 








the benefit of all the separate stores. 


not bar it from the department. Ad- 
Putrer Epitor. When they appear 
payment by return mail. Unavailable 


Advertising managers should select a 
building and make a proposition for all 
dealers to unite in a joint ad.—H. 

* * * 


A home-builders’ clinic has been an- 
nounced by the Duluth News-Tribune, 
the intention being to show home plans 
which will eliminate waste and to sup- 
ply specific facts and figures concerning 
home-planning, financing and building. 
Questions will be answered by the pa- 
per. The “clinic” will be conducted by 
the Architects’ House Service Bureau 
of the United States, Inc., a group of 
professional architects. An addition to 
the readers’ service thus furnished will 
be found in the builders’ and builders’ 
supply advertisements that can be sold 
on the strength of the department.—D. 

* * * 


What are the three “best sellers” in 
phonograph music in your town each 
week. Get the local Victor, Edison, Co- 
lumbia, Vocalion or other dealers to ad- 
vertise these records in your paper— 
near your feature. The three “best 
sellers” in sheet music may also be in- 
cluded —G. H. D. 


* * * 


“One of the ways we found that we 
were losing money” said the manager of 
a western daily “was in having corres- 
pondents at a considerable expense in 
places where there was no possibility of 
building up circulation. We have cut 
out correspondents at these points. 
However, wherever there is sufficient 
population to build up circulation we ap- 
point a correspondent and an agent. 
Very irequently this costs us more than 
we get out of it, but we are able to 
meet the bill of increased interest in 
the paper by increasing our advertising 
rates to cover the increased volume of 
circulation,”—F. L 

* * * 


A good snappy stunt, both from an 
advertising and circulation standpoint, 
would be to run either in a series of 
advertisements or a couple of pages of 
advertising, a couple of dozen familiar 
slogans like “There’s a Reason,” “His 
Master’s Voice,” “The Flavor Lasts,” 
“It Floats,” “Delicious and Refreshing,” 
offering prizes both from the newspa- 
per and the advertiser to those guessing 
correctly the article the slogan repre- 
sents. If the slogans, either national or 
local, are too well known, run the slo- 
gans in four lines of a limerick, offer- 
ing prizes to the readers sending in the 
“best last line,” which must contain the 
name of the article the slogan repre- 
sents.—C, M. 


x* * * 


A novel method of securing a couple 
of pages of advertising was tried out a 
short time ago by the Boston Post 
when it secured “Babe” Ruth to appear 
for ten minutes in a dozen or so of the 
stores of Boston and sell merchandise. 
When the plan was assured, it was ad- 
vertised in advance by both stores and 
paper that “Babe” Ruth would be in 
such-and-such a store at a given time 
for ten minutes to sell their merchan- 
dise. The day of the stunt every store 
signed up ran an advertisement in the 
Post. Any fairly well known national 
character would do the trick—C. M. 
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TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Daily Capital 


Sworn Government 


fer 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 


oft Gjper 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 
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In Your 1922 Circulation 
Plans, Consider This: 
Ten thousand new subscribers 
added in ten weeks will bring 
you a greater return on the 
circulation investment than a 


similar gain spread over the 
year. 


Publishers are cautioned against per- 
sons claiming to represent us. 





HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION - 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United Statea 
300 MERRITT BipG., Los Anceves,Car. 
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New Haven 
RECISTER 


is New Haven’'s 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
people a 2 night by More New Haven 
av 


pe a omer TWO New 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Yorh—Detroit—Chicago 








Boston—New 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 


is 


The am tion of 
presage "iowka Spice, ting 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the mo t powerful 
advertising medium in the Joules field 





























NOTES OF THE CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS 





HE next annual meeting of the Kan- 

sas Editorial Association will be held 
at Lawrence and Kansas University on 
May 5 and at Kansas City, Kan., on 
May 6. 

The Northern Minnesota Editorial As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in 
Sauk Center, Minn., January 26, 27 and 
28. 


The Webster (N. Y.) Advertising 
Club has been formed with these offi- 
cers: President, William F. Kittleber- 
ger; vice-president, A. C. Leaty; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Herbert Rambert. At its 
organization meeting the club heard ad- 
dresses by G. R. Lowe of Neosho, Mo.; 
Charles Kenyon, manager of the Mon- 
roe County Farm Bureau, and J. M. 
Quackenbush of the agricultural de- 
partment of the New York Central 
Railroad. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Publicity 
Club has adopted the Pub-Club News 
as the title of its official organ, tne first 
number of which is to be issued about 
January 16. Karl H. Dietrich has been 
named editor-in-chief. The paper will 
be published twice a month. 

The first convention of the Seventh 
District Association of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World will be 
held at Fort Smith on January 27 and 28. 
Lou E. Holland of Kansas City is pres- 
ident of the association, which was or- 
ganized there at a meeting on November 
18 called by Daniel A, Ruebel, then 
president of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. The district comprises the states 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

The Catholic Writers’ Guild of New 
York will give an entertainment Janu- 
ary 15. Archbishop Hayes, one of the 
founders, will be the principal speaker. 
Arthur Benington of the Sunday World 
is president. 


Charles H. Sessions, managing editor 
of the Topeka Capital, is the new pres- 
ident of the Topeka Press Club. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, E. D. 
George, Council Grove Republican, pri- 
vate secretary to the governor; Milton 
Tabor, secretary Topeka Merchant's As- 
sociation, secretary, and Earl Akers, of 
L. M. Penwell Company, treasurer. Di- 
rectors are W. R. Kercher, Southwest 
Telephone News, editor; P..A. Love- 
well, editor Merchants’ Journal; S. A. 
Jones, of Birch & Jones, and G. E. 
Hobbs, city editor of the Capital. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association will be held 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, Jan- 
uary 25 to 27. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Advertising 
Club has begun a membership contest 
which will continue until February 14. 
The losing team will banquet the winners 
on March. 1. 


Employes of the Kansas City Star wha 
served in the World War have organized 
the William R. Nelson Post, No. 386 
named in honor of the founder of the 
paper. James F. Lockhart is com- 
mander; Clarence B. Briggs, vice-com- 
mander; William K. Michael, adjutant; 
Arthur N. Walstedt, finance officer; Leo 
Fitzpatrick, historian; Ray L. Jeffries, 
activities officer; Ray A. Stewart, ser- 
geant at arms, and Wallace Casey, mem- 
ber of city central committee. 

The Boston Newspaper Club held its 
37th annual meeting and dinner January 
5, at the Boston Yacht Club, with about 
50 members present, some of them men 
who have been active in the newspaper 
profession in Boston and other cities for 


over 30 years. Howard G. Reynolds, of 
the Boston Post, retiring editor-in chief 
of the club, presided. The following 
officers for the coming year were elected: 
Editor-in-chief, Joseph C. Smith of the 
Boston Globe; managing editor, Frank 
C. Bowker, of the Boston Transcript, 
and reporter, William U. Swan, of the 
Boston Transcript. Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, editor of the Boston Herald, 
was one of the speakers of the evening, 
as were W. D. Sullivan of the Globe, 
B. Nason Hamlin, W. H. Holden and 
others. 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association of 
Boston began this week its course of six 
lessons on advertisement writing. Each 
Tuesday there will be a discussion of the 
principles of writing advertisements and 
a class analysis of an advertising prob- 
lem. This course will be under the per- 
sonal direction of Professor Charles I 
Bellatty, head of the Department of Ad- 
vertising at the College of Business Ad- 
ministration at Boston University. Fol- 
lowing this course, an advanced course 
in advertising and sales management will 
be given by Charles K. H. Bunting, au- 
thor of “New England, Where is Your 


Business Going?” foth these courses 
will be free to Pilgrims, but a charge 
will be made to non-members. 

More than seventy persons are en- 


rolled in the class in advertising being 
conducted by the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis under the direction of the Edu- 
cational Committee, of which Joseph 
Licklider of the D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany is chairman. J. Hixon Kinsella of 
Nelson Chesman & Co. is director of the 
course, and Elmer C. Albrecht of the 
Globe-Democrat, secretary. The com- 
plete program of exhibits contemplated 
by the club in its quarters in Hotel Stat- 
ler, follows: Engraving and electrotyp- 
ing, January 10 to 28; printing, litho- 
graphing, etc., January 31 to February 
18; newspaper advertising, Febraury 21 
to March 11; periodical advertising, 
March 14 to April 1; direct mail adver- 
tising, April 4 to 22; display advertising, 
April 25 to May 13; complete campaigns, 
May 16 to June 3, 


One of the features arranged for the 
annual meeting of the Maine Press As- 
sociation at Portland January 12 and 13, 
was a friendly newspaper and job work 
contest for which $100 in prizes was 
offered. It was announced that one-half 
of this would go to the winners among 
the weekly and semi weekly publications 
of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
and the other half to winners from the 
other states in the job printing competi- 
tion. Job printers have active member- 
ship in the Maine Press Association, as 
many of the publishers of weekly news- 
papers have job printing plants and are 
interested in that branch of the business. 
Edward A. Harris, executive secretary 
of the Maine Typothetae, was on the 
Friday morning program for an address 
on “The Signs of the Times.” 


A women’s auxiliary to the Town 
Criers’ club of St. Paul has been 
organized, with Miss Olga Lindquist as 
president. The auxiliary is completing 
the first half of a series of lessons on 
the subject of advertising in its relation 
to industrial and charitable institutions. 


These directors have been nominated 
for the annual election of the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club, scheduled for 
January 10: Robert K. McKeegan, Dr. 
E. G. Wiseman, Lloyd Mansfield, L. G. 
Beer, H. E. Bredmeier, G. A. Halpin, 
R. B. Rope, Louis Gay, W. W. Spragge 
and G. H. Dreybus. 
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The annual “holiday jinks” of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club was 
held at the Palace Hotel December 28. 
Proceeds were turned over to the Sal- 
vation Army. 

The Pittsburgh Press Club acted as 
host to many prominent citizens of Pitts- 
burgh at a testimonial dinner in honor 
of the retiring mayor, E. V. Babcock, 
at the Press Club quarters. The retir- 
ing executive was presented with a silver 
life membership card. John E. McKir- 
dy, president of the club, presided at the 
dinner and presented the membership 
card on behalf of the club. 

A community newspaper institute will 
be held as a part of Farmers’ Week at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 13 and 14. Prizes will be award- 
ed for best front pages, best editorial 
pages and best farm pages. 

George S. Chappell, author of “The 
Cruise of the Kawa” addressed the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York at its week- 
ly luncheon, January 3. He told of the 






many ways possible for the advertisig: 
man to help an author in “putti 
his book across. Mr. Chappell was jz 
troduced by George Ethridge, vig. 
president of the club. Announceme 
was made of the silver cup which Fray 
Presbrey has presented to the club 




























be competed for by the golf membelil 3¢ 4 
of the club, and a rising vote of thank d 
was given Mr. Presbrey. seen 
The Advertising Club of New Yor 2 
° ° . Agrict 
will entertain at a reception January 2 Colleg 
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friends. The officers and directors api 
their wives will receive, and during th 
afternoon there will be music 
dancing. Tea and buffet luncheon wi 
be served. 

The course in advertising to be give 
by the Advertising Club of St. Loui 
under the direction of Joseph Licklide 
chairman of the educational committ 
began January 5 and will continue um 


April. 
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SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT | 


For Newspaper Making 
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BARGAINS IN PRINTING 
MACHINERY 
24-page with Color Cylinder. 
Potter 16-page Stereo. 
Duplex 8-page Angle Bar. 


Duplex Motor-Driven Matrix Drying 
Presses. 


JOHN GRIFFITHS 
Marshall Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “‘Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 











Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 





PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 





MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW_YORK CITY 


Exclusive Sale of Complete News- 
paper Plant; 16-page press, Model B 
Intertype, 2 Model 5 Linotypes, steel 
cabinet, new type; installed 8 months 
ago. ‘Can ship and install imme- 
diately. Good terms. 


LIST 26, 16 pages, FOR PUBLISHERS, NOW READY 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 
1&4 Nassau St., Tribune Bidg. 
New Yerk City 
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Advertisers get the 
sort of display they 
want—when the 
composing room is 
Ludlow-equipped 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


General Office and Factory: 
2032 Clybourn Avenue,. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 606 WORLD BUILDING 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN) ° 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
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Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City Th ef 
New York Cleveland Denver wa; 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles D ven 
Baltimore Chicago San Francie? BB our 
Richmond Cinei Portland Anot 
Aclanta St. Louis Spokane i 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 
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to Employer and Employee | 
Mer: ——_ 
by. SITUATION WANTED HELP WANTED BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
mbel 3c A WORD for advertisements under this A WORD for advertisements under this 6c A WORD for advertisements under 
, classification. Cash with order. For classification. Cash with order. this classification. Cash with order. 
tN those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to ome en 
exceed 50 words) FREE. Advertising Manager Saiuee : : 
ee or salesman for paper in eastern Penneylva. 1, in, invest, $25,000 cash can, secure, one 
Agricultural-in nia. ive references, or present and past newspaper in Southwest tablished 1896 
im 2 ~ juate with five years of experience position. Must be man who can produce re- — ee bir Se, aaa ; 
~ Cn rMarch Ist, or April Ist. Would fit sults. Good opening for live wires. Address Buyer must be capable editorial writer and 








in admirably as editorial writer in big organi- 






















: zation. Properly vouched for. Box B-696, 
S care Eviror & PuBLtsHer. 

Available 

Here is experience: Can show letter from 


president of biggest newspaper syndicate in the 
world praising work as writer of editorials. 
Experienced in general news assignments, state 
legislature, etc. horough experience on big 


New York daily as promotion man. Now em- 
ployed in executive capacity. Offer must be 
good on result-producing basis. B-707, Epttor 


& PusiisHeER. 

Circulation Manager 

now employed on large daily and Sunday as 
city circulator will be open for a position after 
January Sth. Can furnish best of references. 
8-673, Epitor & PustisHer. 


Circulation Manager 

(Open for a position on a live southern daily 
on salary, percentage or independent basis. 
Have had eighteen years’ experience in general 
circulation work and understand thoroughly 
how to promote cjgculation and get the money. 
(Can give gilt edge references as to character 
nd ability from five of the leading southern 
dailies. Address B-697, care Epitor & Pvp 
LISHER. 








rculation Manager 

Mr. Publisher, can you use an Al circulation 
man who is schooled in all departments of 
irculation, familiar with practically all distri- 
bution systems, good organizer, exceptional 
promoter? Best of recommendations, 28 years 
ld, married. Prefer western or northwestern 
field. Available at once. Will pay half _ex- 
Mapenses anywhere for interview. Address Box 
B-702, cere Eptror & PuBLIsHer. 


ind 


scripti 
St., Ni 


perienced Reporter 
28, college graduate, at present Secretary 
Member of Congress, wants position where op- 
portunity for development and advancement is 
offered. Address Box 8-694, Epitor & Pus- 
ISHER. 


Mr. Publisher 


Jere’s a young man with 7 vears’ experience 
in soliciting, promotion and development. 
Knows what “hustler” means, and has his 
hare of brains in the head. and energy in the 
feet. It's a hard job that’s wanted—with 
plenty of possibilities for the future. Box 
B-680, Eptror & PusLisHER 



















Newspaper Man 
Vith wide, successful executive experience at 
ome and abroad. Expert makeup, who has 
ust resigned the managing editorship of a na- 
ionally known morning and Sunday newspaper. 
and an afternoon newspaper which, established 
only 13 months ago, is making money today, 
yants a position in or near New York City, his 
home. Has filled every chair. including those 
of editorial writer and paragrapher and has 
an A-1 record as foreign correspondent in Lon- 
Hon, Paris and Berlin. Would accept the editor- 
hip of a trade paper or magazine that needs 
man with a head full of ideas and who is 
ot afraid of hard work. Address 
B-645, Eptror & PustisHer. 


Dffice Manager, Assistant to Publisher 

want a chance to join a real, live organiza- 
ion. Have had ten years’ active newspaper 
xperience. Have served as circulation man- 
ger, classified advertising manager, office man- 
ger, purchasing agent and assistant business 


Co. 


ry: 
CAGO 


ILDING ~ 
< “Tact,” 



























. nanager. Know the mechanical departments 
vice nd possess a personality that invites friend- 
ee Bi) and co-operation from those who are 
orking with me. Am willing to tackle any 

¢ paper that can show me a future. Am 33 


ears of age and willing to start for $60.00. 
May I have an _ 7. for an interview? 
ox B-705, care Epttor & PusLisHer. 


ublisher or General Manager 
m looking for a real worth while newspaper 
onnection as publisher or general manager 
ave recommendations from high national offi 
ials, prominent business and newspaper men. 


nent by the President of the Advertising Club in large 
located ity wrote me the eighth of last month as 


ollows: “I am just informed that you are in 
ew York in quest of a newspaper connection. 
or the benefit of those interested I might say 
hat I consider you one of the livest wires in 
ewspaper work. In addition to this your 
bility to obtain and develop advertising has 
een a very remarkable characteristic.” 

The assistant State Bank Superintendent says: 
In the newspaper profession you have always 
een particularly successful.” — 
The Cashier of a Bank in a city of 200,000 
ys: “Through my acquaintance with you of 
0 years I have formed a very high opinion of 
our ability,’ . 

. Another Bank official says: “Your expe 
ence and abilities should certainly bring you 
to the better kind of newspaper work.” 
the Mayor of a city of 200,000 population 
ys: “I know you will be as successful in the 
ture as you have been in the past.” 

Vill go any place in the United States 
here there is a real opportunity. Tell me 


lat you have to offer. Address B-699, care 
DiToR & PusiisHER. er ddress , car 


B-675, Epiror & PusLisHER. 
If Your are a Young Man 

with experience in classified advertising, ag- 
gressive and possess initiative and ambition, 
there is a good position open to reorganize 
and take charge of the classified advertising 
department of a large afternoon and Sunday 
morning daily in a Southwestern city of 
140,000 population, Address B-686, Epitor & 
PusitsnHer with full details and salary ex- 
pected. 





Somewhere There is a Man 


Now working in the circulation department of 
a newspaper who has had experience in han- 
dling and promoting city, country and mail 
circulatior. Such a man will also have had 
some experience in writing and planning cir- 
culation copy. This man wants to be a circw 
lation manager, and he can be. If interested 
give complete business and personal history, 
advise fully how you have occupied the last 
ten years of your business life. This position 
will not interest a “rover” or one whose record 
cannot stand the acid test. State compensation 
expected. All replies held in confidence. Ad- 
dress B-700, care Epiror & PustisHer. 
Trade Paper Field 


Are you a reporter? 
: > 





In small town in Ohio or 
vicinity? Can you get the news, and write it, 
with speed and accuracy? Do you want 
steady. dependable place in larger city? Bu 
reau in big Ohio city serving trade papers 
wants young man with sufficient experience; 
one who doesn’t know it all, yet with initiative: 


he may take charge eventually. State all in 
first letter. Box B-704, care Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER. _ 
Wanted 


Bookkeeper who has had experience in news- 


paper office. Daily Star-Sun, Niles, Mich. 
Wanted 

Experienced house to house newspaper can 
vassers for metropolitan paper— out of town 
work. Address Box B-701, care Epitor & 


PuBLISHER. 


Wanted 


Woman to take charge of society and woman’s 
page and do feature work on daily in middle 
west city of 40,000. Must be original in ideas 
and energetic in work. Address Box B-703, 
care Eptror & PUBLISHER. 


We Want to Hear From 
A man who can sell a labor-saving, profit-mak 
ing article to small publishers. Wonderful op 
portunity for man who can get results—sicde 
line if desired. Tell about yourself. Simpl-o 
Caster Co., Mentor, Ohio. 





SITUATION WANTED 

A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 

those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 

exceed 50 words) FREE. 
Wanted 


By young woman, position as reporter or fea- 
ture writer. Proven experience, college gradu- 
ate. Fox B-708, Epiror & PusiisHer. 


Publisher’s Executive 
Director of Circulation, Advertising and Me- 
chanical Departments of leading trade paper 
for many years would change his connection. 
Thorough knowledge of mechanics, makeup and 
organization. Available February Ist in New 
York City. Address Box B-709, care Eptror & 
PUBLISHER. 


New Special Agency 


J. H. Powers and H,. P. Stone have 
formed a partnership as special news- 
paper representatives, with offices at 15 
West 37th street, New York, and in the 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
Mr. Powers has for some time been con- 
nected with the Scripps-McRae League 
of Newspapers, while Mr. Stone has 
been conducting his own business in 
Chicago for some time. Powers & Stone 
have been appointed to represent the 
Portland (Me.) Press-Herald and the 
Bronx (N. Y.) Home News. For some 
time past, the E. Katz Special Agency 
of New York has been representing the 
Portland Press-Herald, and is‘ still 
soliciting business for that newspaper, 
under a contract which has some months 
to run. 


paragrapher, able soon to assume editorial su- 
pervision. Newspaper enjoys splendid _pres- 
Owners practical executives. Write 
fully of yourself, experience and _ require- 
ments. B-677, care Epitor & PusiisHer. 
Half Million Dollar Daily 
Can be bought by responsible party. 
been offered for sale. las 
ture National Newspaper 


Has never 
exceptional fea- 
Bureau, Mendota, 


| Want to Buy 


An interest in your newspaper, assuming the 
business end. ave been connected with a 
syndicate rebuilding and advancing departments 
and wish to use the training and experience, 
wider than usual, in pushing forward a publica- 
tion in which have working interest. Ad- 
dress B-668, care Eprror & PusLisHeEr. 





CLEVELAND WEEKLY AIMS AT 
100% DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued from page 9) 








safe to assume that the city-wide dis- 
tribution fell short of its mark by ten 
per cent. 

“A record is made of the names and 
addresses of the employes reporting a 
failure to get the paper, and turned over 
to this office. At once these names and 
addresses are recorded on complaint 
forms in duplicate. The original is 
turned over to the distributor, and he 
is required, under the terms of his con- 
tract, not only to make immediate spe- 
cial delivery of the current issue to the 
address named, but he must also inves- 
tigate the circumstances of the ‘miss’ 
and to make formal report of his find- 
ings on the back of the particular com- 
plaint form. These are returned to us 
and checked against our copies of the 
complaints. 

“Another form of checking, which is 
incidentally about the best form of pro- 
motion we can conceive of, is furnished 
through the co-operation of the delivery 
superintendents of four of the larger 
stores. 

“Every ‘jumper’ on every wagon is 
required on Monday, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays to exhibit a copy of the 
current Shopping News (each wagon 
carries a supply) at every home to which 
he delivers a package, and to ask ‘Did 
you get this week’s Shopping News? If 
the person at the door answers in the 
affirmative, the incident is closed, but 
should the reply be in the negative, the 
‘jumper’ promises that one will be sent 
out at once, and makes a check mark 
on his delivery sheet opposite the name 
of that particular family. Next morning 
the delivery sheets are turned over to 
us, a complaint ‘written up’ from each 
check mark, and the distributor makes 
his special delivery and investigation. 

“The printing contractor is the 
Szabadsag Printing & Publishing Com- 
pany, publisher of a Cleveland Hun- 
garian Daily. While the Szabadsag had 
a pretty fair equipment, this had to be 
greatly amplified by them. All charges 
are more or less fixed and will be pro- 
rated with eaeh issue. We are paying 
the printer a flat rate for the original 
150,000 copies and a flat rate for addi- 
tional thousands, while the distribution, 
even though it may be divided up among 
several contracts, is also at flat rates. 
Salaries and office overhead are, of 
course, more or less fixed. Cost of orig- 
inal office equipment will be amortized 
over the last forty-four weeks of the 


(eases daily newspaper 
publisher can buy protected 
minority interest in prosperous lead- 
ing daily of small middle west city. 
Holding has been returning owner 
for personal effort and investment 
$800 to $1,000 a month. $40,000 
cash required, 


Proposition X. GC. 


Charles M. Palmer 
Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 





Times Building, New York 
Esteblished 1910 


For Sale: 32-pp Hoe 


Rt. angle, two decks, four plates wide, 8 
cols. 12 ems, Kohler Control, type col. 
length is 22 in., tapeless folder, extra roller 
stocks and spindles, metal furnace, carved 
casting box, elevating tgble and double 
steam table. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Building 
Richmond, Virginia 


























year. We are not attempting to pro-rate 
that at this time, because it would be 
inequitable not to ask every advertiser 
and stockholder to share in this invest- 
ment. 

“Pro rata cost of the first issue, of 
course, was the highest, because in it 
was absorbed a number of organization 
expenses. The rate per line one thou- 
sand was .01057 cents; subsequent is- 
sues are rapidly coming down to within 
.00085 cents per line per one thousand. 

“Figuring home delivery circulation of 
the largest of the three Cleveland pa- 
pers at 100,000—the most extravagant of 
their claims—an average line rate at 25 
cents—advertising in daily newspapers 
costs Cleveland stores .002500 cents per 
line per one thousand. 

Editors to Meet Hoover 

A meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors will be 
held in Washington, January 23. The 
program includes a luncheon address by 
a prominent Government represent- 
ative; a conference with the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; and 
dinner with Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. Questions to be discussed with 
the Chamber of Commerce will include 
railroad legislation, Tariff legislation, 
soldier bonus and the recent Hardwood 
Association decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Fire in Springfield Republican 
Fire which broke out in the composing 
room of the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican a few days ago was extinguished 
by the Springfield fire department’s hand 
extniguishers. The damage was slight. 








HAYDEN CHURCH 


Foreign Feature Service 


Two Illustrated Sunday Pages 


of European Human-Interest Stories 


Sensational, Informative, Entertaining 
and Up-to-the-Minute 
Washington Pittsburgh 
uffalo Cleveland 
Atlanta Vancouver 


and a dozen other cities are already 
using the service 


Immediate Release 


Wire for Terms afid Specimen Pages 


The MeClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Associated Editors 








They Forget 
the News— 


They Remember 
the Features. 





35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















Sports are Going Strong 
Spike Webb’s 
BOXING LESSONS 


will Like 








Your Readers This 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








In LOS ANGELES the 


Leads ALL other daily papers, morning or 
evening, in volume of national advertising. 
(In November carried 189,756 lines). 


Circulation over 140,000 daily 


Covers entire field completely. Adver- 
tisers use it exclusively. 


Representatives 
Chicago 


G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bidg. 


New York 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bidg. 











We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself, But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


are always on the lookout for news and 
Epitor & PuBiisHer will pay $1 for 


each hunch published under this head. The fact that the hunch is now being 
worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncu Ebirtor. 


them and mail them in and receive 
hunches will not be returned. 


HE Los Angeles Examiner is con- 
ducting a contest to find the most 
beautiful hand in Southern California, 
that is developing some illustrated news 
stories. When the possessor of the fair- 
est hand in all the Southland finally is 
discovered she will be presented with a 
diamond ring. There is no age limit for 
contestants, but every entrant must have 
attained the age of 18 years, and thereby 
have reached maturity. 
« * * 


Without being preachy, leaders in 
respective lines in your city can tell in 
a series of stories on “Work,” how they 
achieved their respective successes. 
How-I-did stuff sounds dead, but a se- 
ries stressing work right now is timely 
and readable when local interest is in- 
jected—C. L. M. 

* * * 

With the aid of the local telegraph 
office, one newspaper in one issue, gave 
the approximate cost to a person if he 
were to pay as individual messages, for 
all of the dispatches printed in that 
edition. The plan emphasized the low 
cost for which the subscriber was re- 
ceiving the world’s news, compared with 
what he would have to pay if there were 
no general medium for disseminating 
news.—B. A. T. 

* * * 

The St. Louis Star is publishing daily 
a series of old-time St. Louis photo- 
graphs showing scenes and personalities 
under the caption, “Do you Remember 
Away Back, When?” St. Louisans are 
invited to send in any pictures they may 
have of interest, pictures of street scenes, 
old buildings, old styles of dress or any- 
thing of personal interest being wel- 
comed. Photographs are to be sent to 
the “Do You Remember” Editor.—E. 

e106 

Give the children newspaper “birthday 
parties.’ Announce that all children 
within certain ages, say from seven to 
twelve, who write to the paper a few 
days in advance stating their birthdays, 
will be given free tickets to the movies, 
bags of candy, and ice cream coines. 
Send each one who writes a card of 
congratulation and tickets for the 
movies, the candy, and the ice cream. 
Under a standing head, “Today’s Birth- 
day Party,” print the names, the ad- 
dresses, and the ages of the children 
that are being entertained by the paper. 
The picture shows and the confectioners 
will be glad to co-operate when the 
matter is properly presented to them, 
and parents and children alike become 
interested —W. H. M. 

* * * 

Many newspapers have trouble getting 
pictures of persons and localities con- 
nected with crimes, such as murders and 
big robberies. One way to simplify this 
task is to make arrangements with your 
police department to have your staff 
photographer take the pictures for the 
police, of course with the privilege of 
using them in the newspaper. The po- 
lice like to have these pictures for evi- 
dence in the case, and will welcome the 
co-operation of the newspaper.—C. A. R. 

* * * 

How many churches are there in your 

city? Which is the oldest organiza- 


When they appear clip 
payment by return mail. Unavailable 


tion—who was its first pastor? Who 
were the charter members? How many 
are still living? Where are they? 
When was the church built? When 
enlarged? When did they decide to 
build a new church? How many pas- 
tors have served the congregation? Tell 
the story of each church in your city, 
covering one each Sunday. You will be 
surprised at how many readers will be 
interested, how many friends you will 
make and how it will help the circula- 
tion solicitor.—F. L. 


* * * 


Where does your city get its water- 
supply? And how is it stored and puri- 
fied? What is the average daily con- 
sumption and how does this vary with 
the seasons? It is surprising how many 
people know where the reservoir is and 
yet know nothing else about the water 
they are using daily. Send a reporter to 
“cover” the water-supply, see the result. 
—M. S. 

* * * 


Does your Y. M. C. A. or ¥. W. C. A. 
run an employment bureau for young 
people? What sort of jobs are most in 
demand, and what sort of help is most 
wanted ?—M. S. 

* * * 


Which is the largest Sunday school in 
your city? What special methods do 
they use to attract and hold students? 
The same investigation might very pro- 
fitably be carried on concerning the 
churches.—M. S. 


* * * 


A “knocker’s banquet” is held annually 
by one Ohio newspaper. At this ban- 
quet, staff workers are not only per- 
mitted, but are urged to make complaint 
about every condition they have any ob- 
jection to, whether the fault lies with a 
street man or the management. The 
session always brings out many com- 
plaints of things which can be remedied, 
and this is done. But there are also 
valuable suggestions for the betterment 
of the paper offered, that probably could 
be secured in no other way. Of course, 
they ring in some fun and it is not un- 
usual to hear the chief knocked for the 
way he parts his hair, or the society 
editor for not including some staff man’s 
name in her column. Altogether, it is a 
great success and promotes better feel- 
ing between the staff members as well as 
giving them a chance to “get it off their 
chest.”—B. A. T. 


oes 


The Austin (Tex.) American recently 
gave a dog show in the lobby of a 
moving picture theatre. The prizes were 
sweaters, dog harness and dog collars 
donated by merchants. Every boy who 
exhibited a dog, whether the winner of 
a prize or not, was given a ticket to 
the moving picture matinee the next 
day. Prominent citizens served as 
judges. The show was featured for 
several days in the paper, and it drew 
a large and varied assortment of dogs 
and boys, as well as many spectators. 
Every boy there was happy because he 
at least received a free moving picture 
ticket, the paper did a popular stunt, 
and the movie was glad to present the 
tickets for the advertising it received. 
—W. H. M. 
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Pennsylvania 


“THE KEYSTONE STATE” 


Pennsylvania leads the world in the production of mineral wealth, and is one of the 
first rank States in the production of manufactured goods. 





Pennsylvania mines millions of tons of bituminous and anthracite coal and 
sends trainload after trainload to keep alive giant industries and to make 
millions of homes comfortable. 


Pennsylvania produces eight million barrels of petroleum. 


Pennsylvania’s corn crop amounted to over sixty-one million bushels 
(census). Oats nearly thirty million bushels. Potatoes over 
twenty-two million and wheat twenty-three and a half million 
bushels. Small fruits (apples, peaches, pears, plums and 
cherries) to the extent of more than seven million bushels 

are raised in this state. 


The tobacco crop exceeds fifty-five million pounds. 
Nearly eight and three-quarter millions of people 
live in this gigantic state—the newspapers reach 

these millions and reach them daily. 


Make the Following List of Newspapers the Keystone of Your Campaign in the Keystone State 


Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines 


Allentown Call 28,384 .09 d suinead 
*Altoona Mirror 22,893 .06 . urnal ie 
Bethlehem Globe 7,775 .04 d saad 
*Chester Ti d Republi ° 
oT een a re ae Philadelphia Record 123,414 
Coatesville Record 5,394 . i Pittsburgh Dispatch 58,639 
Connellsville Courier Gwen . 7 Pittsburgh Dispatch 70,618 
14,038 . 4,076 
*Easton Free Press 12,443 . 4 Pottsville Republican 11,430 
i a Scranton Republican 33,135 
* ’ 
Erie Dispatch (M) Herald Chae) 19,006 . Simebien Thats 36,121 


Pek Freee) *Sharon Herald 4,704 
Erie Dispatch-Herald 18,486 . G *Washington Observer & Reporter 

26,182 (M&E) 14,700 
*Harrisburg Telegraph 34,096 . J Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ....(E) 19,724 





Government Statements, October 1, 1921. *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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The Year Starts Well! 


For the first six publication days of 1922 The 
NEW YORK GLOBE started off with a gain of 15 
per cent in total volume of advertising carried, com- 
pared with the same period in 1921. Incidentally 
slightly larger volume than in 1920 which was a 
banner year. 


There’s a Reason 


The NEW YORK GLOBE is a newspaper with a 
purpose. It is more than a mere newspaper. It 
represents a genuine, sincere service to the thousands 
of people who read it every day. It has strong indi- 
viduality. Its readers have confidence in it and in 
the advertising which it accepts. 


Every Advertiser a Reference 


Pick up any issue of The NEW YORK GLOBE. 
Select a group of a half dozen advertisers. Write 
them all asking what they think of The GLOBE and 
the results it produces. They know and will tell you. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, PUBLISHER 


Member LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. Member 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Revised Space-Buyers’ Chart and Market Survey of 


CONNECTICUT 


ond Section NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1922 Pages I to XX 


ONNECTICUT IS PRODUCER FOR THE WORLD 


he Products of Her Mills and Soil Are Known Everywhere and in Return She Asks the Markets of 
the World for the Best They Have to Sell 

















ONNECTICUT, twenty-ninth state no small part in the industrial develop- In the southern part of the state the fish catch. Alewives, bluefish, blackfish, 
in population and forty-sixth in size, ment of the state to a place of first land is broken and the soil sandy, but it cod, flounders, flatfish, mackerel, seabass, 
one of the unusual markets of the importance in the business life of the vields good crops of potatoes, rye, oats striped bass, squid and scup are found 


nited States because of the great num- nation. and corn. In the western part of the in abundance in Connecticut waters. 

r of small and prosperous cities within Connecticut has a land area of 5,004 state the surface is rough and the hills The state is also showing a keen in- 

borders. square miles. The eastern part is prin- are abrupt. terest in game and now maintains sev- 

Connecticut is primarily an industrial cipally composed of rounded hills which Chere are several good harbors on the eral animal and bird preserves. 

ate, but, unlike the other great indus- afford rich pasture and valleys that sup- coast and the fishing industry, including Owing to the large number of cities 

ial commonwealths, the trend in de- port a thrifty agricultural and manufac- the manufacture of oil and fertilizer, is within the borders of the state, market : 
plopment has been in an opposite direc- turing population. The Connecticut val- an important one. gardening is practiced successfully in . 
n. Here, instead of the clustering of ley is probably the most fertile section Connecticut ranks fourth among states every part of Connecticut. 

dustrial plants or the housing of an of the state and is noted throughout the in the annual production of oysters and All of the cities and towns of 

dustrial undertaking in a single build- country for its shade grown tobacco. stands second in the wealth of her shell- Connecticut are closely linked together 
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it system of in- | re me electric railroads 
strial develop- and _ travel from 
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ong more positive easy and has play- 
Ines than in any ed an important 
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e result that there development with- 
as been a unifor- in the state, 

hity in state de- The Connecticut 
lopment not gen- River is open to 
ally found in this steamboat naviga- 
puntry, as well as tion from its 
eedom from un- mouth to Hartford 
esirable conges- and the Thames 
ion. River is navigable 
This has an im- by Sound steamers 
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ome life of the Yantic and She- 
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ividual by the fa- the summer there 
orable living con- is ample service to 
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on and a half au- section of New 
Dmobiles is suffi- England famous 
ent proof of the — the 
ying power of world. 
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hich Connect Photo by Ewing Galloway. the principal sta- 
: ecticut The Town Hall still pl . ples of the eastern 

bs in great abu plays an important part in the public affairs of Connecticut. The hall is a public office building and a »~ ~ 
a- meeting place for all citizens when important questions of government, business and industry are to be threshed out in free open (Continued 


. ance, has played discussion. on page VI) 
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Population 
1920 Census 
1910 Census 
A.B.C. City and Suburban 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City . 180,000 
Chamber of Commerce, City 
Suburban 


162,537 


and 
Native white 69% 
Foreign born... ..28.1% 
Negroes ......... 28% 
Students . 5.500 


English reading. ... 85% 
Industrial workers. . 25% 
Home owners..... 23,000 
Summer residents. 25,000 


Banks 


Resources. .$59,411.807 
State Banks and Trust Cos..5 Resources.. 23,902.441 


National 5 Resources.. 45,873.841 


Theatres 


«noving pictures exclusively, 3 
4 motion picture combined, 2 legitimate houses. 
Seating capacity of these houses averages 1,000 seats: 
the largest house has 3.200. 


Churches 


8 Baptist, 1 Christian Science, 18 Congregational, 
14 Episcopal, 8 Jewish, 6 Lutheran, 17 Methodist, 
1 Presbyterian, 18 Roman Catholic, 1 Second Advent. 
1 Seventh Day Advent, 1 Universalist, 1 Undenomi- 
national. 


vaudeville 


Publisher for 


| 54 Public grade schools ...... No. of pupils. .26,573 
2 High schools No. of pupils.. 4,871 
1 Trade school No. of pupils.. 140 


There are 5 business schools, 8 Catholic schools, 
a boys’ preparatory and a girls’ preparatory school, 
school of gymnastics and one of the largest grammar 
schools in the east in addition to the Yale Uni- 
versity with its varied associate schools with an 
enrollment of 3,484. There are two orphan asylums 
with total registration less than 500 and 28 private 
schools. 


Location 


On the shore line and five other divisions of N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R., including the New York, Hartford, 
Springfield and Boston division of the same line. 
Two steamboat lines to New York. Connecticut 
Co. trolley lines throughout the city and suburban 





| territory west to Bridgeport, east to New London, | scale and demand for skilled mechanics. 


| north to Waterbury, Derby and Ansonia. 
Principal Industries 


peace or war time), rubber shoes and other rubber 
goods, household and builders’ hardware, clocks and 


accessories, carriage and automobile bodies, concrete 
stone, electric elevators, dies, chucks, screws, geo- 
metric tools, machine tools, hack saws, saddlery 
specialties, printers’ machinery, safes, caskets, wire, 


oyster growing and cigars. 














In New Haven 
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watches, plumbers’ materials and sanitary appliances, | 
corsets, hosiery and underwear, automobiles, auto | 


paper wares and boxes, drop forgings, pianos, organs, | 


| Co., Sargent & Co., New Haven Clock Co. and Candee 


1922 


Survey in Two Parts—Part 1 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


City classed as manufacturing and educational 
center. Also the business center of a popular 
and prosperous Summer resort section extend- 
ing about ten miles west and thirty miles east 
of the city. 








Suburban and Farm Residents 

In territory within ten-mile radius: Branford, 6,627; 
Wallingford, 12,010; North Haven, 1,968; Derby, 
Ansonia and Seymour, 35,671; Milford, 10,193. Many 
large produce farms and a few dairies which send 
practically their entire output to the markets of 
New Haven. The greater part of the farm products 
are brought to a large central wholesale market 
which numbers among its regular patrons many 
dealers who come from points as far distant as 


| Bridgeport and New York. 


Special Information 
Manufacturing industries employ more than 30,000 
people. 
Yearly volume of business estimated by Chamber 
of Commerce at $75,000,000. 
The variety of industries results in a high wage 


Educational opportunities, private home owning and 


| social surroundings are of such a high standard that 
| desires and purchasing characteristics of all classes 
Firearms and ammunition (a leading industry in | 


are varied and alert. Number and standard of stores 
indicate general prosperity and natural demand for 
everything of merit from latest laundry soap to gor- 
geous gowns and palatial touring cars. 

The wide variety of industries assure continual 
prosperity. 

The home of the general offices of the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. 

Among the large manufacturing companies are 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Straus, Adler Corset 


Rubber Co. 


Sources from which the above figures and facts and those of Part 2 were secured: Secretary of the New Haven Chamber of Commerce, the latest 
. Teport to date, several recently compiled bank statements and interviews with reliable business men, educators and others. 


THE REGISTER 








Largest City in the State 





New Haven’s Dominant Newspaper 


The circulation of the Register, a concen- 
trated circulation, 91 per cent of which is 
within 10 miles of City Hall, is equal to 
that 


newspapers 


Shopping Radius 
Over 


250,000 


Population 


Circulation 


32.000 


Copies Per Night 


New Haven 
The 


fulfills every requirement of the national 


of any two other 


combined. Register 


advertiser in the most responsive field in 


Connecticut. 


In all classes of advertising, 
Local Display, Foreign and Classified 


The Register is First 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency Boston, New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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Wholesale Houses 


Beef and provision dealers ................0e000 17 
SN, OOGNE WIPOUEIODD, 6b 65:6 cc ceccene erarcieclons ll | 
IN tise sa ooo ds chicka Ween ae 9 
NEE SOe voc ccccsbiediackcaevseaidnwenes 7 
EE. at cu ewees 5 iC iekdendencbsdicnd kuauadal 4 
ET 55 cathca dhs bade wadudeecaneererens 3 
Ee CEE eT ee err err re er ree 9 
COMO, SaIIINS 0 o5ccccecécdvesenesee ace 
Mckee od ake tcdiucecwees beacest ed 21 | 
NE CED ois wiiccdntveucncdecuateds 4 | 
Se MMOD GEEWIE cscs usec vcdaudcpussiuecece 3 


They supply retailers throughout the city and suburban 
territory as far distant as Milford on the west, Water- 
bury on the north and the Connecticut River valley on 
the east. These points are supplied daily and on a few 
shore resort routes every other day by auto delivery and 
trolley express lines in addition to the regular railroad 
express and freight service. 


Retail Outlets for 





& Publisher 





for 


Retail Section 
The principal shopping center is about a mile on Church 
and Chapel streets. Here are located the large depart- 
ment stores, specialty houses, ete. On Orange and Elm 


} streets within a block of the business heart are women’s 


wear, millinery and other exclusive and specialty shops. 
On State street and Grand avenue is found another 
business center about a mile long, the latter street passing 
through the Italian section. 
For about a half-mile on Broadway and Dixwell avenue 
there is a prosperous neighborhood shopping section. 





For a,distance of more than a mile and a quarter on | 


Meadow street and Congress avenue there is a thriving 


business district of small shops of every description. 
| 


Residential Features 
There are three small tenement sections, but 1 and 2- 
family predominate, even in the poorer wards. 
The private homes of the working class and the wealthy 


houses 


are of a character that denotes prosperity and desire for | 


the better things in home life and education. 
There are a few apartment houses of the better grade 


Nationally Advertised Products 


Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








and several in course of construction. However, the ten- 


dency of the people is toward owning their own homes. 


Trading Area 


Westville and Fair Haven are part of the city. West 
Haven and East Haven are so close to the city lines that 
their population is sometimes considered as New Haven 
The same is true of Hamden and Highwood. 

On the west the town of Milford and the entire shore 
section trade in New Haven. On the east and north the 
shore line towns as far east as Saybrook are prosperous 
train service they 
swell the buying standards of New Haven by thousands 
of dollars very week. The bulk of this business comes 
to the city on Friday and Saturday. 

The trading boundaries to the northwest and north 
extend just beyond Derby, Ansonia and Wallingford. 
These prosperous towns are within the New Haven area 
and contribute generously to the retail business of the 


residents. 


and because of excellent trolley and 


city. 

Beyond these towns the Waterbury, Meriden and Hart 
ford merchants attract about as much business from the 
territory as the New Haven houses. 


Automobile (Passenger) Agencies... 68 | Delicatessen stores .........-.-..0: 51 GQ oc ian cddabaasenetiéicdawts 92 | Milliners and Millinery Goods...... 59 
Automobile (Truck) Agencies...... 27 Dressmakers - — Gonna’. CAGED dei dat dccddencted Ce © Ge a cdécdeccneccecentaeucns 17 
Automobile (Tire) Agencies........ 43 Druggists (Retail) ; : siia’ Hardware and Cutlery............ 3s | FUND MOGUD. cove cncécasemestescaes 19 
Automobile (Parts) Agencies....... 72 Dry Goods stores . awe then Hats and Cape....cccccsscce 27 =| )«=6—Photographers .....ccccccccccccccs 38 
SK dvb tradi see weduasudeecddu sit 101 Department stores . o% scene” Oo FOUGENG - kccasvevives 54 Plumbers, steam and gas fitters....114 
NOE a bd.6i%s des Habs obs ewe 79 Electrical supplies ................ 26 Ladies’ Tailors ........... . 38 Restaurants and Lunch Rooms..... 164 
Cloak and Suit stores.............. 43 PS eGinsdteecksckeute 37 Meat Markets .......... 277 Sie TO nk ee ds cgcakcececcace 91 
WDD 6.008 cscecdensestsscee 46 Furniture stores .......... 44 Men’s Furnishings .. 44 Sporting Goods Stores............. 15 
ON - xs badeondaeeedeus ee cee ey 30 REsteNe TOD cc cscs cccccose 56 DOOMED 6 ccke ( cceccnccnecs sas 14 


Morning Newspapers 


New Haven Journal-Courier. 


Member A. B. C. 


3 cent newspaper in New Haven. 


Best edited newspaper in New Haven—admittedly the cleanest and 
best newspaper from news as well as typographical standpoint. 


Only Morning Newspaper published in New Haven—covers alone a 
field divided between three local evening newspapers. 





Evening Newspapers 
New Haven Evening Register. 
New Haven Times-Leader. 
New Haven Union. 





Is the only 
| 


Che Mew Paven Journal=Courier 


Member “Connecticut Five-Star Combination” 


Appeals to New Haven’s greatest purchasing power, enjoys fullest 


confidence of readers. 


New Haven Sunday Register. 
New Haven Union. 


| Sunday Newspapers 


| Offers efficient co-operation with Advertisers in the placing and 


marketing of their merchandise in the New Haven territory. 


The following figures give evidence of the dominant position the Journal-Courier occupies in New Haven and the strong appeal which it makes to the 


great buying population of that city. 
by De Lisser Brothers, Certified Public Accountants. 


Automobiles and Accessories 


Journal-Courier (M)..... 


Register (E)...... 


World Bldg.. New York 


The Journal-Courier is FIRST in— 


Railroad and Steamships 





These figures are taken from the statement of advertising lineage in all the New Haven daily newspapers as audited 


Figures cover period from Jan. 1, 1921, to Dec. 1, 1921. 





Amusements and Theatres Financial Furniture 
JOURNAL-COURIER 289,184 JOURNAL-COURIER 537,803 | 
NE OME. ccvctec scams 224,059 Nee BORGER oc. dc cesses. San ee Third paper 


Women’s Wear 


Tremont Bldg., Boston 


The Journal-Courier is SECOND in— 


JOURNAL-COURIER 613,804 


Clothing and Gents’ Furnishings 
JOURNAL-COURIER 337,482 
Third paper 


Food and Family Supplies 


JOURNAL-COURIER 381,901 JOURNAL-COURIER 63,029 JOURNAL-COURIER 368,733 JOURNAL-COURIER 209,983 
Next paper ..............303,571 INGE DAE os char cones 13,459 Sen WE ecékavcccases 230,836 FR PONE so. oc cckvcanes 193,935 

Department Stores Hotels and Resorts Shoes Jewelry and Silverware 
JOURNAL-COURIER 1,617,902 JOURNAL-COURIER = 84,384 JOURNAL-COURIER 133,678 JOURNAL-COURIER 32,668 
Okt Gener ..ii%c. <0 1,449,093 ere eee 73.591 \ Be Pree eer cee 115,710 i erty rere 15,878 


The Journal-Courier is FIRST in Local Display Advertising 


. 5,207,288 lines 
.4,316,759 lines 


Union (E).............3,530,233 lines 
Times-Leader (E)....... 


Because of the vast buying power of its readers the Journal-Courier 
offers National Advertisers the greatest single selling force in New Haven 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, National Representatives 


. 2,095,266 lines 


Tribune Bidg., Chicago 


















































































































































































































Photo by Paul Thompson. 
Up in the hills of Connecticut there is 
scenic beauty that startles and gives joy 
to the person who is seeking rest and 
quiet—and all the way the journey is 
made over smooth, well-kept roads. 





CONNECTICUT PRODUCES 
FOR WORLD 


(Continued from Page 1) 





and western parts of the state. A great 
romance of business is found, however, 
in the development of the tobacco indus- 
try in the Connecticut valley. It is only 
about twenty years since the first ex- 
periments in tobacco culture were at- 
tempted in the valley and now the in- 
dustry ranks among the leading ones 
of the state with 
high in the millions. 

The shade-grown leaf tobacco of the 
Connecticut valley ranks as the highest 
quality grown in the United States and 
is used extensively as a wrapper for 
the finest brands of cigars. The in- 
dustry is expanding by leaps and bounds 
and now more than 25,000 acres are 
under cultivation and the annual value 
of the crop has reached more than $20,- 
000,000. Corn, rye, oats, buckwheat and 
potatoes are grown to some extent in 
every part of the state. The average 
per acre production of corn in Connec- 
ticut is. sixty bushels, or the equal to 
the highest per acre production in the 
Union, Massachusetts being the 
other state comparing with it. 


revenues mounting 


only 
The 


Editor & Publisher 
crop totals more than 3,300,000 bushels 
annually. 

Apples are the most important of the 
fruit crops of Connecticut, the annual 
pick reaching more than a million and 
a half bushels. In this connection it 
should be remembered that all fruit and 
gardening products bring good prices 
and inexpensive for the 
small because of the density 
of population within the borders of the 
state. The total population of the state, 
according to the last census, is 1,380,631, 
or 286.4 per square mile. 

The total value of all farm property 
in Connecticut is placed at $226,991,617 
by the United States census bureau. 
The total value of all farm products of 
the state was $44,492,385 in 1919, an in- 
crease of 130.8 per cent. over 1909, aside 
irom live stock valued at more than 
$21,000,000; poultry valued at $1,900,000, 
and dairy products valued at more than 
$14,000,000. 

While a little iron ore is mined in Con- 
necticut and one tungsten mine is suc- 
cessfully operated, the state’s 
wealth comes principally from stone 
quarrying and clay working. Large 
quantities of brownstone are taken from 
the celebrated Portland sandstone quar- 
ries. 

It is as a manufacturing state that 
Connecticut stands forth as one of the 
wealthiest communities in the world. 
Every city and town has its mills and 
factories and each of them seem to ex- 
cel and set a pace for the rest of the 
world in the manufacture of 
ticular product. 

[here are nearly 5,000 manufacturing 
establishments within the state. They 
give employment to more than a quar- 
ter of a million people and have a pay- 
roll that totals more than $150,000,000 
The value of the annual production of 
these establishments is more than $500,- 
000,000. 

When the space buyer considers Con- 
necticut as a place in which he wishes 
to promote the sale of a product through 
advertising he should, therefore, bear 
in mind that his appeal is being made to 
a market unit that embraces a combi- 
nation of brains, machinery and brains 
that creates a net wealth of more than 
a quarter billion dollars a year. 

Connecticut ranks first in the produc- 
.tion of many manufactured products 
and the per capita value of the output 
of her factories is more than $450. 


marketing is 
farmer 


mineral 


some par- 





SAVINGS BANKS 


Real Estate as 
Collateral Security 

Personal Security 

Notes or Orders, 
Sonds 


oans on 
Loans on 
Loans on 
Loans on 
Municipal 
State Bonds 
United States 
Railroad Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Railroad Stocks 
tank Stocks ... 
Banking House 
re and Fixtures 
ite by Forec! 
Other Real Estate 
Foreign Bonds 
Insurance and Ta 
Premium 
J. S. Bo 
Other Assets ..... ospeocnee 
Cash in Bank and on hand.... 
Bankers’ 


Town, 


3onds 


sure 


Acceptances 


Deposits 

Surplus Account 

Interest Account, 

Profit and Loss 

Rent Account 

Bills Payabl checeniace aoa 
U. S. Bonds, payment on sul 
Other Liabilities 





Note—These 


figures were taker 


Assets 


t the 


IN CONNECTICUT 


.$180,040,318.03 
,898,109.09 
2,180,132.20 
-226,184.71 
39,609 667.82 
,181,953.00 
50,414,509.24 
»671,286.73 
8,515,415.51 
320,329.36 
,698,542.59 
3,078,703.49 
21,710.71 
170.07 


752,763.51 
70,040.06 
?,418.35 
,860.09 
5.698 


3,000.00 
1,807.44 
$4,211.89 


148,800.12 


8 


close of business June 30, 1921. 








for 


January 14, 





Photo by Paul Thompson. 


Yes, Connecticut people have plenty of money to spend for the things that will 


to their comfort and the joy of life. 
street in one of her half a 


Connecticut leads the nation in the 
production of brass goods, firearms, sil- 
ver and plated ware, corsets, and clocks, 
and watches, including cases and mate- 
rials. The state manufactures 44.6 per 
cent of the brass goods made in the Uni- 
ted States. The total value of all foun- 
dry and machine-shop products totals 
more than $60,000,000 annually. 

Connecticut produces two-thirds of the 
nation’s totals of clocks, firearms, corsets 
and silver plated wares. 


Notice the great b 





of aut hil on 
hundred prosperous cities. 


Third in importance of the induy 
of the state is the manufacture of 9 
goods and cotton wares, employing 
than 10,000 persons and adding 
than $30,000,000 annually to the bk 
power of the people. 

Silk is fourth in the industries of 
necticut and has an annual value 
almost equals that of the cotton i 
try of the state. 

A state in which there are more 


(Continued on page XIV) 








Photo by Paut 1 nomypson 


When you think of Connecticut @o not forget the part that she has played is 


advancement of America through education. 


She has a hundred educational 


tions that are famed around the world but none are so well known as Yalt 
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1920 Census 143,538 
1910 Census....... ste eeeeeeeeeceneeres 102,054 
AB.C. City and Suburban 236,975 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City and Sub. 250,000 
Native Whites...... 66% English Reading...... 80% 
Foreign Born ...... .3% Industrial Workers.33 1/3% 
Negroes ...--+--+++ 16% Home Owners...... 22,000 
BES. vacweocesce None Summer Residents...15,000 
Banks 
Beyings ..---s.ecccceess a Resources ..... $47,390,411 
State Banks & Tr. Cos...6 Resources ..... 16,998,400 
National .......-.--eeee: 3 Resources . 42,691,437 
Schools 
Public Grade ....... ..37 PEED sacvccsesuass 21,921 
High ....--.-esseeeeees 1 SE sa ndnoniandh 2,975 
BEE ccccccccccccceses 1 PUGS ictsccxveceeas 23 


There are 4 business schools, 8 Catholic schools and 7 
private schools. 
Location 


On main line of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Termi- 
nal Naugatuck and Berkshire lines. Connecticut Co. 
trolleys throughout city and connecting with New Haven, 
Norwalk and other points. Steamboat line to New 
York. One boat line to Port Jefferson, L. I 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


In territory extending twenty miles north, eight miles 
east and fifteen miles west, are Stratford, 12,347; Hun- 
tington, Monroe, Shelton, Stepney, 9,475; Westport, 5,114; 
Fairfield, 11.475; Newton, 2,751; Milford, 10,193; Bethel, 
3,201; New Milford, 8,000. While Danbury has trading 
identity of its own, it contributes business to Bridgeport. 


Editor 
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Theatres . 

17 Moving Picture, 1 Motion Picture and Vaudeville, 

1 Legitimate, 1 Stock, 1 Burlesque. Average seating 

capacity 600. Five houses more than 1,000. he largest 
3,300. 2 theatres under construction will seat 6,500. 


Churches 
Baptist, 11; Congregational, 8; Episcopal, 7; Lutheran, 
7; Methodist Episcopal, 11; Presbyterian, 2; Roman 
Catholic, 20; and 19 other churches. 


Principal Industries 

Electrical specialties, oil engines, shears and scissors, 
fabric machinery, aluminum castings, guns and ammuni- 
tion, paper boxes, hardware, steel tubing, steam and gas 
fitters’ tools, screw machine products, cabinet hardware, 
corsets, patternmaking, gas engines, automobile bodies, 
dolls, stained and art glass, bed springs, boilers, brass 
tubing, wire, coach lace and trimmings, cans, babbitt 


metal, drop forgings, webbing, electric water heaters, 
clock dials, sualleshle castings, mattresses, neckwear, 
leather specialties, silver plated ware, moulder rubber 
goods, cutlery, sheet metal goods, graphophones, tents, 


awnings, sails, marine boilers, carpet sewing machinery, 
varnish, welding machines, cement pipe, sheet metal, in- 
sulated wire and cables, typesetting machines, soap, rolled 
steel, acid and chemicals, trucks and wagons, carbonated 
beverages, laces, toys, metal novelties, torpedo boats, 
steel chains, underwear, leather belting, auto tires, lathe 
tools, typewriting machinery, plushes, velvets, printing 
presses, cardboard, cut cards, car couplers, notions. 


Residential Features 


The houses for the most part are one and two family 
structures. Detached houses are a feature. There are 
few apartment houses and only a limited tenement district 
in the poorer quarter. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


“THE PARK CITY” 


City Classed as 
Industrial 


Special Information 

Bridgeport undoubtedly has more varied industries than 
any other city in Connecticut. 
The character of homes and stores denotes an unusual 
spending capacity of the ublic. In this respect amuse- 
i eature as shown by the many 
yacht clubs, three country clubs, eight community golf 
clubs, etc. : 

The fact that most of the products manufactured in 
3ridgeport are staples rather than luxuries is guarantee 
of permanency of occupation and unhampered spending 
ability. : ; 

Under all conditions of national business the city as a 
whole is busy and prosperous. 


Wholesale Houses 





Beef ....ccccccces eacee @ GQeROIED ass cocci aS 
Butter, eggs and cheese. 7 Oyster dealers ...... - 2 
Confectioners ......-++-+ Stationers ..........-++- 3 
Flour, grain and feed.. 7 Tobacconists ........-++ 7 
POUR: ccntendadcedsddass 6 


These wholesalers distribute throughout the trading 
territory of Bridgeport as outlined in this survey. Sev- 
eral are branch houses of New York establishments, 
while others maintain branches in the smaller cities. 
Transportation is:ideal by railroad and trolley express and 
in the case of the larger houses, motor truck delivery to 
shore resorts and distant points. 


Retail Section 
The principal shopping district is about two miles long 
on Main street, Fairfield avenue, Broad and State streets. 
In the foreign settlement there is a shopping section 


| about a mile and a half long. 


The West End section and Black Rock district is a 


neighborhood center a mile in length. 





Retail Outlets 


for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Pass.) Agys 35 Confectioners ....226 Furniture ........ 33 Ladies” Tellers... 26 PRE occ ciccece 14 
Auto. (Truck) Agys 26 Delicatessen ..... SP PD cccdeccs 7 Meat Markets ...230 Plumbers, Steam 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 50 Dressmakers See GE. 4 coceance 50 Men’s Furnishings 11 and Gas Fitters 80 
Auto, (Tires) Agys 39 Druggists ....... Oe . CONS. ccceniecce 671 Merchant Tailors. 24 Restaurants ..... 190 

I, acfecccese 89 Dry Goods ...... 34 Hardware ....... 14 Milliners ........ 49 Shoe Dealers .... 54 
Cigar Stores .... 68 Department stores. 9 Hats and Caps... 21 Opticians ........ 22 Sporting Goods... 6 
Cloaks and Suits. 30 Electric Apparatus 14 Jewelers ........ 16 Ficlequashass o 24 .Statiomers cccccce 3 
CietRiere ccccccce OF FOS: céisccéses 21 


Trading Area 

Fairfield and Stratford are considered part of the city. 
To the west the trading area extends to Saugatuck and 
Westport, then north to Danbury. A large amount of 
business comes from points as far north as New Milford 
and New Preston to the northeast. The trading territory 
boundaries extend on the east from Roxbury Falls to 
Southbury and through Ansonia south to Milford. In this 
area out-of-town business is shared with Waterbury and 
New Haven. 





NOTE— Sources from which facts and figures of Bridgeport Survey were secured: C. A. Willard, assistant sec- 
retary of Chamber of Commerce, latest A. B. C. reports to date, bankers, tax collectors, manufacturers’ 


associations and others. 


miles of the Bridgeport City Hall. 
46,000 families. 


waste into other territories. 


A careful study of the statistics compiled by Editor & 
Publisher and printed in this section will show that the 
Bridgeport territory forms one of the most concentrated and 
easily cultivated markets in the United States. 


The complete coverage of this well defined market afforded 
the advertiser by The Telegram and Post makes it possible 





to check results with a great degree of accuracy. 


Newspapers 
Bridgeport Telegram (M), Sous Post (E)-(S), 
erald (S). 


Bridgeport Times (E), Bridgeport 





Dominate the Bridgeport Market. 
By Using The Telegram and Post 


The A. B. C. circulation of these papers is 47,319. Ninety- 
eight per cent of this circulation is concentrated within 15 
Within that radius live 
The coverage is complete and without 


If you want 


ta KNOW what an advertising campaign will do, place it in 
the Telegram and Post. 


These papers maintain a service department in charge of an 


experienced agency account executive. 
furnish agencies or advertisers any merchandising information 
or co-operation which falls within the Standards of Merchan- 


dising Practice as adopted by the N. A. N. E. 


This department will 


Write for specific information concerning any line of mer- 
chandise in this market. 


The Bridgeport Telegram and Post 


I. A. KLEIN 
New York Representative 


Metropolitan Tower 





The Only A. B. C. Newspapers in 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


JOHN GLASS 


Chicago Representative 
Wrigley Building 














Editor 


1920 Census 

1910 Census 

A. B. C. City and Suburban 

Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City 


Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban. .373,000 | 


Native whites 
Foreign born 
Negroes 
Students 


English reading... 

Industrial workers. 

Home owners 
1,000 Summer residents... .few 


Banks 


State Banks and Trust Cos..11 Resources .$72,473,172 
Savings 4 Resources. 62,748,179 
National 4 Resources. 


80% 
25% 


Hartford’s importance as an insurance center is 
shown by the twenty-three companies with an ag- 
gregate capital of $40,810,000, assets of $810,545,454, 
surplus of $95,685,882 and premium income of 
$342,049,903. 


Schools 


14 Public grade schools No. of pupils. 
ee enrre No. of pupils. . 
7 Catholic schools No. of pupils. . 6,200 


Trinity College averages 255 students and the 
Catholic Seminary and Catholic high school attract 
students from all parts of the country. There are 
five business schools and two large private schools. 
West Hartford schools have 2,100 pupils. 


- 23,500 
6,200 


45,551,368 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part | 


HARTFORD, CONN, 





City classed as manufacturing and insurance center. In 
capital of Connecticut and the business center of a rich 
tobacco growing territory. 


Theatres 


7 moving pictures exclusively, 2 vaudeville and 
motion pictures combined, 1 legitimate house, 1 bur- 
lesque. Seating capacity of these houses average 
1,200 seats; the largest house has 2,300. 


Churches 


1 Advent Christian, 1 Seventh Day Adventist So- 


ciety, 8 Baptist, 1 Catholic Apostolic, 12 Chapels, 
11 Congregational, 11 Episcopal, 1 Universalist, 1 
Unitarian, 1 Swedish, 6 Hebrew, 9 Lutheran Evan- 
gelical, 8 Methodist Episcopal, 1 Presbyterian, 15 
Roman Catholic, 2 Scientist. 


Location 
On the main line of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., 


via New Haven, Hartford, Springfield and Worcester 
to Boston. Also the Valley and Central New England 
divisions of the same road. Direct boat line daily 
to New York City. Connecticut Co. trolley lines 
throughout city and suburban territory. 


Principal Industries 


Two of the largest typewriter factories in the 
United States, ball bearings, tools, revolvers, auto- 
matic machine guns, belts, iron and edge tools, 
water supply outfits, gas and gasoline engines, lathe 
and drill chucks, ice-making systems, feed-water 
heaters, driving chains, iron and steel valves, incan- 
descent lamps, nails, valves and pipe fittings, gas 
supplies, drill chucks, railway supplies, drilling ma- 





| chinery, blowers and blower systems, towers and 


windmills, sheet copper works, high speed drilling 
machines, marine engines, auto radiators, marine and 
stationary boilers, horse goods, church organs, bicycle 
sundries and small tools. 


Special Information 


The manufacturing industries employ an average 
of 30,000 people. 

The volume of business per year is estimated by 
the Chamber of Commerce at $62,000,000. 

Practically all the factories demand the most 
skilled mechanics obtainable. The wage scale is high, 


The hundreds of offices in the business center, 
especially the large insurance companies, employ 
thousands of well paid clerks and office forces which 
rank with the finest. Their demands for nationally 
advertised goods are varied and exacting. 

More than one million dollars each business day 
comes into the city of Hartford in insurance premiums. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


In territory within twenty-mile radius: New Britain, 
59,316; Middletown, 22,129; Manchester, 18,370; 
Rockville, 8,898; Thompsonville, 4,000; Windsor 
Locks, 3,554; Bristol, 20,000; Farmington, 4,000; 
Unionville, 4,000; and ten smaller towns and villages, 
Hartford is also in the heart of a rich tobacco dis- 
trict where crops last year were valued at nearly 
$16,000,000. There are several large produce farms 
in the same territory but hardly enough dairy farms 
to supply the average demands for milk, eggs, etc. 





NOTE— 


men and others. 


Sources from which the above figures and facts and those of Part 2 were secured: 
Thos. S, Weaver, superintendent of schools, the latest A. B. C. report to date, recently compiled bank statements and interviews with reliable business 


YOU don't have to seek far for the reason 


why in Hartford the 


internationally-known 


W. L. Mead, secretary of the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 


Courant carries the most national advertising. 
It's because the Courant is the only morning 
paper in Hartford's entire trading area, which 
includes’ Hartford, New Britain, Middletown, 
Rockville, Bristol, and East and 
West Hartford. It covers this area, which con- 
tains 450,000 people in a 20-mile radius, in so 
thorough a manner that it is always first choice. 
The Courant’s standing with its readers creates 
for its advertisers a friendly influence that cannot 
otherwise be purchased. It is this quality that 
makes advertising in the Courant so abnormally 


Manchester, 


successful. 


THE HARTFORD COURANT 


Daily and Sunday (with Rotogravure) 
Largest Circulation in Connecticut 
Established 1764 


* * 
A Member of the 
**Connecticut Five-Star Combination’’ 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives, New York, Boston, and Chicago 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 
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| Wholesale Houses size and character of stores the Hartford shopping center l Trading Area 
| B 12 | compares favorably with many larger city retail sections. Hartford undoubtedly hes a° lerger end perhaps ‘een 
debate ENF TOLS DE LALLA 18 | On Park street there is a fine neighborhood shopping | prosperous trading area than any other city in onnecti- 
Butter, eggs sa = section about a half-mile in length. | cut. The nearness of such large cities as New Britain, 
‘in 6 gt . : ; 
Tobacconists ......-+seeeeeeeeeereecereercccees : ; : ; Midletown, Rockville and other prosperous manufacturing 
Tobacco leaf .............ceceeeececececeeeseda | Front street is a half-mile trading center of the Italian | centers is'a benefit to the merchants of Hartford who 
4 Jealers 14 and Hebrew sections and boasts of several thriving stores have exerted every influence to maintain fine transporta- 
Cattle dealers . -j Cheese ceccescosecewosecesouces # | of every kind. don eee y 
Commission Merchants .... 6... eee rere eee ee eees f | 7 ' : “s The prosperous towns of the Connecticut valley prefer 
SE CN a's.a Ca Uavandas oud Videecneeaneeanen 8 | Windsor street is another busy neighborhood aooging Hartford for their out-of-town shopping center and from 
ou | center for the foreign population although it is only about : 
Dry goods 6 | one-quarter of a mile in length the north and east there comes a big trade from such 
Jry got S cece ccceseseseseseseeesesesesesesese ‘ } o centers of industry as Thom sonville, Windsor Locks, 
| ea 20 Rockville, Manchester and Willimantic. New Britain, 
Pi vcadvcchavecepaedecescisereuss ébaadswe« 21 one of the most prosperous manufacturing cities in the 
— +: state contributes largely to the income of the Hartford 
gg it agp voomiy Fo yore re ng ny og Residential Features merchants each week. Trolley and special train service 
mo ’ ess. : 


territory there are several large towns and cities of 15,000 Sestford t ' aia ; - a 7 is responsible for this tremendous trade from 

60,000 population. Several of these houses have arttord has a large residential section composed of fine Fm sage , ‘ ‘ 
branches in New Haven, Springfield, Waterbury and other | one and two-family Foun. Some of these are the finest fi W —— po cna area Ragone eanenie omy ete 
distant points. The system of wholesale distribution is | in the state. During the past Fa there has been only hy ce be z ae ree mi = ae — on — 
so fine that Hartford is considered one of the most pros- | a slight increase in this class of homes. Fine apartment | SUt Valley, twenty miles west anc een miles north, 
















bh 3 ~ sag t fz . : . there are twenty prosperous villages, and in addition to 
perous jobbing centers in New England. houses eem to be he favorite choice of new arrivals in several large produce farms there are hundreds of acres 
| Hartford and several of the largest and most exclusive of valuable tohkaaes land that each year makes its returns 
Retail Section | apartment houses are in course of construction. felt in the shopping center of Hartford. 
Asylum, Pratt, Main, Church and Trumbull streets are | The strictly tenement section of the city is small, even Beyond these boundaries the cities of Springfield and 
the principal retail thoroughfares. These streets combine | 


in face of the fact that Hartford has a large foreign | Waterbury attract the really important out-of-town shop- 
in making a shopping center nearly two miles in total | population. These new citizens seem to prefer their own ping. 

length. In this part of the city are found the large de- | individual homes and wherever possible a small farm or 
partment stores, specialty houses and exclusive shops. In | garden plot. 





























Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
A bile (P ger) Agencies... 52 Delicatessen stores .....--.eeeeees 19 





Garages 

















deeucepedwawdeciocecaces _123 Milliners and Millinery Goods...... 49 
Automobile (Truck) Agencies...... 37 Dress-makers ...-.eeeeeseeeeeseees 263 Cees COP sa cicxéesacneceds 479 MIND - ss nccnicvecexcddcesenpacs 18 
Automobile (Tire) Agencies........ 33 Druggists (Retail) .......0...+.++- 84 Hardware and Cutlery ............ 25 | We SE os idadncancesntaceuen 9 
Automobile (Parts) Agencies...... 63 [- Dry Goods stores ...c.ccccccccccs 69 | Se MUN CHL a SanaeGddncincééoe's Sh PRIN i sc heicdicdncdicicaess 26 
DED. 0b. 06g set dodeesikenteseceas 57 Department Stores ......++.ee0e sh 2 \ ROU 1 den didud dil «'< 40 6's dlemen 62 | Plumbers, steam and gas fitters.... 76 
Cigar stores ....ccccccccccesesecs 21 | Electrical Supplies ........eeeeee - 19 | DOME: WIE deincdeccccctcqudus 23 | Restaurants and Lunch Rooms..... 108 
Cloak and suit stores.............. | ne eee ecrrree eee Saw in, ee leneriee SUG | Shaw TH séicccacacciccssxuss 44 
CORRES cc cccscces l esesveceneces 27 S Te OE 6 Sid ceccsdccéccaac 32 Men’s Furnishings ..............+. 38 | Sporting Goods Stores ............ 10 
Confectioners ....... eovcccccccess 71 PMID occ ccccsncccccccsesenscts 19 Merchant Tailors ......... eteeeee FC . RINNE xensucedceuscsvaiiaswes 14 





















Morning Newspapers | Evening Newspapers 


Sunday Newspapers 
Hartford Daily Courant. } Hartford Times. 


Hartford Sunday Courant. 
Hartford Sunday Globe. 


THE SUN STILL SHINES 
in HARTFORD! 


While “Old Man Depression” hangs his gloomy clouds 
over the country, the sun still shines in some spots. One 
of these spots is Hartford, Conn., for Hartford is a rich 
industrial, insurance and financial center and so has 
suffered little in comparison with other communities. 









And another good reason why the sun still shines in 
Hartford is because of the great business-pulling power, 
and confidence-inspiring influence of Connecticut's 
Greatest Newspaper— 


Che Hartlord Cimes., 


Since 1817—Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 


Net Paid Circulation 1921—43,453 
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Population 
ee ar ee ae 91,410 


1910 Census 
A. B. C. City and Suburban 

Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban. .160,000 
66.3% 
Foreign born... .. .32.6% 
1% 
370 


Native whites English reading... . 80% 
Industrial workers. . 35% 
Negroes less than. Home owners 
ee Ore Summer residents. ..Few 


Banks 


Savings Resources 
Trust Companies...... 3 


National 


Resources ... 


Resources ... 


Theatres 


15 moving pictures, 1 vaudeville and motion pic- 


tures (also road shows), 1 stock house, 1 burlesque. 
Average 900 seats. Four houses have more than 

1,200 seats and the largest house seats 1,700. A 

new theatre seating 3.200 is under construction. 


Churches 
Baptist, 4; Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 4; Jewish. 
2; Lutheran, 3; Methodist, 5; 
Russian Greek Catholic, 1; 
Second Advent, 2; 


Roman Catholic, 13: 
Undenominational, 1; 
Christian Scientist. 1. 





. .. $34,663,074 
15,499,151 | 
21,641,120 | 
; | New Britain, Naugatuck, Ansonia and Thomaston. 
| Rail connection connecting Torrington and Winsted. 


Survey in Two Parts—Part } 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


“THE BRASS CITY” 


City classed as one of the largest and most 
important manufacturing cities in New England, 





sheet brass and copper, stamped metal novelties, 
electric batteries, brass hardware, bone and metal 
buttons, watch jewelry, belting, paper boxes and 


No. of pupils. .13,712 

No. of pupils.. 2,614 
There is a large Trade School which conducts day | lamps. 
and night classes and is generously patronized due 
to the fact that factories their 
employees there for advanced preliminary and tech- 
nical training. 


many local send Special Information 


Waterbury has annually the second largest freight 


There are six Catholic schools, two | tonnage in New England. 


(More than Cleveland, 
private girls’ schools, one private boys’ school and 


Ohio, and second to Boston, Mass:) 
There are more than 25,000 industrial workers 
| employed normally. 


On the Waterbury division of the N. Y., N. H. & | 
H. R. R. Connecticut Company trolley lines through- 
out the city and interurban lines connecting with 
New Haven, Bridgeport, Hartford, Meriden, Bristol, 


three business schools. 





Location : 
The annual output of the Waterbury manufacturing 


interests is more than $80,000,000 in value. The 
demand for skilled mechanics is great and the class 
of workers’ homes indicates prosperity and_ great 
spending power. 

Waterbury has the largest brass manufacturing 
industry in the United States and the largest clock 
manufacturing business in the world. 

Three largest brass factories in the world are 
located here. 


Principal Industries 
Brass goods (several large factories), dress fast- 
eners, knives, suspender webbing, pins, hooks and 


| eyes, stamped brass goods, machinery and tool, wire 


goods, upholstery, brass and iron hardware, recording Suburban and Farm Residents 
instruments, seamless brass tubing, brass and ingot, 


tumbling 


Within a fifteen mile radius are many prosperous 
manufacturing centers and rich farms. Among these 
towns are Bristol, 20,622; Thomaston, 2,943; Water. 

| town, 6,050; Southington, 8,440; Naugatuck, 15,051; 
brass novelties, rolled links and eyelets, hot water | Beacon Falls, 1,593; Cheshire, 2,800; Terryville, 
4,000; and twenty smaller towns and villages. 


chemicals, 
clocks, furnaces, metal buttons, castings, sheet metal, 


exhaust barrels. silverware, 


handcuffs and chains, watches, hardware specialties, 


boilers, automatic machinery, shoe buckles, rolled 





NOTE— Sources from which figures and facts of Waterbury Survey were secured: Thos. F. Moore, secretary Chamber of Commerce, Board of Education, 
bank statements, A. B. C. Reports and other reliable sources. 
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COVERAGE 























MEMBER 
“CONNECTICUT 
FIVE STAR 
COMBINATION” 











If you are interested in detailed 
report, streets, and families, 
checked tm this circulation in- 
vestigation in Waterbury, Comn., 
write for Folder No. 22. 


ORR EE ET eee 


in Waterbury, Conn., 
with one paper 
THE REPUBLICAN 


—Not estimated “coverage” but actual fact proved by thorough investigation at cost 0 
siderable money, recently completed and carefully rechecked to insure accuracy. 
—This investigation proves also that use of other papers COMBINED gives only 84% 
plicated coverage at minimum cost of seven cents per line compared with same cove 
ONE medium, The Republican, at four cents per line. 


—Scores of national advertisers know from experience that they can “cover” Waterbury 
cost—that is why the foreign advertising record in Waterbury shows that 


In October The Republican carried 137 out of 185 accounts. 
92 EXCLUSIVELY 

In November The Republican carried 151 out of 187 accounts. 
98 EXCLUSIVELY 

In December The Republican carried 131 out of 167 accounts. 
92 EXCLUSIVELY 


You can safely concentrate in 


THE WATERBURY REPUBLICA 


Morning and Sunday 


WILLIAM J. PAPE, Publisher 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 

















Member of A. B. C. 


IRVIN B. MYERS, Business Manager 
NEW YORK ; BOSTON 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 


WATERBURY, CONN. 























“THE BRASS CITY” 
ost 
i. 
| Wholesale Houses ' North Main street in the North End section has a small | On the south this territory extends to Naugatuck and 
es, : Sere . Gewecke 3 | trading center about a quarter of a mile long. Seymour. At this particular point business is shared with 
tal aoe. Gee, Fagyemens, «+» Ae see Nyy) = gn oe Th. 8 | East Main street, West Main street and South Main | Ansonia and New Haven. To the east the territory ex- 
nd Loree A » aah lea a Ps G@imiba ci. ce eee, 8 | street each have neighborhood sections near the three | tends to Cheshire, Southington and Bristol. 
onfectionery .-+-+++- b 2 aC PrrrrrriT Terry 1 + “ - . “ Scie: teattnetall, 
nal ..:.- Rees Ee a ee 1 | youndary ee of the city bs the directions sy icate Cis is weik ths sont anteniie Repend ep Shusemn cies 
These houses supply the retail trade throughout the | On Baldwin street there is another small neighborhood | 1, the case of such towns as New Preston, Washington 
Waterbury trading area and several maintain branch offi- | business section. and Roxbury out-of-town business is shared with neigh- 
ces in the larger of the nearby towns. Excellent freight | ‘ boring territory. 
ght facilities, both trolley and steam road, assure prompt | Residential Features - » b _ —s , aT 
F : t oxte omaston a r- 
nd, shipping. Motor truck delivery is also developed to an | Waterbury has many of the finest residences in the jon Sat ee ee —— ee 
important degree. Nationally advertised goods are thereby | setts, The hemes of the sechenies ate ter the mest pact | : : ; 
; assured exceptional distribution. one and two family structures. There are a few large | The farms are prosperous and the per capita wealth is 
- Retail Section apartment houses of the best design. very high. 
ss } : P | Twenty per cent of the foreign population is housed in The people of these farms and towns are liberal spend- 
‘Ing The main shopping eset totals nearly three miles and | tenements. | ers and contribute many thousands of dollars each week 
The is located on — — aera ponte pgs ig | to the business of the Waterbury merchants. 
South Main, Grand, Center an venwor streets. : 
lass These streets branch out and after passing through resi- Trading Area Excellent motor roads, trolley connections and express 
reat dential sections terminate in prosperous neighborhood | Waterbury has one of the largest and most prosperous | routes throughout the section are responsible for the 
trading section. trading areas in the state. Within its boundaries are | steady increase in Waterbury business from the area and 
ring Yank street in the Brooklyn section has a shopping | several of the largest towns and villages, each with one the rapid growth of Bristol and other towns within a few 
lock district nearly a mile long in the Lithuanian neighbor- | or more thriving factories employing well paid mechanics | miles of Waterbury assures greater business in the future 
0c hood whose families come to Waterbury to trade. than has been experienced in the past. 
are wee ne ———_ 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Automobile (Passenger) Agencies... 46 DelicatesseR ccccccccccccsccesccess Garages ..cccccccccccccccccccvecs 29 Millinery bceaeeesdshiecccadenieee 29 
Automobile (Truck) Agencies..... 19 Dressmakers ...-.-- ++. seeseeeeees 94 Grocers ccccccccccccvcccsccecceece — GN i cissxies cxededgccs dunes 10 
Automobile (Tire) Agencies........ 31 DURE 5 sadn cc vcndetevenveenes Hardware ..... ceacee sional 12 Photographers .........+.++++++e0e 18 
PTOUS Automobile (Parts) Agencies....... 33 Dry goods .....- padéeneeen duet ee Gets OO Ge cc ccccccccescecsacs 8 POE © bdnte dcdedtencksdtecetewes 10 
BE ei bkcebsecieacccdesvetease 37 Department stores .......++++++0e Jewelers wcccccccccccccccccccccece 30 PRNEED .cucecaudscoaienadabedeas 44 
these IN 35 Site ll, caracacdawed 23 Electrical supplies ........-.++++0+ Cte GOED ks iccccccctscvcsacas 13 Restaurants and lunch rooms...... 96 
j ater: CREED BR i ccc sitiviccccecees 32 DIN, aca swientinncecdesicsacens Math WORIINE kx is cc Koccecscces 149 ee 44 
051; ED Whard cccadnccavacésseatcee 32 PRINS on. ct cc cetccestes coentacee Men's furnisiings ...ccccccccccce . 46 Seonties eG bc écéccccdéccedives 4 
vville, CIGD. Sdcctcacedlantuéanens 81 Fusrier® ccccccccccccccccccceccccs Merchant Tailors ..........--.ce0e 19 MUG. wcuvetavexanecGantisend - 6 
a Morning Newspapers Evening Newspapers | Sunday Newspapers 
ation, Waterbury Republican. Waterbury American. Waterbury Democrat. Waterbury Republican. 
. 
Mtelected at rendon a PROOF 
t 
Republican : Republican 
leet No. Name D. S. Amer. Dem. Street No. Name D. &. Amer. Dem, 
ttown Ave. 510 Conner, H. W..... seen x x x Easton Ave., Me. Cogme Fees venccs deeatsssnel tt x x 
; t., De CAM oc csc kanacas x x x x N. Main, 461 Corrigan, iz. igidecacas x x 
cost (MmBgs, Ee Pe eee x x x Grove, 355 Corrigan, Matthew J...... x x 
rood, 59 Connolly, Myles F........ x x Baldwin, 154 Corrigan, Thos. .......... x x x 
Main St. 1069 Conner, Geo. W........... x x Cornwall Ave., 169 Cosgriff, Jos. L........... x x 
; 84% Ta, 22 = Cate, Tot: B. 2... ccees x x x Cherry, ly See. x x x 
cove bury, Conner, Mort. J.......... x Williams 7 ae ee x x x 
t Main, 1069 Conner, Geo. W. ......... x x x Plank Rd., — Cosgrove, Chas. E........ x x 
2, I ‘Comet, TOG FB. vcksccisas x x x Bank, og Tae x 
erbury Main, ee § Cee 2s Pe cvediccccses x x x x Frank St., — Cossette, Edgar ........... x x 
dlawn, ee eS re x x ank, ) a>” eae x x x 
am Ave., 16 Constantine, Herb. ....... x x x Abbott, 33  Costella, Mrs. E.......... x x x 
ain, ae SS x x x E. Main, 17 Comelle, Jas. F........%.. x x 
sbury, 11 Conway, Kathryn ........ x x x Highland Ave., 49 Cook, Mrs. Jas. H........ x x x 
y; y 
t St, 48 Conway, Mrs. M.F........ x x Faber Ave., 180 Cookson, Edw. M......... x 
on, 107 Conway, Stephen H....... x x x Terrace Ave., 30 Cookson, Wm. A.......... x x 
’ CC oe eee x x x Brewster, 36 Cooley, Abbie ............ x x 
’ 433 Coogan, Jos. F. .......... x x x x Meriden Rd., 23 «= Cooley, Geo. M. .......... x x x 
pect, 180 Cook, Clarence P......... x N. Main, ee” Sl ere Se x x 
~ Ave, — Cook, Frank F........... A x x Knoll, 61 Cooley, John E........... x x 
t., | aS ee x x x Bank, Es oy Sl Ee x x 
ow Sm Cook Fred S. .......... x Chipman <= eee x x x 
ain, Tn - Coee, Matty B.. cic y cane. d x x x Chipman, 71 Cooper, Mrs. Eugene...... x x 
ra, 3 Corcorky, Jere .......00-. x x x aoe 3 Cooper, Geo. L. .......... x x x x 
, 44 Conden, John J. .......... x x . Farm, ee CER el ccnacccucas x x 
‘ _ Ee OS x x x Willow, , ae” oo Ww eS ee x x x 
om 1101 Conden, Patrick .......... x x Mildwood, Gl. Caspele WB. bec cciccn x x 
A wood, 2  Corkery, Neil ........-.-. x x Willow, 23 Corbett, W. H............ x x 
tick, — Cornelis, Gustave ......... x Waterville, 734 Corby, Annie ............. x 
Pw, 44 Cornelis, Miss Laura...... x x Riverside, 40 Corcoran, Miss H........ x x x 


Out of 60 people in this list, 56 (or 93%) read the Waterbury Republican Daily or Sunday. 
Out of the entire list of several thousand newspaper readers, 88% read the Waterbury Republican Daily or Sunday. 
The Waterbury Republican also covers Torrington and Naugatuck. Chart shown on page 18. 
























































Editor 


1920 Census 

See) BD cncth suGs ad chemendai Sache <2 +5 29,919 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City 

Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City and Suburban 85,000 
Native Whites 63.7% English Reading 

Foreign Born Industrial Workers ... 
Negroes Home Owners........ 7,300 
Students Summer Residents ...Few 


Banks 

Resources 
Resources 
Resources 


$16,423,911 
ccennve 4,411,884 
occccce 8,744,055 


Savings 
National 
Bet TA. sccseccncnsces 2 


Schools 


TE cknniedenn ceca 7,086 
PUG istcencsenects 2,704 


Public Grade 


Churches 


Baptist, 6 Congregational, 4 Episcopal, 6 Roman 


Catholic, 2 Methodist and 7 other denominations. 





& Publisher for 


Theatres 


3 theatres with total seating capacity 6,300. 


Principal Industries 
Hardware, cloth registering machines, underwear, ma- 
electric line hardware, 
builders’ 


hardware, chucks, 


chine tools, portables, shades, 


bricks, 


hardware, skirts, 


ball bearings, cutlery, machine castings, 
silk waists, saddlery, 
paper goods, metal lockers, jewelry, cold rolled steel, 


spring beds, rules. 


Special Information 
Britain is the home of the American Hardware 
& Clark, 
The products of 


New 
Co., the P. & F. Corbin Co., Landers, 
the Stanley Works and Russell & Irwin. 


Frary 


these companies are known internationally. 
goods amount to $60,000,000 yearly. 


January 14, 


Bristol, 20,620. 


Manufactured | 


1922 





NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


City classed as industrial. 


Location 


Waterbury division, N, Y., N. H. & H. R. Rs; con 
nection at Berlin with main line. Halfway betwee 
Bristol and Hartford. Electric lines connect these town 
and to Southington and Plantsville. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


4,298; Plainville, 5,128; Southington, 
Rich farming territory. 


Berlin, 8,449: 


Wholesale Houses 
Beef and Provisions.... 4 i 
Butter, Eggs and Cheese 2 
Cigars and Tobacco.... 1 


Retail Section 


Main shopping section mile on Main, West Main ani 
East Main sts. Polish neighborhood section. 


Residential Features 


No slum or tenement sections. 
family. 


Houses one and tw 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Florists 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Confectioners .... 60 
Delicatessen 6 
Dress Makers ... 5 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical Supplies 


Auto. (Pass.) Agys 29 
Auto. (Truck) Agys 16 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 21 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 25 
Bakers 1 
Cigar Stores 

Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


Hats and Caps.... 


Photographers 
Pianos 

Plumbers 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 
Sporting Goods ... 
Stationers 


Jewelers 
Ladies’ Tailors ... 11 
Meat Markets ... 77 
Men’s Furnishings 17 
Merchant Tailors.. 15 
Milliners 
Opticians 


Trading Area 


Well marked trading area south to Berlin, southwes 


| to Plantsville, west to Bristol (sharing part of this terri 


tory’s business with Waterbury) and north to Clayton, 
east to Newington. 





NOTE ___ Source 


Banks, 


New Britain Should Be on Your List 


and its trading territory has a population of over 
100,000. 

It is the center of the builders’ hardware industy 
of the world and is a fast growing and busy city. 


if you plan to cover the heart of Connecticut’s 


trial territory. 


New Britain is a city of more than 70,000 people 


; from which these facts and figures were secured:—Chamber of Commerce, Board of Education, 
Business Men and other reliable sources. 


indus- 


Newspapers 


New Britain Herald (E), New Britain Record (E). 


THE NEW BRITAIN HERALD 


New Britain’s leading newspaper. 


A. B. C. paper in the city. 


It is a 3c paper with Associated Press Service 


It is the only 


the surburban territory it serves comparable with thai 


and has a prestige and influence in New Britain and 


of any newspaper in New England. 


Daily Circulation Now Over 8,000 
Read daily by more than 30,000 people 


It dominates the territory and is essential to the 


Eastern Representative 
RALPH R. MULLIGAN 
30 East 42nd St., 

New York City 


success of your campaign. 


Western Representative 


C. J. ANDERSON 
Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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20 CENSUS eee ee cert eee eeeeeerecereweeaseess 40,067 
1910 Census 8,836 
A. B. C., City and Suburban....... 75,000 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, Cit 40,000 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban 
Native Whites ......- 7% English Readin % 
Foreign Born .....-- 30.5% Industrial Workers. ..25% 
NegroeS «-++++-+eee 1% Home Owners ...... ,500 
Students- ......+-+-- None Summer Residents ...3,000 

Banks 
GavINGS 2. ccccccccccece 2 Resources ..... $13,496,130 
Pe Ccnseales eimwed 2 Resources ..... 9,216,409 
National .....-ceeceees 1 Resources ..... 5,187,621 
Schools 
GORE wccceczces 14 BS ‘cysncadobucea 7,841 
High err ccccscccees 1 Pupils ....cccccees ss 


rade 1 Pupils 
3 Catholic schools, 2 business queen, 6 private schools. 


Theatres 


4 motion pictures, 1 legitimate and burlesque, 1 vaude- 
yille and moving picture. Seating 5,000. 


Churches 
Baptist, 2; Italian Baptist, 1; Congregational, 5; Epis- 


copal, 4; Roman Catholic, 3; Methodist, 5; and li other 
churches. 
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for 


January 


Location 


H. & H. R. R. 33 miles from 
New York. New Canaan Branch same road. Connecti- 
cut Co. trolleys to Norwalk and New York. Boat line 
to New York City. Auto freight to New York City. 


Main line N. Y., N. 


Principal Industries 


Chemicals, children’s clothing, iron fences, carpets, wire 
and cables, bronze, score boards, typewriters, thread, ar- 
tificial leather, brass, celluloid, women’s waists, electric 
specialties, carriages, pumps, pianos, awnings, shoes, steel 
boats, marine motors, fur cloth, machinery, toys, rubber 
goods, oil engines, rolled plate metal, motorcycles, choco 
late, gloves, dresses, Yale locks, paper boxes, insulated 
wire, sugar refining and rubber. 


Special Information 


One of the fastest growing industrial centers in New 
England. High wage scale. 


14, 


City el d as resid 


summer resort section. 


Stamford being a city of beautiful houses undoubtedly 


has a greater wealth per capita than any other city its 
size in the state. 

The homes and the atmosphere of the business section 
are of such character that the visitor immediately realizes 
that the city is a live center of industry. The oppor- 
tunities for the conduct of successful local advertising 
campaigns are many and foreign advertisers are generous 
users of the local paper. Home of Yale & Towne Lock 
Co. with 4,000 employees. 


1922 


STAMFORD, CONN. 








tial and industrial; center of 


Suburban and Farm Residents 

Within twelve-mile radius Darien, 4,184; Cos Cob, Noro- 
ton, Sound Beach, Greenwich, 22,123 New Canaan, 
3,895, several New York State towns and villages, pros- 
perous farms and live shore resorts. 


Wholesale Houses 
Beef 


esceeccvdegeesens 1 GND ccacrsiscnendes 
Butter, Eggs and Cheese 1 pT ee 3 
Confectioners .........+ POE 6 cdtncdecicncesec 2 


Excellent delivery service throughout Stamford trading 
territory. ‘Nearness to the New York markets enables 
them to be completely stocked at all] times. 

During the summer months a big business is 


done 
among the nearby shore resorts. 


Retail Section 


Principal shopping section about a mile and a half on 
ark Row, Atlantic St., Main St. and Bank St. One of 
most inviting sections of kind in state. 
Small neighborhood centers in exclusive 
sections of Springdale and Glenbrook. 
one Polish neighborhood section. 


residential 
One Italian and 


Residential Features 


Mostly one-family houses. Few apartment houses. 
One of most beautiful and wealthiest residential sections 
in state. Many business men of New York and their 
families make their homes here. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Pass.) ....34 Confectioners .... 36 Florists ... co 9 Je ccnmesuse 1 Photographers .... 6 
Auto. (Truck) ...19 Delicatessen ..... 3 Furniture - 16 Lediew Taliers ... 6 FRAMES cccsccsece 7 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 32 Dress Makers ... 65 Furriers ...... 3 Meat Markets ... 60 Plumbers ....... 32 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 19 Druggists ........ 13 Garages . 19 Men’s Furnishings 18 Restaurants ..... 47 
PeID) onc ciccces 23 Dry Goods ...... 38 Grocers .........173 Merchant Tailors... 12 Shoe Dealers .... 21 
Cigar Stores ..... 13 Department Stores 2 Hardware ....... ® Te ceéiccsss 13 Sporting Goods ... 4 
Cloaks and Suits 11 Electrical ....... 4 Hats and Caps... 7 Opticians ........ 4 Stationers ....... 4 


Clothiers .......- 17 


Trading Area 


Stamford’s trading area extends to the state line on the 


west and then north well into New York state. Lewis- 
boro, Vista, Poundridge, Scott Corner and Banksville 
are all New York towns contributing business to Stam- 


ford. 

On the east the territory extends to Darien. There 
are about twenty-five prosperous towns in the Stamford 
territory and several live shore resorts. 

To cover this section it is necessary for national ad- 
vertisers to use the local publications, as the territory 
CANNOT be classed as suburban New York. 





T Sources from which figures and facts were secured—Chamber of Commerce, 
NOTE—** . 


cation, banks and other reliable sources. 





National Advertisers MUST Use 


THE STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


To Reach the Homes of Stamford, Conn. 


The idea of trying to “cover” 


tax collector, board of edu- 


who advertise in the Stamford newspaper—The Daily Advocate. : 


Scattered circulation of many New York dailies does not have the 





effort in the ONLY DAILY in this territory. 





Stamford stands out as an individual city of wealth and industry—a fertile field for National Advertising. 


Its well patronized columns are the best arguments in 
favor of national advertising concentration in— 


THE STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


Member of A. B. C. 





The Gillespie Bros., Inc., Publishers 
Representative, JULIUS MATHEWS, Special Agency, 


1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











this city of wealth, beautiful homes and giant factories through the use of New 


York newspapers has been PROVEN FALSE AND UNPROFITABLE. 


The people of Stamford are “FOR” Stamford in every respect; including trade for the Stamford merchants 


“pulling” 


Newspapers 


The Daily Advocate (E). 


power of CONCENTRATED 
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CONNECTICUT PRODUCES 
FOR WORLD 


(Continued from Page V1) 





a quarter of a million wage earners em- 
ployed at good pay in the factories pre- 
sents market possibilities easily under- 
stood and appreciated by the national 
advertiser. 

All sorts of food products find a ready 
market in the state; clothing, automo- 
biles, tobacco products, furniture, in fact 
almost every line of standard goods 
finds a market place in this wealth-pro- 
ducing corner of the Union and unlike 
many of our larger states it is a concen- 





On every hand there is evidence of happi 


> ree CS Bal ee OTT a be PR es > > aS 
rr 


Editor & Publisher for 


rule. This is a combination that as- 
sures a responsive reading public. 

From an educational standpoint Con- 
necticut ranks among the leaders. Her 
public school system is organized along 
advanced lines and is one of the best 
in the United States. 

There are many efficient and cele- 
brated institutions of learning located 
within the state, the foremost of which 
is Yale University. Appeal to the Con- 
necticut market is not an appeal to the 
uneducated. The people generally are 
of the type that can be depended upon 
to demand the very best in the things 
that make life worthwhile and enjoy- 
able. 

The climate of Connecticut may well 
be described as ideal for the entire year 








and 





under conditions that man knows to be ideal. 


trated market to which the appeal is 
directed. 

The state of Connecticut and especi- 
ally its capital city, Hartford, has be- 
come celebrated for the extent and 
solidity of its insurance interests. 
There are twenty-two life and fire in- 
surance companies within the state rep- 
resenting in capital and assets nearly 
two hundred millions of dollars. 

This in a measure has made Con- 
necticut a banking state and, with so 
much attracted capital seeking invest- 
ment, has been a great aid in develop- 
ing its industries and transportation. 

The unit plan of industrial develop- 
ment in Connecticut has aided greatly 
in solving the housing problem for the 
state’s vast army of wage earners. 
Comfortable, and even luxurious, 
homes, with park-like surroundings and 
every modern convenience are the rule 
rather than the exception even in the 
more densely populated centers. 

There are very few tenements in 
Connecticut—the workers are as a rule 
home-owners. Wages are high as a 


a part of life 


and the healthfulnesg of her people is 
well known. The summer season at- 
tracts persons to the state from every 
part of the world. The coast resorts 
that dot her shores are famed around 
the world and the inland highways 
have long been the favorite highways 
of the motorist. 

The permanent summer colonies of 
Connecticut attract persons of wealth 
from every part of the United States 
and add an element of nationalism to 
the possibilities of any advertising ap- 
peal that is made to Connecticut. 

The old New England town hall, the 
scene of meetings of the public, for a 
discussion of all problems that affect, 
even indirectly, questions of public wel- 
fare, whether they pertain to govern- 
ment, industry or business, are still the 
ruling factor in community life in Con- 
necticut more than in any other sfate 
in the Union, which speaks well for 
the stability of the commonwealth in its 
attitude toward the ideals of the found- 
ers of the nation. 

All Connecticut cities boast of their 
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Flags that are whipped to the breeze from poles in a thousand American 
and attune the heart to a song of inspiration and hope come from the milk 
Connecticut—famed around the world for her silk products. 


parks and playfields where the person 
of small means finds equal opportunity 
with the person of wealth to fully en- 
joy life, and aside from this the state 
has in recent years begun the establish- 
ment of game preserves and parks that 
will place her in the front rank in 
work of that kind. 

Nothing better illustrates the poten- 
tial buying power of the people of Con- 
necticut than a glance at the savings of 
her people as represented in the state- 
ments of her banks and building and 
loan associations. 





The assets of the building an 
associations alone total more 
$4,000,000. This in a way repr 
the wealth of the state that is 
into home building. 

The state banks and trust com 
of Connecticut show savings & 
that reach a total of more 
$65,000,000 and the deposits of th 
ings banks of the state increay 
more than $425,000,000—all of 
money that Connecticut has to 
for the things that her people fed 
they want and should have. 





Photo by Ewing Galloway. 


A glance at one of the cities that has helped to carry Connecticut’s fame 
world. The tower that pierces the sky is the office building of one of th 


insurance companies which are daily attracting money to the state. 


The 


post office is shown in the foreground at the left and the building with 
tower is the old State House. 
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NORWALK, CONN. 





City Classed as Industrial and Summer Resort 



























Population | Churches Suburban and Farm Residents 
MPM MIOUD o cccccceccescccesvcccvccscccccccses Aagt4S Baptist. 5; Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 3; Methodist, Within a twelve-mile radius are t ve thriving towns of 
En crkedesccn asasetsccaccsseuksdacny wee 5; Roman Catholic, 3, and 6 other churches. Georgetown and Branchville, 4,000; New Canaan, 3,895; 
moe. City and Suburban. ....ccccccccccsces 34,000 Weston, 703; Wilton, 1,284; Saugatuck and Westport, 
ee MeENOD, CH. ow ccnics cecececcesecccesee 30,000 - 5.114: Darien, 4,184, and five or six smaller settlements. 
Present Estimate, City and Sub................- 35,000 Location 
1 nan ia : “ On main line of N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Terminal of Wholesale Houses 
Native mites ...-- DY “english Reading ..... | Danbury and Norwalk R. R. Freight service daily to, p» 1 
Foreign Born ......22.7 Industrial Workers ... 2 : ~: Pa : ERS KEE SAAT HERE RAAT KER OS SABE SORT eae 
Negroes ...-..---+- 2% Home Owners ’ New York City, trolley freight to New Haven and} pu .... vecteeeeeee 2 
budents ............None Summer Residents motor car and boat line to New York, in addition to a aeal 
. Grocers .. , Tre ttre. 1 
railroads. Produce . a : in biaeatacee ane 1 
Banks The business of these houses is restricted within the 
3 R Principal Industries limits of Norwalk’s trading area 
SavingS ....----+-seees esources ..... 12,431,670 . 2 , ‘ ‘ TI ss to New York markets enables wholesalers 
ane Companies aS 3 Resources ..... $ 5247 320 Corsets, glass, men’s shirts, women’s waists, underwear, | ;, ater ar tele bel pods ty large ana tral pods of prod- 
<> oer 3 Resources ..... 4,650,000 | hats, silk garments, lace, silks, shoes, automobile tires, | ucts. New advertisers introducing their goods find it a 
motor trucks, marine motors, electric motors, govern. | simple matter to solve all distribution problems. 
School ment air compressors for submarines, stapling machines, 
: TENSES grinding compound, builders’ hardware, stoves and fur- Retail Section 
rican ti Public Grade oe i: Se oe, oe 5.031 | maces, brass novelties, newsprint paper and paper towels. Two shopping centers. Uptown or Norwalk section 
he mills es seen S BG, PMO. ccassupess 470 about a mile in length on Main, Wall and Water streets. 
Manual Training sere 1 RG, PMS secs cwusss 300 7 . . Downtown section or South Norwalk shopping streets 
, ’ i Special Information are North Main, South Main and Washington, 
 ureailnapeenb ceytineaplen lies togmeg Mae d th d In the Italian and Hungarian section of city there is 
7 F ieatiienis ‘matanaiey th pect“ ate | ndustries are so varied that no one trade is able to n the Italian and Hungarian section of ci 
ing ang Also a preparatory school for boys and another for girls. oway teher epiaion; “These ase’ no dull tines ia Nee-| * neighborhood trading center about a mile long. 
d . oO Bi 1 + . 
more a 
walk” is a local slogan. 
Ly repr Theatres : ——e : Residential Features 
hat is } } A center of the hatting industry, which employs 3,000 
age —_ are one motion picture and vaude- | operatives. Croufut, Knapp, Young’s and American hat — of “we recipients a their —- yews sme - 
ville; one legitimate argest seats 1,300. Total seatin i i 7 2 _| no tenement or slum section or large apartmen ou 
wt an 5000 — factories situated here. Also R & G corset and a factory district. In suburbs, beautiful homes of wealthy class 
i N 3,900. . ; i of Cluett, Peabody. and many summer residences. 
ings de Hes el A OS EE Oe 
men ; x ‘Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
s of gm Aut (Eeeneer) 19 Confectioners MF Mcate, onsooose 8 feusleragciicvo+  Bhotomaghers ... § | Norwalk av survered hee i the heart of a peowperou 
increag Auto. (Tires) . 20 Dressmakers . 47 Furriers .. : : ; ; : i 2 oeey wa ailors 36 Piano ‘Stores S327 13 | pg | —_ So + aaron f=, a cad orate 
, ; pene 5 t Mi ts... eeccccce F s ‘ J , 
all of ee dete 3 preagiets, seen eeee s Garages sie bomen 10 Men’s Furnishings 9 Restaurants ...... 21 | although often charted on maps as two distinct places, 
ai a ng Seccee 7? De Be — EE. 12 erecere ceieevane 111 Merchant Tailors 7 Shoe Dealers .... 19 | are centers of trade from a dozen live little towns, nearly 
Cig Ae Pay 2 er : t Stores 2 eae 7 Milliners ........ 7 Sporting Goods .. 4 every one of which boasts of at least one thriving industry. 
ople fel i 3 - : ectrical ........ 5 Hats and Caps.... 5 Opticians 4 Stationers ....... 3 On the west Norwalk draws trade from New Canaan 
we METS «+ 0ee- ; and Darien about six or eight miles distant. 








Newspapers 
NOTE— yee yor —— figures and facts were secured: Prominent business men, banks, school board, tax | Norwalk Hour (Evening). 
collector and others South Norwalk Sentinel (Evening). 




















“In Norwalk, Connecticut, it is The Hour” 


THE NORWALK HOUR | 


Total Net Paid Circulation, A.B.C. 
Report Sept. 30, 1921, 4,258 


Circulates in one of the wealthiest and most prosperous townships in southwestern 


Connecticut. 
Besides being a wealthy community it has many diversified industries, so that there are 
really no dull times in this thriving city. 2 


Mechanics largely own their own homes and the savings deposits indicate the prosperity 
of the working classes. 


Advertisers in the columns of THE NORWALK HOUR get results 


This newspaper has the full leased wire service of the United Press and operates a battery 
of five Intertypes, Ludlow Typograph, Elrod Slug Caster, and a 24-page Hoe Press. It is an 
up-to-date newspaper with a metropolitan equipment. 


Foreign Representative O’FLAHERTY Suburban List 225 West 39th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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NEW LONDON, CONN, 
ity i i , shipping 
port and summer resort. 
Location Bo me adds a tremendous business to the bulk of 
; ai ade. 4 cole 
1920 Census a = lee ln Ly eth oF 4. = 2. oo | New London has a council manager and commission 1920 
eae. ty and Sub. Vermont and Grand Trunk. Two miles up Thames River | — < government, the first city in the state to Char 
Chamber of Ca Se = Estimate. from Long Island Sound, one of widest and best harbors | adopt this form. . Nati 
Chamber of Commerce Estimat cay nd Sab 7 "38000 | in the world. Three boat lines to New York City, one | Suburban and Farm Residents Ne 
scares a erg tae races ereeesea Mnorer sts arcuate | to Greenport and Sag Harbor, Long Island; one boat line | ¥ thin ten mile radius Waterford, 4,000; East Lynne, Neg 
Native Whites ..... ate English Reading ..... 92% | to Block Island. Has 1,000 ft. Connecticut State Pier 2,291; Groton, 9,227; Lyme, 674; Old Lyme, 946; Mont. Fore 
Foreign Born ...... 22.7 %e Industrial Workers ...20% and freighter and Mgitee service of Central Vermont ciile, "3,411, and several smaller towns and villages, Pros- Stud 
Negroes Home Owners R. and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. One steamship line | perous farms and several shore resorts 
Students $00 Summer Residents . pate boats to’ Pacific ports via Panama Canal. \ Retail Section 
Banks Principal Industries Principal shopping center about a mile and a half long 
Savings R . Silk thread and yarn, printing presses, baskets, bed | on State, Bank and Main streets. Here are located de Trus 
went tien ae “erste comfortables and cotton goods, boilers and plates, wooden | partment stores, specialty houses and exclusive shops, Trus 
Notional pan} — seshigt ships, steel ships, copper and brass tubing, broaching ma- There are three small neighborhood sections located on Savi 
Na a esource chines and tools, doors and sash, hats and caps, carpet 3road street, Montauk ave., and Jefferson ave. Buil 
Schools lining and stair padding, cleansing fluid, chemicals ond Residential Features wa 
. a . medicines, children’s waists, chucks, paper boxes, electrica Mostly one and two family houses. No tenement . 
Public grade schools.... No. Pupils .......... 4,660 | specialties, wash silks, hose and cotton ducks, tubes and aaa my 1 f An no altace = 
High schools No. Pupils ter and only a few apartment houses. x 
ae Magen eae a. Pacis dentifrice paste, poultry specialties, marine engineering In the summer resort section of Eastern Point and the Publ 
¢ ‘ No. I ; and ship wrecking, fertilizer and glue, stove polish, ma- | Pequot are many of the finest estates and most beautiful : 
There is one business college and the Connecticut rine freight and ‘shipping, electrical news bulletins, mat- | mansions on the Atlantic Coast. High 
State College for Women has a student body of about tresses, pants and overalls, rubber stamps, submarine Wholesale H. Trad 
400. engines, shoe laces, vises and clamps and heating appa- 1 Y pee Colle 
atus : 
Theatres ratus a cal & Tobacco - 2. Grocers Even 
4 motion picture, seating 1,300, 1,100, 800 and 2,500. . pee ne disuse netcaeg | Confectionery +++ 6 Provisions 
One house playing road shows, motion pictures and vaude- New London enjoys big business from government | Engineers’ Sup. 1 
ville, seating 1,200 Army and Navy stations nearby, Coast Guard Academy | Flour, Grain and Feed.. 1 
Churches and an unusually large number of summer residents, | These houses not only do a big business throughout 2 
Z : : : ’ thousands of vacationists, excursionists and _ tourists, | New London trading territory but several larger houses - 
Baptist, 3: Con at i, 2: & 1 ; Meth ~ 7 i 4 
: ar : & ote ional, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 6.700 employees are for the most part skilled workers | have trade throughout entire eastern part of state and a 
1; Roman Catholic, 3, and 7 other churches. receiving large salaries. beyond border into Rhode Island. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Adtertised Products Trading Area Auto 
Auto. (Passenger). 20 Delicatessen Garages Millinery New London has one of the most prosperous trading Auto 
° . 4 5 areas in the state and during the summer season there 
Auto. (Trucks) .. 19 Dressmakers Grocers Opticians : more — in —— in og connote = 
: ; han any territory of equal size in New Englan e 
Auto. (Tires) - 26 Druggists Hardware Photographers demands of 4 a, residents are many and _ varied. Bake 
Mens: (aces. 6. ae se o the north the trading area extends to Salem and "4 
( ) Dry Goods Hats and Caps... Pianos Montville. A part of the trade of the latter place is Con 
Bakers 10 Department Stores Jewelry Plumbers sha hy with Norwich. ij =~ 
‘ ; ate ¢ o the west the trading area extends to the Connecticut Cloth 
Cigar Stores .... 11 Electrical Ladies’ Tailors Restaurants River and includes many wide awake shore resorts. Conf 


| . To the south the area extends across the Long Island 
| Sound; much trade being derived from Block Island, 
Fishers Island and Long Island. 
To the east the territory extends to Stonington. 
of the latter trade is shared with Westerly, R. I. 


Cloaks and Suits. 11 
Clothiers ........ 14 
Confectioners .... 37 


NOTE— 


Florists Meat Markets ... 42 


Men’s Furnishings 12 


Shoe Dealers 


Furniture Sporting Goods .. 


Furriers A pert 


Merchant Tailors. 5 Stationers 





which figures and facts were secured: James G1 
of Education, Tax Collector, Bank Statements, A. 





Hammond, secretary 
. C. Reports, etc. 


Sources from The Day (Evening) 
merce, Board 


Chamber of Com 
New London Globe 


Newspapers { (Evening) 


To “Cover” the Southeast Corner of Connecticut 
National Advertisers Always Use 


Day 


More than 10,500 Daily at 3c per 


No city in the state offers opportunities such as New London presents for the successful 
marketing of nationally advertised goods. 


Copy 


It is a city of diversified industries, 
A prominent seat of education, 
An important shipping port, 
A vital military and naval station, 
A popular summer resort, 
A center of great wealth. 


New London boasts of more wealth and more Necessities and luxuries are in great demand. 


magnificent summer mansions than any other city in National Advertisers develop big business through 
Connecticut. the columns of the one paper that has a greater circu- 


There is buying power among the people. lation in the city and suburbs than there are homes. 


THE NEW LONDON DAY 


Publisher. GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Tremont Bldg., Boston 


THEODORE BODENWEIN, 
World Bldg., New York 


13 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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MAN 





Population 
1920 CeMmSUS .crcccccecccccccccccccccccssccccecs 18,370 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Sub. ............ 30,000 
Native Whites ...... 90% Industrial Workers. ...50% 
Negroes ..+-+eeeeeeee Few English reading ...... % 
Foreign Born ......-- 10% Home Owners :..... 1,80 
Students ......+.++. None Summer Residents ...Few 
Banks 
Trust Companies ....... 1 Resources $2,122,56: 
Trust Companies ....... 1 Resources ...... 388,536 
Savings Bank .......... 1 Resources ...... 4,094,277 
Building and Loan Asso. Resources 1,136,369 
Schools 
Public Grade ......... wa Gl: s .avueeen sites 3,551 
High ..ccocssssccccee 1 SE wid5 icdaudwded 498 
Trade School ........-. 1 PE s4subaecxhaced 200 
Colleges, Business .... 1 EE pee 90 
Evening School ........ 6 WUE Seinenss 550 
Theatres 


2 motion picture houses seating 650 and 700: 


Editor 







& Publisher 


for 





Churches 


2 Catholic, 3 Congregational, 2 Methodist, 1 Swedish 
Lutheran, 1 German Lutheran, 1 Episcopalian, 1 Salva- 
tion Army, 1 Pentecostal. 


Location 
Manchester is located on the Hartford-Boston divi- 
sion of the N. H. N. H. & H. R. R., nine miles 
from Hartford. It is also connected by trolley to 
Hartford. 


Principal Industries 
Silk, machinery, paper, needles, woolens, electrical 
instruments, knit underwear and Bon Ami products. 


Special Information 
Manchester is the home of the Cheney Silk Mills 
the largest in the world in the variety of their 
products. 5,000 are employed by this company. 
(mong its many industries are the American Writ- 
ing Paper Co., Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., E. E. 
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MANCHESTER, CONN. 


City classed as industrial. 





Hilliard Co., Case Bros. and Rogers Paper Co. These 
firms employ over 2,000. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 

Within a short distance are the towns of Bolton, 
448: Vernon, 8.898: South Windsor, 2,142; Glaston- 
bury, 5.592: Andover, 389; and Gilead, 915. Ad- 
joining Manchester is the richest tobacco belt in 
America with crops running well into the millions 
annually. 

Wholesale Houses 

The wholesalers of meats of Hartford are the 

chief source of supplies of Manchester. 


Retail Section 
The principal shopping center covers about one 
mile on Main Street and % of a mile- on Center 
Street. Here can be found department stores, spe- 
cialty houses, well above the average in equipment 
and stock and one of the finest furniture stores in 
Connecticut. 
Residential Features 
Mostly one and two-family houses. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Passenger) Delicatessen 





5 Delicatessen .......... 6 a ee eee -- Merchant Tailors ..... 
Auto. (Truck) ....... 6 Department Stores .... 1 CRIED? stccececctedas 18 PS eet e 
Auto. (Tires) Agys..... 20 Dress Makers ......... 30 GO. cbdnkctuccdace 50 SD bn ndnecdcecans 5 
Auto. (Parts) Agys.... 14 GEE 6 cuicdeeecdes 6 PN é dcaatencaes 3 Photographers ........ 3 
DE ckkdehe seeesens 5 Be Ge nccsdodcess 9 Btw end Came. cccscss 6 WRG” Sewalvétadsdedax 3 
Cigar Stores ......... 2 pe eee 6 DE akéecnecccenne 3 Restaurants .......... 10 
Cloaks and Suits ..... 7 MUS 6 ka ceded cunds 3 Ladies’ Tailors ........ 6 Shoe Dealers ......... 11 
i ntikvedhestees 6 BEE dbdestecincsene 15 Meat Markets ........ 25 Sporting Goods ....... 2 
Confectioners ........ 30 PU “Sic avisevads 3 Men’s Furnishings .... 5 RD nse décdcatac 2 
NOTE— Sources from which these figures and facts were secured: G. H. Waddell, Town Treas., F. A. Verplanck, 





Supt. of Schools, Bank Statements and other reliable sources. 

















exceed it. 


Connecticut. 








rates the local field. 








It is not listed among the cities because its inhabitants 
prefer the township form of government. 
and wealth are greater than those of half the cities in 
It is the largest unincorporated town in 
New England with the exception of Brookline, Mass. 


1302 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New York 


is the 


The Connecticut Manchester 


Trading Area 


Though situated within a short distance of Hart- 
ford, Manchester is a trading center with good 
stores carrying a variety of necessities and luxuries 
to satisfy the larger part of her population. The 
trading center extends about 15 miles on the north, 
south and east and about 5 miles on the west. 


Newspapers 


Manchester Herald (E). 





Third Largest Manchester in the World 


Only Manchester, England, and Manchester, N. H., 


Manchester's population is made up largely of crafts- 


men in the palatial silk mills of Cheney Brothers, which 


Its population 


ize Manchester. 


The 


It Evening Herald. 


The Evening Herald 


Is the only daily published in the town and it satu- 
It circulates daily in the ratio of 
one copy to every five persons in Manchester. 
Herald, as a weekly, semi-weekly and daily has been 
published under one management for forty years. 


Special Representative, Frank R. Northrup 


have been turning out beautiful fabrics for more than 
sixty years without interruption, and employing a con- 
stantly increasing number of workers. Steady employ- 
ment, high wages and ideal living conditions character- 


has kept pace with the growth of the town and has 
a strictly up-to-date plant, housed in its own com- 
modious building. 

Advertisers can cover Manchester only by using the 


916 Association Building, Chicago 
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1920 Census 
1910 Census 
a G.. ¢., 
Native Whites 
Foreign Born 
Negroes 
Students 
Banks 
Schools 
Theaters 
Churches 


English Reading 
Industrial Workers 
Home Owners 
Residents .. 
.- $21, 766, 534 


Summer 
Resources 


Pupils 


Editor & Publisher for January 


Location 
of MN. XY Be Sa: RR: 


Principal Industries 
piano players, jewelry, brass goods, 
hardware and machine tools. 


Special Information 
Meriden is the kome of the International 
3radley-Hubbard Co., and 
Electric Co. 
\ large branch of 
about to be opened. 


On main line 


Silver, 
supplies, 


the New Departure Mfg. 





Auto. 
Auto. (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


(Passenger). 3 


Meriden Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical wae 





electrical 


Silver Co., 
Connecticut Telephone and 


Co, is 


Within 
ford, 12,010; 
many 


MERIDEN, CONN, 


City classed as industrial, 





Suburban and Farm 
an eight-mile radius are the towns of Walling 
Southington, 8,440; Cheshire, 2,855 ang 


other towns and _ villages. 


Wholesale Houses 


Beef 
Grocers 


Retail Section 


Principal shopping center, Main, Colony and State, 


Residential Features 
One and two-family houses. 





Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps .. 6 
ewelry 7 
Ladies’ Tailors ... ; 
Meat Markets ... 64 
Men’s Furnishings 9 
Merchant Tailors. 12 
Milliners 1 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Opticians 


Pianos 
agg Se 
hoe Dealers 


MWwohOwn 


Stationers 











NORWICH, CONN. 


se nay Census 
19 


10 Census 


Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Suburban 
Resources $39,887,365. 
seating 2,650. 
northwest to Colchester; 
Stonington. 


7 Banks, 
Theatres, 33 
nam, 
North 
(E.). 


22 Schools, 
Trading Area—North to Put- | Bakers ... 
south to Montville; 
Newspapers—Bulletin (M.); 


Pupils, 


Photographers ieee 


Sporting Goods 


town 


Trading Area 


West to Southington, north to Berlin, 


west to Middle 
and south to Wallingford. 


Newspapers 


Meriden Morning Record (M). Meriden Daily Jou 


nal (E). 








Norwich Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners. 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers .... 
Druggists 

Dry 2 
Department Stores 2 
Electrical 6 


. (Passenger) 

Auto. (Truck) ... 

Auto. (Tires) Agys 

3,738. | Auto. (Parts) Agys 
east 
Record 


Cigar Stores .... 
Cloaks and Suits. ° 
Clothiers ........ 1 








DANBURY, CONN. 


be ee Census 


1910 Census 


Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub 


4 Banks, 
2 Theatres, 


to Ridgefield. 


Resources $19,474,390. 
seating 
New Milford and New Preston, 


1,950. 


18 Schools, Pupils, 3,058. 
Trading Area—Northeast to 
west to state line, 
Newspapers— Danbury News (E.). 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Hats and Caps ... 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors ... 
Meat Markets ... 44 
Men’s Furnishings 11 
Merchant Tailors. 9 
Milliners 


Opticians ......, 
Photographers .,, 
Pianos 7 
Restaurants ... 
Shoe Dealers.. 
Sporting Goods ., 


Stationers 


Danbury Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 7 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 7 
Bakers 1 
Cigar Stores .... 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers .... 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores — 
Electrical 8 


south 





Florists 
Fruits . 
Furniture 
Furriers . 


Garages 


Grocers 
Hardware 


Hats and Caps ... 
Jew elry 

Ladies’ Tailors ... 
Meat Markets .... 34 
Men’s Furnishings 9 
Merchant Tailors. 5 
Milliners 13 


Opticians 


Restaurants ...... 
Shoe Dealers .... 
Sporting Goods ., 
Stationers oss 














MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Populatton—1920 Census 


1919 Census 


Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub 
/ 


Banks, 
2 Theatres, 
Hill, 

towns, 


west to 


$27.048,330. 
2,200. Trading Area—North to Rocky 
south a few Connecticut 
Newspapers—Middletown Press ( 


Resources 
seating 
Meriden, 


4 Schools, Pupils, 


Middletown Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers .... 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) ... 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits. . 
Clothiers 


River 








—_— 





TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Population 
1910 Census 

5 Banks, 
2 Theatres, 
sted, east to 
Cornwall 


Resources $16,316,893. 
seating 2,500. : 
Hartford, 
Newspapers—Register (E.). 


New 


1920 Census 


Trading 





14 Schools, 
Area—North to Win 
south to Thomaston, 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 


Hardware 


Hats and Caps ... 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors.... 3 
Meat Markets ... 30 
Men’s Furnishings 11 
Merchant Tailors. 5 
Milliners 8 


Opticians ........ 
Photographers oui 
Pianos -_ 
Restaurants ..... 
Shoe Dealers .... 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 





Torrington Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. 
Auto. 


Confectioners ... 15 
Delicatessen 


(Passenger) 12 
CPUS cae 2 
Auto, (Tires) Agys 14. Dress Makers ... 

Auto. (Parts) Agys 17 ag 
Bakers Dry Goods 
Cigar Stores Department Stores 
Cloaks and Suits.. Electrical 
| Clothiers 


Pupils, 4,728. 


west to 











BRISTOL, CONN. 


Population—1920 Census 


1910 Census 


Chamber of Com. Estimate, City 
$19,580,000. 
seats, 2,100. 


4 Banks, 
Theatres, 3; 
5 miles, 


Resources 


and Sub 


9 Schools, 
Trading Area—Radius of about 
Newspapers—Bristol Press (E.). 








Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Hats and Caps... 8 Opticians ...... 
Jewelry 5 Photographers .. 
Ladies’ Tailors Pianos ownale 
Meat Markets Restaurants ..... 
Men’s Furnishings 6 Shoe Dealers ... 
Merchant Tailors. 6 Sporting Goods .. 
Milliners 4 Stationers 





Bristol Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners .. 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers . 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores — 
Electrical a (S 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck)... 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


Pupils, “4,546. 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 


Furriers .. 


Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Hats and Caps 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors 

Meat Markets ... 17 
Men’s Furnishings 7 
Merchant Taiiors. 4 
Milliners 6 


Opticians ....++ 
Photographers ‘ 
Pianos a 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers ... 
Sporting Goods . 
Stationers 











ANSONIA, CONN. 


i pulatio n—1920 


Resources 
i heatres, seati 


Ansonia, Derby, 


tia Sentinel (E 


$7,110,243. 


Census 


1,200. Trading 


Shelton and Seymour. 


6 Schools, 
Area—C onfined to 
Newspapers—An- 


Ansonia Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Auto. 


(Passenger) 
Auto. ° 


Confectioners .... 30 
(Truck) i 1 


Delicatessen 

P upils, | Auto. (Tires) Agys Dress Makers ... 21 
Auto. (Parts) Agys Druggists .... 9 
Bakers : Dry Goods 

Cigar Stores Department Stores — 
Cloaks and Electrical 2 
Clothiers 


Suits. 








Florists 


Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Advertised Products 


Opticians ....+ 
Photographers . 
Pianos oees 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers .- 
Sporting Goods . 
Stationers 


Hats and Caps... 4 
Jewelry 3 
Ladies’ Tailors 

Meat Markets .... 3: 
Men's Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. . 
Milliners 


5 
3 











NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


Population—1926 
1910 Census 
2 Hanks, 
3 Theatres, 
Waterbury, east 
Oxford, ~ 


Resources $10,185,231. 12 
seating 1,800. 


Veuspape 


Census 


Prospect, south to 


rs—Nat igatuck Daily 


Schools, 
Trading Area—North nearly to 
Seymour, 
News 





Naugatuck Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners .... 19 


Auto. (Passenger) 
° Delicatessen 


Auto. (Truck) 
Auto, (Tires) Agys Dress Makers 

Auto. (Parts) Agys Druggists 

Zakers Dry Goods 

Cigar Stores Department Stores — 
Cloaks and Suits.. Electrical 2 
Clothiers 


Pupils, 


west to 
(E.). 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Hardware 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps... 
Jew elry 2 
Ladies’ Tailors... 1 
Meat Markets ... 25 
Men’s F ne 6 
Merchant Tailors. 2 
Milliners 


Opticians «+++ 
P hotographers ' 
Pianos see 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers .. 
Sporting G 

3 Stationers 











WINSTED, CONN. 


Population 
1910 Census 

5 Banks, 
Theatres, one, 


Resources $15,385,000. 5 
seating 1,200. 
east to Collinsville, 


1920 Census 


Newspapers—Winsted Citizen (E.). 


Schools, 
Trading Area—North to Otis, 
south to Torrington, west to Millerton. 


Winsted Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores — 
Electrical 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
3akers 

Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Auto. 
Auto. 
Pupils, 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps... 
Jewelry 2 
Ladies’ Tailors.... 3 
Meat Markets ... 16 
Men’s Furnishings 5 Shoe Dealers » 
Merchant Tailors... 4 Sporting 
Milliners 4 Stationers 


Opticians “* 
P hotographers .. 
Pianos ..++++ 
Restaurants .- 
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WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 











$ w) 5 
—> SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ “THE THREAD CITY” 
me City classed as industrial 
and 
a | Location | 20g suche) large’ produce and duiny foram, the, tosh 
} an severa arge pr } P 
5 1920 Census | Main line of N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. between Pough- | of the produce farms is consumed aueat or! by the 
a 1910 Census , © | keepsie and Boston, “The Air Line” division of same | Markets of Willimantic but the products of the dairy 
"= Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City... +++ 15,000 | road and Grand Trunk (Central Vermont) line from | farms are shipped as far distant as Boston and Provi- 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City and Sub.... 25,000 | Brattleboro to tide water at New London. Trolley dence. 
ee ee 4% H ee connections with Norwich and thence to Worcester, Mass., 
ae noe — Se eee A 42 we a a ers - ee | Westerly, R. I., and New London, Conn. Also to Cov- | Wholesale Houses 
Weare “eer 1% Home Owners ...... 1,600 | entry and points west. Grocers ......seeceeees 3 Fruits ....cceeceeccees 2 
Students ...+++eeeeeee 150 Summer Residents ....500 | , Provisions .....++++++.- 2 Confectioners ... saees * - 2 
Dandie } Principal Industries ‘ These <2 — only supply, o — bs - tie 
“a an erritory, bu ey maintain deliveries to towns 
Thread, prints and twills, weavings in lenos and lap- | north as Putnam and west to Manchester. prey 
Savings ...++++. seacsee B  “OUION cc005 *. $1,497,196 | petts, cotton yarn, cotton thread, sheetings and cotton National advertisers are guaranteed the distribution fa- 
iddle Trust Co. wcccececeeees 1 Resources ...... 1,342,668 | cloth, silk thread, silk dress goods, braids and fish lines, | cilities their products demand, 
National ...cccccscceee 1 Resources ...... 2,077,969 | dress-finishing goods and silk ribbons, silk machinery 
Scheale | — wire novelties, plumbers’ tools, paper bags, small Retail Section 
Me OE sncccccece No. a | . : There is one busy shopping center located on Main, 
public grade «0+ +++ = ¢ Be of Dom......t79 Special Information | unions Chuseh and "Noni entets: There ere fo nelght 
Jour State Normal Training... workers. Well paid, and | borhood trading centers. 


Two Catholic schools and a few miles north of the 
city, at the village of Storrs, is situated the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College with 500 students. 


| The solid character of Willimantic business houses may | homes are exceptionally fine and indicate wealth of 
Theatres d | 





3 theatres with total seating capacity 2,400. One under 
construction to seat 700. 


i | 
1 No. of Pupils....... 110 More than 5,000 industrial 
many own attractive homes. 


ing center and rapid growth is 
be confirmed by reference to 


ably rare in this city. 


Total yearly business of factories more than $10,000,000. Residential Features 
The location of the city makes it an idea] manufactur- 


assured. Mostly one and two-family houses. Some of these 


the records of commercial | the owners. There are two large housing systems main- 


agencies, which show that business failures are remark- | taimed by the American Thread Co. and idnick-Wind- 


ham Co. These are fine homes and no housing system 
in the country is better cared for. Each system is under 








: the strict supervision of doctors and are given weekly 

Churches | Suburban and Farm Residents inspections, thus maintaining perfect sanitary conditions 

Baptist, 1; Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Methodist, _ Wihtin ten-mile radius, Chega, 385; Hampton, 475; | and a high standard of health for the residents in these 
1; Roman Catholic, 3, and five other churches. Scotland, 391; Franklin, 700; Lebanon, 1,700; Columbia, | homes. 





















Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products | Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger)..... 20 Delicatessen .......... T° Qe oc cea ccedewdex © RE a vibecdiasans 16 Willimantic nee wide trading area due to good roads 
Auto. (Truck)......... 13 Dressmakers ........-+ 21 GROGEED beck c cincectes GG Cpe css sc ccccccic 4 yp By yt es es Werwich 
aap Auto. (Tires)........+ OTHE o eaccivicacs ere 4 Photographers ........ 3 |but boundaries of Willimantic territory extend fully as 
cove Auto. (Parts).......... 6 Dap GaOGe esscccceses 10 Hats and Caps........ G Gl ascecucdwannceas 2 ey ga Willi . 
ge PUREE  scccvcccccccccs 6 Department Stores .... 1 Jewelers ...ccccccccecs 3 FRB cccccccccccs 7 |end a pany tk a Po pea tea 
oleae Cigar Stores .......+- 9 Electrical ..cccccccccee 4 Ladies’ Tailors ....... 3 Restaurants ........... 10 | west to Brooklyn. 
andl Cloaks and Suits...... CF ess ce di wivnden 2 Meat Markets ........ 18 Shoe Dealers ......... $f “> southwest and south Willimantic trading zone shares 
CHEENE cide cccccccce 7 PUR vedannrcccas 4 Men’s Furnishings .... 10 Sporting Goods ....... 6 pod yay «| caakinen uals ae he 
Confectioners ......... SS PRINS cc cbccacdcciac 1 Merchant Tailors ..... 2 “SUCRE cocccccscece 4 | Thread City.” 
NOTE—Seurces from which facts and figures were secured: Bank statements, tax collector, and other reliable Newspapers 
sate : sources. Daily Chronicle (Evening). 
CTS sss 
x00ds .. 
4 , 4 Lf , 
i e illimantic ailp hronicle 
fe .cait 
wc 
30005 .- e e e e 
_ The only Daily Newspaper published in Windham County 
RE. The Willimantic Daily Chronicle offers a field to the Owing to the position it holds in the lives and homes 
hie a age that Po pe pr by any publication of its subscribers its value as an advertising medium 
alers ++ Ww : . e 
Goods en the number of people it serves is taken into cannot be successfully challenged. 
PS eens consideration. 
As stated above it is the only daily publication in the The manufactories of the city and surrounding nouns 
Mere county in which it is located and it is issued in Willi- are diversified, the employes prosperous, in short it 
aphets mantic, a thriving industrial city of about 13,000 is a busy section of a busy state. Those who use The 
coker, Population. Willimantic Daily Chronicle for advertising purposes 
g Goods . 
PTS «cere 










mS +++" 
raphers . 






Willimantic is surrounded by manufacturing villages 
containing from 1,000 to 2,500 inhabitants, and is 
also the center of a rich agricultural region. The 
Willimantic Daily Chronicle for many years has been 
the only home paper and its territory cannot be suc- 
cessfully invaded by any other publication. 


26 Church Street 


THE CHRONICLE PRINTING COMPANY 


may rest assured they are not duplicating expendi- 
tures in a given territory. 


The Willimantic Daily Chronicle is the only logical 


publication for the advertiser contemplating doing 
business in the section it supplies. 


Willimantic, Conn. 
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The One Way to Cover. 
Connecticut With Least Waste 


ONNECTICUT 
offers a_ re- 
markable example 
of concentration of 
population. Of its 
1,380,361 people, 
90 per cent are in 
or around a few 
cities. 74 per cent 
are in five trading 
areas,—the trading 
zones of Hartford, 
New Haven, Water- 
bury, New London 
and Meriden. 
It is this fact 
that makes it a com- 
paratively simple 














the territory can be 
—— 


r CONNECTICUT 
Trading Areas 


Hartford 
SS 
NN New Haven 


Waterbury 
G New London 


Meriden 
Bd Embracing 1,028,000 
people or 74% of the 


Dtate’s total population. that each of the 


covered is the econ- 
omy with which it 
can be handled so 
far as the advertis- 
ing is concerned. 
For it is likewise 
an astonishing fact 
—however true— 


From data supplied by 
the A. B. C. and local 
Chambers of Commerce. 











five trading areas 
is dominated by a 
single newspaper. 





Realization of 
this fact has result- 





| ed in the formation 


of the Connecticut 























Five-Star Combina- 


proposition for manufacturers of meritorious prod- tion,—the close association of the five dominating 
ucts to “cover” the State with an intensive sales newspapers referred to—the papers that cover all that 


campaign. 


And second in importance to this ease with which 


Hartford Courant 


World Building 
NEW YORK 


Waterbury Republican 


is worth while in Connecticut, and at the lowest cost. 
The papers in the Combination are: 


New Haven Journal-Courier 


New London Day 
Meriden Record 


ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


Tribune Building 
CHICAGO 


Tremont Building 
BOSTON 
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ONNECTICUT IS PRODUCER FOR THE WORLD 


e Products of Her Mills and Soil Are Known Everywhere and in Return She Asks the Markets of 
the World for the Best They Have to Sell 


IONNECTICUT, twenty-ninth state 
in population and forty-sixth in size, 
one of the unusual markets of the 
ited States because of the great num- 
of small and prosperous cities within 
borders 
connecticut is primarily an industrial 
te, but, unlike the other great indus- 
hl commonwealths, the trend in de- 
pment has been in an opposite direc- 
Here, instead of the clustering of 
ustrial plants or the housing of an 
ustrial undertaking in a single build- 
, we find the 








no small part in the industrial develop- 
ment of the state to a place of first 
importance in the business life of the 
nation, 
Connecticut has a land area of 5,004 
square miles. The eastern part is prin- 
cipally composed of rounded hills which 
afford rich pasture and valleys that sup- 
port a thrifty agricultural and manufac- 
turing population. The Connecticut val- 
ley is probably the most fertile section 
of the state and is noted throughout the 
country for its shade grown tobacco. 


In the southern part of the state the 
land is broken and the soil sandy, but it 
yields good crops of potatoes, rye, oats 
ind corn. In the western part of the 
state the surface is rough and the hills 
are abrupt. 

There are several good harbors on the 
coast and the fishing industry, including 
the manufacture of oil and fertilizer, is 
an important one. 

Connecticut ranks fourth among states 
in the annual production of oysters and 
stands second in the wealth of her shell- 


fish catch. Alewives, bluefish, blackfish, 
ounders, flatfish, mackerel, seabass, 
striped bass, squid and scup are found 
in abundance in Connecticut waters. 

The state is also showing a keen in- 
terest in game and now maintains sev- 
eral animal and bird preserves, 

Owing to the large number of cities 
within the borders of the state, market 
gardening is practiced successfully in 
every part of Connecticut. 


cod, fl 





t system of in- | a 
strial develop- 
t carried out 
g more positive 
es than in any 
her part of the 
ited States, with 
result that there 
been a unifor- 
in state de- 
opment not gen- 
ly found in this 
intry, as well as 
edom from un- 
irable conges- 


This has an im- 
tant bearing on 
health and 
me life of the 
rkers of Con- 
icut and is a 
tributing factor 
adding to the 
alth and con. 
tment of the in- 
idual by the fa- 
able living con- 
ons, 
Uwnership of 
te than a mil- 
and a half au- 
nobiles is suffi- 
t proof of the 
ying power of 
people of Con- 
ficut when you 
€ something to 
that will add 
their comfort 
H pleasure in 
fr everyday 
Water power, 
ich Connecticut 
in great abun- 
ce, has played 













discussion. 


Photo by Ewing Galloway. 
The Town Hall still plays an important part in the public affairs of Connecticut. 
meeting place for all citizens when important questions of government, business and industry are to be threshed out in free open 


—s 





The hall is a public office building and a 


All of the cities and towns of 
Connecticut are closely linked together 
with steam and 

electric railroads 

and travel from 


one to another is 
easy and has play- 
ed an important 
part in the unit 
plan of industrial 
development with- 
in the state, 

The Connecticut 
River is open to 
steamboat naviga- 
tion from _ its 
mouth to Hartford 
and the Thames 
River is navigable 
by Sound steamers 
as far as its for- 
mation at the 
Yantic and She- 
tucket Rivers in 
Norwich. Steam- 
ers ply regularly 
between Connecti- 
cut ports and New 
York City and in 
the summer there 
is ample service to 


5 
4 
4 
4 


the hundreds of 
coast resorts that 
have made that 
section of New 
England famous 
throughout the 
world. 


Less than one- 
third of the work- 
ing population of 
Connecticut is en- 
gaged in agricult- 
ural purswits. 
Dairy products are 
the principal sta- 
ples of the eastern 

(Continued 
on page VI) 
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Daily Newspapers of 
Connecticut 


City Newspaper 
Ansonia . ..Sentinel 
Bridgeport . 
Sunday Post 
Telegram 


Bristol .... 


Danbury .. 
Hartford . 


Sunday Courant 
Manchester Herald 
Meriden . ..Journal 
Record 
Middletown Press 
New Britain.Herald 
“oh Gat Record 
New Haven.Register 
Sunday Register 
Journal-Courier 
Times-Leader 


Sunday Union 
New LondonThe Day 


Naugatuck . 
Norwalk ..Norwalk Hour 
South Norwalk Sentinel. . 
Norwich . .Bulletin 
Stamford ..Advocate 
Torrington .Register 
Waterbury Republican 
Sunday Republican 
American 
Democrat 
Willimantic Chronicle 
Winsted . . .Citizen 


(E)....Eve. (M)....Morning (S)....Sunday 








NEW BRITAIN 
MERIDEN 
WATERBURY 
BRIDGEPORT 
STAMFORD 
NORWAL kr 
NEW HAVEN 
DANBURY 
NEW LONDON 


NORWICH 
WULIMANTIC 
MIDDLE TOWN 
HARTFORD 
MANCHESTER 
WINSTED 
TORRINGTON 
BRISTOL 
NMAUGATUCK 
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Editor 


1920 Census 
1910 Census 133,605 
A.B.C. City and Suburban 290,000 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City . 180,000 
Chamber of Commerce. City and 
PPNOREDINIE 655. Sadceels soe ale be ae 275,000 
Native white 69% 
Foreign born... ..28.1% 
Negroes 2.8% 
Students ........ 5.500 


English reading... . 85% 
Industrial workers. . 25% 
Home owners..... 23,000 
Summer residents. 25,000 


Banks 


eecccccceceeeesed Resources. . $59,411,807 
State Banks and Trust Cos..5 Resources. . 
National 


Savings 


5 Resources. . 


Theatres 


18 moving pictures exclusively, 3 vaudeville 
and motion picture combined, 2 legitimate houses. 
Seating capacity of these houses averages 1,000 seats: 
the largest house has 3,200. 


Churches 


8 Baptist, 1 Christian Science, 18 Congregational, 
14 Episcopal, 8 Jewish, 6 Lutheran, 17 Methodist, 
1 Presbyterian, 18 Roman Catholic, 1 Second Advent. 
1 Seventh Day Advent, 1 Universalist, 1 Undenomi- 
national. 


NOTE— 


A. Et 


23,902,441 | 
45,873,841 | 


& Publisher for 


Schools 


54 Public grade schools ...... No. of pupils. .26,573 
2 High schools No. of pupils.. 4,871 
1 Trade school No. of pupils.. 140 


There are 5 business schools, 8 Catholic schools, 
a boys’ preparatory and a girls’ preparatory school, 
| school of gymnastics and one of the largest grammar 
schools in the east in addition to the Yale Uni- 
versity with its varied associate schools with an 
enrollment of 3,484. There are two orphan asylums 
with total registration less than 500 and 28 private 
schools. 


Location 





On the shore line and five other divisions of N. Y., 
| N. H. & H. R. R., including the New York, Hartford, 
| Springfield and Boston division of the same line. 
Two steamboat lines to New York. 


territory west to Bridgeport, east to New London, 
| north to Waterbury, Derby and Ansonia. 


Principal Industries 


Firearms and ammunition (a leading industry in 
peace or war time), rubber shoes and other rubber 
goods, household and builders’ hardware, clocks and 
watches, plumbers’ materials and sanitary appliances, 
corsets, hosiery and underwear, automobiles, auto 
accessories, carriage and automobile bodies, concrete 
stone, electric elevators, dies, chucks, screws, geo- 
metric tools, machine tools. hack saws. 
specialties, printers’ machinery, safes, caskets, wire, 


oyster growing and cigars. 














ee 





In New Haven 


January 14, 





Connecticut 
Co. trolley lines throughout the city and suburban | 


saddlery | 


paper wares and boxes, drop forgings, pianos, organs, 


1922 


Survey in Two Parts—Part | 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


City classed as manufacturing and educational 
center. Also the business center of a popular 
and prosperous Summer resort section extend. 
ing about ten miles west and thirty miles eas 
of the city. 








Suburban and Farm Residents 

In territory within ten-mile radius: Branford, 6,627; 
Wallingford, 12,010; North Haven, 1,968; Derby, 
Ansonia and Seymour, 35,671; Milford, 10,193. Many 
large produce farms and a few dairies which send 
practically their entire output to the markets of 
New Haven. The greater part of the farm products 
are brought to a large central wholesale market 
which numbers among its regular patrons many 
dealers who come from points as far distant as 
Bridgeport and New York. 


Special Information 
Manufacturing industries employ more than 30,00 


| people. 


Yearly volume of business estimated by Chamber 
of Commerce at $75,000,000. 

The variety of industries results in a high wage 
scale and demand for skilled mechanics. 

Educational opportunities, private home owning and 
social surroundings are of such a high standard that 
desires and purchasing characteristics of all classes 
are varied and alert. Number and standard of stores 
indicate general prosperity and natural demand for 
everything of merit from latest laundry soap to gor- 


geous gowns and palatial touring cars. 


The wide variety of industries assure continual 
prosperity. 

The home of the general offices of the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. ; 

Among the large manufacturing companies are 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Straus, Adler Corset 
Co., Sargent & Co., New Haven Clock Co. and Candee 
Rubber Co. 





Sources from which the above figures and facts and those of Part 2 were secured: Secretary of the New Haven Chamber of Commerce, the lates 
report to date, several recently compiled bank statements and interviews with reliable business men, educators and others. 
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Largest City in the State 


“ Shopping Radius 
Over 


250,000 


Population 


New Haven’s Dominant Newspaper 


The circulation of the Register, a concen- 


trated circulation, 91 per cent of which is 


within 10 miles of City Hall, is equal to 


that two other 


newspapers 


of any 


The 


combined. 


fulfills every requirement of the national 


advertiser in the most responsive field in 


Connecticut. 


In all classes of advertising, 


New Haven 
Register 


Circulation 


32,000 


Copies Per Night 


y 
y 


Local Display, Foreign and Ciassified 


The Register is Firs 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 











Boston, New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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\. Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 
rl NEW HAVEN, CONN 
9 e 
ilar 
nd. 
Dast ; 
Wholesale Houses Retail Section and several in course of construction. However, es ten- 
~ a * os se , é P lency of the people is toward owning their own homes. 
Beef and provision dealers .............0s0e0e0ee 17 The principal shopping center is about a mile on Church | °°" mii 
01: Butter, cheese and eae eo 11 and Chapel streets. Here are located the large depart- Trading Area 
a Tob ist 9 | ment stores, specialty houses, ete. On Orange and Elm Westville end Vole Maven ase geet of the dys Went 
EN aA Cae sa cshdasacessanedtevceen PRET e , : , : y city. 
™ 3 27 | streets within a bleck of the business heart are women's | Haven and East Haven are so close to the city lines that 
nd Confectioners ... 2... cc cccccccescccecccccccccces wear, millinery and other exclusive and specialty shops. their population is sometimes considered as New Haven 
n . / Stz ; ; ad 
3 of DruggistS ..--6- ++ eee cece eee eee cece eee eeeee 4 On mayen street and Grand avenue is found another residents. The same is true of Hamden and Highwood. 
lucts Fish RS ee ere Pre re re 3 ee ee about : sate long, the latter street passing On the west the town of Milford and the entire shore 
ret Flour dealers 9 | through the Italian section. ; section trade in New Haven. On the east and north the 
a - S cscs 5 For about a half-mile on Broadway and Dixwell avenue | chore line towns as far east as Saybrook are prosperous 
-- Pyeit GORGES i oaks «os cc ccc cc cccccccccccecces 2 there is a prosperous neighborhood shopping section. | and because of excellent trolley and train service they 
CT ees 6 «css cdecacesacwststasencees 21 | _ For a distance of more than a mile and a quarter on | .. 21 the buying standards of New Haven by thousands 
Meadow ac here is a thriving | : 
Commission merchants ..............-0sceeecees 4 | Meadow street and Congress avenue there is a thriving | of dollars very week. The bulk of this business comes 
ae hel 3 business district of small shops of every description. to the city on Friday and Saturday 
OS oe oe ee err eee eC ) or mee v- 
0,000 r } ° P The trading boundaries to the northwest and north 
They supply retailers throughout the city and suburban Residential Features extend just beyond Derby, Ansonia and Wallingford. 
mber territory as far distant as Milford on the west, Water- There are three small tenement sections, but 1 and 2- | These prosperous towns are within the New Haven area 
bury on the north and the Connecticut River valley on family houses predominate, even in the poorer wards. | and contribute generously to the retail business of the 
east. These points are supplied daily and on a few | The private homes of the working class and the wealth city. 
wage the P g y | 
shore resort routes every other day by auto delivery and are of a character that denotes prosperity and desire for | Beyond these towns the Waterbury, Meriden and Hart- 
Z and trolley express lines in addition to the regular railroad | the better things in home life and education. ford merchants attract about as much business from the 
| that express and freight service. There are a few apartment houses of the better grade | territory as the New Haven houses. 
jasses 
stores ican 
d for Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
ee Automobile (Passenger) Agencies.. 68 pe EE PRPC PET Tere 51 GN *ccconctavest ca, eeesenaaed 92 Milliners and Millinery Goods...... 59 
tinual Automobile (Truck) Agencies...... 27 Dressmakers i 281 Geonets CED ce dedeisiccccccsseus SR: 5 SI i nd cnldicvdecinedideccsan 17 
Automobile (Tire) Agencies........ 43 | Druggists (Retail) ee: 98 Hardware and Cutlery............ 35 | Pi WIE hoe tniié Wctdadivies 19 
NE Automobile (Parts) Agencies....... 72 | Dry Goods stores ........ 174 TONS GUN Cian tcgtaaecesdécannens 27 PRIN Go 5 io Kn tewcedacsieds 38 
, BARGES wn cc cccccccccccccscvcccscce 101 { Department stores ...............- 5 ORR nich ddudnnstnsecssiase sai Plumbers, steam and gas fitters....114 
ca Cigar SEOTES 2. ccc cccccccccccvcccs 79 Electrical supplies .............. . 26 RAG BONE we tvctessccaccanass, an Restaurants and Lunch Rooms..... 164 
Cored Cloak and Suit stores...........4.. 43 WU We Linens adel ex antennae oe SOG WI Cicdocacacvividocss 277 Slat: THR sca cdensnccdcteses 91 
andi Clothiers ......ce..ceccecccecs - 46 Furniture stores ............ 44 Men’s Furnishings .............. . 44 Sporting Goods Stores............. 15 
MEE ctecceccecestcencensaee er 30 Be "UD 6sk6ns a) skeagius 56 GOA “a caee bciccndauaacdédnde 14 
latest Morning Newspapers Evening Newspapers Sunday Newspapers 
New Haven Journal-Courier. New Haven Evening Register. New Haven Sunday Register. 
New Haven enna. New Haven Union. 
New Haven Union 











Hew PBaven Journal=Courter 


Member A. B. C. 


R Che 


Only Morning Newspaper published in New Haven—covers alone a 
field divided between three local evening newspapers. Is the only 
3 cent newspaper in New Haven. 


Member “Connecticut Five-Star Combination” 


Appeals to New Haven’s greatest purchasing power, enjoys fullest 


confidence of readers. 


Best edited newspaper in New Haven—admittedly the cleanest and 


Offers efficient co-operation with Advertisers in the placing and 
best newspaper from news as well as typographical standpoint. 


marketing of their merchandise in the New Haven territory. 
The following figures give evidence of the dominant position the Journal-Courier occupies in New Haven and the strong appeal which it makes to the 


great buying population of that city. These figures are taken from the statement . advertising lineage in all the New Haven daily newspapers as audited 
by De Lisser Brothers, Certified Public Accountants. Figures cover period from Jan. 1, 1921, to Dec. 1, 1921. 


The Journal-Courier is FIRST in— | The Journal-Courier is SECOND in— 





Amusements and Theatres Financial Furniture Clothing and Gents’ Furnishings 
JOURNAL-COURIER 289,184 JOURNAL-COURIER 537,803 JOURNAL-COURIER 613,804 JOURNAL-COURIER 337,482 
DO PORE. sae gcccescs 224,059 Next paper ............. 021046 TRG POE oc cccecesctcs 499,850 ere reer 246,700 

Automobiles and Accessories Railroad and Steamships Women’s Wear Food and Family Supplies 
JOURNAL-COURIER 381,901 JOURNAL-COURIER 63,029 JOURNAL-COURIER 368,733 JOURNAL-COURIER 209,983 
Next paper ..............303.571 PE WOE enacts ceiacces 13,459 WR EE: da cakacascens 230,836 FOG GONE ig ceckccdcuus 193,935 

Department Stores Hotels and Resorts | Shoes Jewelry and Silverware 
JOURNAL-COURIER 1,617,902 JOURNAL-COURIER 84,384 JOURNAL-COURIER 133,678 JOURNAL-COURIER 32,668 
Next paper ............ 1,449,093 POU BOs ci cede Secnsves 73.591 | Bo reer eT rer Te 115,710 Tee QUE Oe aie Sinctase 15,878 


The Journal-Courier is FIRST ‘in Local Display Advertising 


Journal-Courier (M)..... .5,207,288 lines ee Pee eee 
Register (E) 4,316, Times-Leader (E)....... 


of the vast buying power of its readers the Journal-Courier 
offers National Advertisers the greatest single selling force in New Haven 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, National Representatives 
World Bldg.. New York Tremont Bldg., Boston Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


. 3,530,233 lines 
. 2,095,266 lines 


759 lines 


Because 
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Photo by Paul Thompson. 
Up in the hills of Connecticut there is 
scenic beauty that startles and gives joy 
to the person who is seeking rest and 
quiet—and all the way the journey is 
made over smooth, well-kept roads. 





CONNECTICUT PRODUCES 
FOR WORLD 


(Continued from Page 1) 





and western parts of the state. A great 
romance of business is found, however, 
in the development of the tobacco indus- 
try in the Connecticut valley. It is only 
about twenty years since the first ex- 
periments in tobacco culture were at- 
tempted in the valley and now the in- 
dustry ranks among the leading ones 
of the state with revenues mounting 
high in the millions. 

The shade-grown leaf tobacco of the 
Connecticut valley ranks as the highest 
quality grown in the United States and 
is used extensively as a wrapper 
the finest brands of cigars. The in- 
dustry is expanding by leaps and bounds 
and now more than 25,000 acres are 
under cultivation and the annual value 
of the crop has reached more than 
000,000. 
potatoes 
every 


for 


$20,- 
Corn, rye, oats, buckwheat and 
are grown to some extent in 
part the state. The average 
per acre production of corn in Connec- 
ticut is sixty bushels, or the equal to 
the highest per acre production in the 
Union, Massachusetts 
other state 


of 


being the only 


comparing with it. The 


‘Editor & Publisher for 


crop totals more than 3,300,000 bushels 
annually. 

Apples are the most important of the 
fruit crops of Connecticut, the annual 
pick reaching more than a million and 
a half bushels. In this connection it 
should be remembered that all fruit and 
gardening products bring good prices 
and marketing is inexpensive for the 
small farmer because of the density 
of population within the borders of the 
state. The total population of the state, 
according to the last census, is 1,380,631, 
or 286.4 per square mile. 

The total value of all farm property 
in Connecticut is placed at $226,991,617 
by the United States census bureau. 
The total value of all farm products of 
the state was $44,492,385 in 1919, an in- 
crease of 130.8 per cent. over 1909, aside 
from live stock valued at more than 
$21,000,000; poultry valued at $1,900,000, 
and dairy products valued at more than 
$14,000,000. 

While a little iron ore is mined in Con- 
necticut and one tungsten mine is suc- 
cessfully operated, the state’s 
wealth comes principally from stone 
quarrying and clay working. Large 
quantities of brownstone are taken from 
the celebrated Portland sandstone quar- 
ries. 


mineral 


It is as a manufacturing state that 
Connecticut stands forth as one of the 
wealthiest communities in the world. 
Every city and town has its mills and 
factories and each of them seem to ex- 
cel and set a pace for the rest of the 
world in the manufacture of some par- 
ticular product. 

There are nearly 5,000 manufacturing 
establishments within the state. They 
give employment to more than a quar- 
ter of a million people and have a pay- 
roll that totals more than $150,000,000 
The value of the annual production of 
these establishments is more than $500,- 
000,000. 

When the space buyer considers Con- 
necticut a place in which he wishes 
to promote the sale of a product through 
advertising he should, therefore, bear 
in mind that his appeal is being made to 
a market unit that embraces a combi- 
nation of brains, machinery and brains 
that creates a net wealth of more than 
a quarter billion dollars a year. 

Connecticut ranks first in the produc- 
tion of many manufactured products 
and the per capita value of the output 
of her factories is more than $450. 


as 





SAVINGS BANKS 


Loans 
Loans 
Loans on 
Loans on 
Municipal 
State Bonds 

United States Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 

Public Utility 

Railroad Stocks 

Bank Stocks 

Janking House 

Furniture and Fixtures .. 
Real Estate by Foreclosure 
Other Real Estate 
Foreign Bonds 
Insurance and Taxes 
Premium Account 
U. S. Bonds for 


on 
on 


Real Estate 
Collateral Security 
Personal Security 
Notes or Orders, ” 
3onds 


Advanced 
Subscribers 


in Bz 
Bankers’ Acceptances 
I 


Deposits 
Surplus 
Interest 
Profit 
Rent 
Bills 
o, 2 
Other 


Account 
Account, 
and Loss 
Account 
Payable 
3onds, payment on subscriptions 
Liabilities ° 


less current expenses 
PCH ..0 50:0 ccevscsves 





Norte 


These figures were taken at the close 


IN CONNECTICUT 


$180,040,318.03 
14,898,109.09 
2,180,132.20 
4,226,184.71 
39,609,667.82 
3,181,953.00 
50,414,509.24 
111,671,286.73 
8,515,415.51 
.36 


5¢ 


106,170.07 
135,166 
15,147,537. 


$454,148,800 


419,752,763.5 
18,770.040. 
8,662,418.35 
6,269,860 
15,698.73 
213,000. 
10,807 
454,211.8 


$454,148,800.12 
f business June 30, 1921. 
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Photo by Paul Thompson. 


Yes, Connecticut people have plenty of money to spend for the things that will 


to their comfort and the joy of life. 


Notice the great number of automobiles on th 


street in one of her half a hundred prosperous cities. 


Connecticut leads the nation in the 
production of brass goods, firearms, sil- 
ver and plated ware, corsets, and clocks, 
and watches, including cases and mate- 
rials. The state manufactures 44.6 per 
cent of the brass goods made in the Uni- 
ted States. The total value of all foun- 
dry and machine-shop products totals 
more than $60,000,000 annually. 

Connecticut produces two-thirds of the 
nation’s totals of clocks, firearms, corsets 
and silver plated wares. 


Third in importance of the indus 
of the state is the manufacture of co 
goods and cotton wares, employing m 
than 10,000 persons and adding 
than $30,000,000 annually to the buy 
power of the people. 

Silk is fourth in the industries of ¢ 
necticut and has an annual value ¢ 
almost equals that of the cotton ing 
try of the state. 

A state in which there are more t 


(Continued on page XIV) 











Photo by Fuws 4 homypson. 


When you think of Connecticut @o not forget the part that she has played in 


advancement of America through education. 


She has a hundred educational i 


tions that are famed around the world. but none are so well known as Yale. 





Editor 


bes = SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ AS 


1920 — 
‘ensus 
0c. City and Suburban 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City and Sub. 250, oo 
Native Whites 66% English Reading 
——. Born 32.3% Industrial Workers. 33 13% 
1. Home Owners 2, 
Eeereats Summer Residents. . 


Banks 
Resources 
Resources 
Resources 





$47,390,411 
-- 16,998,400 
42,691,437 


ey Banks & Tr. Cos.. 
National 


There are 4 business schools, 8 Catholic schools and 7 
private schools. 


Location 


On main line of the N. Y.. N. H. & H.R. R. Termi- 
nal Naugatuck and Berkshire lines. Connecticut Co. 
trolleys throughout city and connecting with New Haven, 
Norwalk and other points. Steamboat line to New 
York. One boat line to Port Jefferson, 


- 15,000 





Suburban and Farm Residents 


In territory extending twenty miles north, eight miles 
east and fifteen miles west, are Stratford, i2, 347; Hun- 
tington, Monroe, Shelton, Stepney, 9,475; Westport, 5,114; 
Fairfield, 11.475; Newton, 2,751; Milford, 10,193; Bethel, 
3,201; New Milford, 8,000. W hile Danbury. has trading 
identity of its own, it contributes business to Bridgeport. 
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1 Motion Picture and Vaudeville, 
Stock, 1 Burlesque. Average seating 
Five houses more than 1,000. he largest 
2 theatres under construction will seat 6,500. 


Churches 


Congregational, 8; Episcopal, 7; Lutheran, 
Episcopal, 11; Presbyterian, 2; Roman 
20; and 19 other churches. 


17 Moving Picture, 
1 Legitimate, 1 
capacity 600. 
3,300. 


3aptist, 11; 
7; Methodist 
Catholic, 


Principal Industries 


Electrical specialties, oil engines, shears and scissors, 
fabric machinery, aluminum castings, guns and ammuni- 
tion, paper boxes, hardware, steel tubing, steam and gas 
fitters’ tools, screw machine products, cabinet hardware, 
corsets, ‘patternmaking, gas engines, automobile bodies, 
dolls, stained and art glass, bed springs, boilers, brass 
tubing, wire, coach lace and trimmings, cans, babbitt 
metal, drop forgings, webbing, electric water heaters, 
clock dials, malleable castings, mattresses, neckwear, 
leather specialties, silver plated ware, moulder rubber 
goods, cutlery, sheet metal goods, graphophones, tents, 
awnings, sails, marine boilers, carpet sewing machinery, 
varnish, welding machines, cement pipe, sheet metal, in- 
sulated wire and cables, typesetting machines, soap, rolled 
steel, acid and chemicals, trucks and wagons, carbonated 
beverages, laces, toys, ‘metal novelties, torpedo boats, 
steel chains, underwear, leather belting, auto tires, lathe 
tools, typewriting machinery, plushes, velvets, printing 
presses, cardboard, cut cards, car couplers, notions. 


Residential Features 


The houses for the most part are one and two family 
structures. Detached houses are a feature. There are 
few apartment houses and only a limited tenement district 
in the poorer quarter. 
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| on Main street, Fair 


1922 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


“THE PARK CITY” 
City Classed as 


Industrial 
Special Information 

Bridgeport undoubtedly has more varied industries than 
any Other city in Connecticut. 

The character of homes and stores denotes an unusual 
spending capacity of the ublic. In this respect amuse- 
ments indicate a similar feature as shown by the many 
yacht clubs, three country clubs, eight community golf 
clubs, etc. 

The fact that most of the products manufactured in 
Bridgeport are staples rather than luxuries is guarantee 
of permanency of occupation and unhampered spending 
abilit 

Under all conditions of national business the city as a 
whole is busy and prosperous. 


Wholesale Houses 


Grocers 
Oyster dealers 
Stationers 
Tobacconists 





Butter, eggs and cheese. 7 
Confectioners 
Flour, grain and feed.. 
Fruit 

These .wholesalers distribute throughout the trading 
territory of Bridgeport as outlined in this survey. ev- 
eral are branch houses of New York establishments, 
while others maintain branches in the smaller cities. 
Transportation is ideal by railroad and trolley express and 
in the case of the larger houses, motor truck delivery to 
shore resorts and distant points. 


Retail Section 
The principal ess ace d district is about two miles long 
eld avenue, Broad and State streets. 
In the foreign settlement there is a shopping section 
about a mile and a half long. SAN! 
The West End section and Black Rock district is a 


| neighborhood center a mile in length. 





Retail Outlets 
Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 
Dressmakers 


Druggis 
Dry =. 


Department stores. 
Electric Apparatus 14 
Florists 21 


Auto. (Pass.) Agys 35 
Auto. (Truck) Agys 26 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 50 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 39 
Bakers 89 


Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 
pa Stores .... 68 
Cloaks and Suits. > 


Jewelers 
Clothiers 


Hats and Caps.. 


for Nationally Advertised Products 


Ladies’ Tailors... 26 
Meat Markets ...230 
Men’s Furnishings 11 
Merchant Tailors. 24 
Milliners 49 
Opticians 
Photographers 


Pianos 

Plumbers, Steam 
and Gas Fitters 80 

Restaurants 90 

Shoe Dealers .... 

Sporting Goods.. 

Stationers 


Trading Area 

Fairfield and Stratford are considered part of the city. 
To the west the trading area extends to Saugatuck and 
Westport, then north to Danbury. A _ large amount of 
business comes from points as far north as New Milford 
and New Preston to the northeast. The trading territory 
boundaries extend on the east from Roxbury Falls to 
Southbury and through Ansonia south to Milford. In this 
area out-of-town business is shared with Waterbury and 

‘ew Haven. 





NOTE 


Sources from which facts and figures of Bridgeport Survey were secured: C. A. Willard, assistant sec- 


retary of Chamber of Commerce, latest A. B. C. reports to date, bankers, tax collectors, manufacturers’ 


associations and others. 


Newspapers 


am (M), Bridgepo#& Post (E)-(S), 
E), Bridgeport Herald (S). 


Bridgeport Tele 
Bridgeport Times 


Dominate the Bridgeport Market 
By Using The Telegram and Post 


The A. B. C. circulation of these papers is 47,319. Ninety- 
eight per cent of this circulation is concentrated within 15 
Within that radius live 
The coverage is complete and without 


miles of the Bridgeport City Hall. 
46,000 families. 


waste into other territories. 


A careful study of the statistics compiled by Editor & 
Publisher and printed in this section will show that the 
Bridgeport territory forms one of the most concentrated and 
easily cultivated markets in the United States. 


The complete coverage of this well defined market afforded 
the advertiser by The Telegram and Post makes it possible 


to check results with a great degree of accuracy. 
ta KNOW what an advertising campaign will do, place it in 
the Telegram and Post. 


If you want 


These papers maintain a service department in charge of an 


experienced agency account executive. 
furnish agencies or advertisers any merchandising information 
or co-operation which falls within the Standards of Merchan- 
dising Practice as adopted by the N. A. N. E. 


This department will 


Write for specific information concerning any line of mer- 
chandise in this market. 


The Bridgeport Telegram and Post 


I. A. KLEIN 


New York Representative 
Metropolitan Towet 


The Only A. B. C. Newspapers in 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


JOHN GLASS 
Chicago Representative 
Wrigley Building 





Editor 


1920 Census 

1910 Census 

A, B. C. City and Suburban 

Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban. .37 3,000 
Native whites English reading... 80% 
Foreign born Industrial workers. 25% 
Negroes Home owners 
Students Summer residents. . . 


Banks 


State Banks and Trust Cos..11 Resources.$72,473,172 
Savings 62,748,179 
National 45,551,368 | 
Hartford’s importance as an insurance center is 
shown by the twenty-three companies with an ag- | 
gregate capital of $40,810,000, assets of $810,545.454, 


surplus of $95,685,882 and premium income of 
$342,049,903. 


.few 


4 Resources. 
4 Resources. 


Schools 


14 Public grade schools ...... No. of pupils 
Be ee ere No. of pupils. . 
7 Catholic schools .......... No. of pupils. 


. 23,500 
6,200 
. 6,200 

Trinity College averages 255 students and the 
Catholic Seminary and Catholic high school attract 
students from all parts of the country. There are 
five business schools and two large private schools. 
West Hartford schools have 2,100 pupils. 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part ] 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


1 ad ¢ 
as 








turing and insurance center. |, 


ca vital of Connecticut and the business center of a rich 
tobacco growing territory. 


Theatres 


7 moving pictures exclusively, 2 vaudeville and | 


motion pictures combined, 1 legitimate house, 1 bur- 
lesque. Seating capacity of these houses average 


| 1,200 seats; the largest house has 2,300. 


Churches 


1 Advent Christian, 1 Seventh Day Adventist So- 
ciety, 8 Baptist, 1 Catholic Apostolic, 12 Chapels, 
1l Congregational, 11 Episcopal, 1 Universalist, 1 
Unitarian, 1 Swedish, 6 Hebrew, 9 Lutheran Evan- 
gelical, 8 Methodist Episcopal, 1 Presbyterian, 15 
Roman Catholic, 2 Scientist. 


Location 
On the main line of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., 


via New Haven, Hartford, Springfield and Worcester 
to Boston. Also the Valley and Central New England 
divisions of the same road. Direct boat line daily 
to New York City. Connecticut Co. trolley lines 
throughout city and suburban territory. ‘ 


Principal Industries 


Two of the largest typewriter factories in the 
United States, ball bearings, tools, revolvers, auto- 
matic machine guns, belts, iron and edge tools, 
water supply outfits, gas and gasoline engines, lathe 
and drill chucks, ice-making systems, feed-water 
heaters, driving chains, iron and steel valves, incan- 
descent lamps, nails, valves and pipe fittings, gas 
supplies, drill chucks, railway supplies, drilling ma- 





chinery, blowers and blower systems, towers and 
windmills, sheet copper works, high speed drilling 
machines, marine engines, auto radiators, marine and 
stationary boilers, horse goods, church organs, bicycle 


| sundries and small tools. 


Special Information 


The manufacturing industries employ an average 


of 30,000 people. 


The volume of business per year is estimated by 
the Chamber of Commerce at $62,000,000. 

Practically all the factories demand the most 
skilled mechanics obtainable. The wage scale is high, 

The hundreds of offices in the business center, 
especially the large insurance companies, employ 
thousands of well paid clerks and office forces which 
rank with the finest. Their demands for nationally 
advertised goods are varied and exacting. 

More than one million dollars each business day 
comes into the city of Hartford in insurance premiums 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


In territory within twenty-mile radius: New Britain, 
59,316; Middletown, 22,129; Manchester, 18,370; 
Rockville, 8,898; Thompsonville, 4,000; Windsor 
Locks, 3,554; Bristol, 20,000; Farmington, 4,000; 
Unionville, 4,000; and ten smaller towns and villages, 
Hartford is also in the heart of a rich tobacco dis. 
trict where crops last year were valued at nearly 
$16,000,000. There are several large produce farms 
in the same territory but hardly enough dairy farms 
to supply the average demands for milk, eggs, ete. 





NOTE— 


men and other® 


Sources from which the above figures and facts and those of Part 2 were secured: W. L. Mead, secretary of the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 


Thos. S. Weaver, superintendent of schools, the latest A. B. C. report to date, recently compiled bank statements and interviews with reliable business 











YoU don't have to seek far for the reason 


Hartford the 


Courant carries the most 


why in 


internationally-known 


national advertising. 


It's because the Courant is the only morning 
paper in Hartford's entire trading area, which 


includes 
Rockville, Bristol, 
West Hartford. 


Hartford, New Britain, 
Manchester, 


Middletown, 
and East and 


It covers this area, which con- 


tains 450,000 people in a 20-mile radius, in so 
thorough a manner that it is always first choice. 
The Courant’s standing with its readers creates 
for its advertisers a friendly influence that cannot 


otherwise be purchased. 


It is this quality that 


makes advertising in the Courant so abnormally 


successful. 


THE HARTFORD COURANT 


Daily and Sunday (with Rotogravure) 
Lergest Circulation in Connecticut 
Established 1764 


* 


* 


A Member of the 
“‘Connecticut Five-Star Combination”’ 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives, New York, Boston, and Chicago 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





























Wholesale Houses size and character of stores the Hartford shopping center Trading Area 
Beef A ee ae ey SER nay Sage ely Seay See Hartford undoubtedly has a larger and perhaps more 
eebescacedee SVGCdG0CEdeeueserccrdiewesue | artforc dc ‘ i pe ¢ 
Butter, eggs and cheese ...........ccceccccccees 18 | ee Ry Bg BF . is . = neighborhood shopping | petpyge wneee ie ha gM — city’ ia. Connecti 
Lies sect ab a half-mile in length. cut. e nea ss of s arge cities } ain, 
TORMCCOMIS . cre cc recs ceccsccssscccosocscones 6 J P : - ? Midletown, Rockville and other prosperous manufacturing 
Tobacco Dt Gacbiita th kaan Gals cesindctedaeaeae cui Front street is a half-mile trading center of the Italian | centers is'a benefit to the merchants of Hartford who 
. lealers 14 | and Hebrew sections and boasts of several thriving stores | have exerted every influence to maintain fine transporta- 
Cattle dealers Seishin Sve cwenses Sadia tate Seaep 4 | of every kind. oo. . 
Commission merchants .........-.0ee. ee eeeeeees 7 | Wi wy. F 7 | The prosperous towns of the Connecticut valley prefer 
| indsor street is another busy neighborhood shopping : pres . : 
CUNNING: 6 cb0c ck sd de sev cceditscconcesneses 8 | center for the foreien population although it is only ni Hartford for their out-of-town shopping center and from 
Dry Ades Lae diuad cabehns Wkeeetaek eonawee 6 | one-quarter of a mile in length the north and east there comes a big trade from such 
fra gg lol taa eee 20 | . centers of industry as Lee Wee lee 
20 a Rockville, Manchester and Willimantic. New Britain, 
21 f the most prosperous manufacturing cities in the 
GEOCETS . occ c cece ccc ccnccccccccecccssccccecs 2 one of the m prosperous 1ufacturi 
: 7 elle a . state contributes largely to the income of the Hartford 
These a — a ee ee Mcabdentted Bent merchants each week. Trolley and special train service 
motor truck, ste ane al a esidentia eatures at low fare is responsible for this tremendous trade from 
territory there are several large towns and cities of 15,000 ei : . geile 
to 60,000 population. Several of these houses have Hartford has a large residential section composed of fine | t™€, South. 










branches in New Haven, Springfield, Waterbury and other | one and two-family homes. Some of these are the finest Pa. — - een eens Ran Pee ay, 
distant points. The system of wholesale distribution is | in the state. During the past Fa there has been only a — e a. Sane — os —— on - s — 
so fine that Hartford is considered one of the most pros- | a slight increase in this class o homes. Fine apartment the ra ae ary Bem s x es it ¢ 2 yp mi Cdn 3 
perous jobbing centers in New England. houses seem to be the favorite choice of new arrivals in re wenty prosperous villages, and in addition to 
P , Hartford and several of the largest and most exclusive pe gen RE Ry A se ony of bess 
Retail Section | apartment houses are in course of construction. fy age bane 3 —_ « a, ench yeer makes its returns 

Asylum, Pratt, Main, Church and Trumbull streets are | _ The strictly tenement section of the city is small, even Beyond these boundaries the cities of Springfield and 
the principal retail thoroughfares. These streets combine | in face of the fact that Hartford has a large foreign Waterbury attract the really important out-of-town shop- 
in making a shopping center nearly two miles in total | population. These new citizens seem to prefer their own ping. 
length. In this part of the city are found the large de- | individual homes and wherever possible a small farm or 
partment stores, specialty houses and exclusive shops. In | garden plot. 

' 















































Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

















Automobile (Passenger) Agencies... 52 | Delicatessen stores ......+.eeeeeee 19 GUD” Sct cba ccdebactenccesdus 123 Milliners and Millinery Goods...... 49 
Automobile (Truck) Agencies...... 37 Drese-mehhers ccccccccccccccccccess 263 Gambaes CUMIN okicc ic ceccc cco ccc: 479 Fe EUS, ABS NOE? 18 
Automobile (Tire) Agencies........ 33 | Druggists (Retail) .......+....+++- 84 Hardware and Cutlery ............ 25 FIGURE ssc ceusduecevaxnasene 9 
Automobile (Parts) Agencies...... 63 Dey Goods state occcccccceseccss 69 | WN NN on ss oa bee hick i sas 15 Photographers ...........ccecececs 26 
Bakers ..seesceeceeeeeeeeeeeeceecs 57 | Department Stores ........sseees oe | wn kd caeed enw aes ean 62 Plumbers, steam and gas fitters.... 76 
Cigar stores ....ceeceseccseceeess 21 } Electrical Supplies .......ccccccce BO hy Re SN Seas ccccwcesinasza: 23 Restaurants and Lunch Rooms..... 108 
Cloak and suit stores...........-+. 30 a ER a eee  aneenaee, ae | SE MOE Se iccdacntcuvacedenuds 138 Siiba  Thetle vc ck oeccecdd cacctans 44 
Clothier ..ccccccee ‘Seescbaeeewe 27 PUPRMIRTO GROTED cbc cccccecsessece 32 Men’s Furnishings .......ccccececs 38 | Sporting Goods Stores ............ 10 
ConfectiomerS ...cccccccccccccccss 71 PN - esc caddarcccuccasacbesdaa 19 | Merchant Tailors ......... eeenae 17 WGN édnlea dadccectenswcates 14 























Morning Newspapers | Evening Newspapers 
Hartford Daily Courant. | Hartford Times. 





Sunday Newspapers 


Hartford Sunday Courant. 
Hartford Sunday Globe. 


THE SUN STILL SHINES 
in HARTFORD! 


While “‘Old Man Depression” hangs his gloomy clouds 
over the country, the sun still shines in some spots. One 
of these spots is Hartford, Conn., for Hartford is a rich 
industrial, insurance and financial center and so has 
suffered little in comparison with other communities. 










And another good reason why the sun still shines in 
Hartford is because of the great business-pulling power, 
and confidence-inspiring influence of Connecticut's 
Greatest Newspaper— 


Che Sartlord Cimes, 


Since 1817—Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 


Net Paid Circulation 1921—43,453 
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Population 
FP CE ec sabe eng anes Wastes saennneece's 91.410 


1910 Census 

A. B. C. City and Suburban 

Chamber of Commerce. City and Suburban. .160,000 
Native whites 66.3% English reading.... 80% 
Foreign born......32.6% Industrial workers. . 35% 
Negroes less than. 1% Home owners..... 10.000 


Students 370 Summer residents... Few 


Banks 
Resources ...$34,663,074 
15,499,151 


21,641,120 


Savings 
Trust Companies 
National 


Resources ... 


Resources ... 


Theatres 





| 
| 


15 moving pictures, 1 vaudeville and motion pic- | 


tures (also road shows), 1 stock house. 1 burlesque. 
Average 900 seats. 

1,200 seats and the largest house seats 1,700. A 

new theatre seating 3.200 is under construction. 


Churches 
Baptist, 4; Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 4; Jewish, 
2; Lutheran, 3; Methodist, 5; 
Russian Greek Catholic, 1; Undenominational, 1: 
Second Advent, 2; Christian Scientist. 1. 





Four houses have more than | 


Schools 

33 Public grade schools No. of pupils. .13,712 
FO BOMONN Ss ak ono vcaieaee No. of pupils.. 2,614 

There is a large Trade School which conducts day 
and night classes and is generously patronized due 
to the fact that many local factories send their 
employees there for advanced preliminary and tech- 
nical training. There are six Catholic schools, two 
private girls’ schools, one private boys’ school and 


three business schools. 


Location 
On the Waterbury division of the N. Y., N. H. & 
H. R. R. Connecticut Company trolley lines through- 
New Haven, Bridgeport, Hartford, Meriden, Bristol, 
New Britain, Naugatuck, Ansonia and Thomaston. 
Rail connection connecting Torrington and Winsted. 


Principal Industries 
Brass goods (several large factories), dress fast- 
eners, knives, suspender webbing, pins, hooks and 
eyes, stamped brass goods, machinery and tool, wire 


goods, upholstery, brass and iron hardware, recording 


Roman Catholic, 13; | 


instruments, seamless brass tubing, brass and ingot, 
tumbling silverware, chemicals, 
clocks, furnaces, metal buttons, castings, sheet metal, 


exhaust barrels, 


handcuffs and chains, watches, hardware specialties, | 
brass novelties, rolled links and eyelets, hot water | 


boilers, automatic machinery, shoe buckles, rolled 











manufacturing centers and rich farms. 


Survey in Two Parts—Part | 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


“THE BRASS CITY” 


City classed as one of the largest and mos 
important manufacturing cities in New England, 





sheet brass and copper, stamped metal novelties: 
electric batteries, brass hardware, bone and metal 
buttons, watch jewelry, belting, papet boxes and 
lamps. 


Special Information 
Waterbury has annually the second largest freight 
tonnage in New England. (More than Cleveland, 
Ohio, and second to Boston, Mass.) 
There are more than 25,000 industrial workers 
employed normally. 
The annual output of the Waterbury manufacturing 
interests is more than $80,000,000 in value. The 


: / : : > | demand for skilled mechanics is great and the clas 
out the city and interurban lines connecting with | 


of workers’ homes indicates prosperity and grea 
spending power, 

Waterbury has the largest brass manufacturing 
industry in the United States and the largest clock 
manufacturing business in the world. 

Three largest brass factories in the world ar 
located here. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Within a fifteen mile radius are many prosperous 
Among thes 
towns are Bristol, 20,622; Thomaston, 2,943; Water 
town, 6,050; Southington, 8,440; Naugatuck, 15,051; 
Beacon Falls, 1,593; Cheshire, 2,800; Terryville 
4,000; and twenty smaller towns and villages. 





NOTE— Sources from which figures and facts of Waterbury Survey were secured: Thos. F. Moore, secretary Chamber of Commerce, Board of Education, 
bank statements, A. B. C. Reports and other reliable sources. 








88 /, 


COVERAGE 























MEMBER 
“CONNECTICUT 
FIVE STAR 
COMBINATION” 











If you are interested in detailed 
report, streets, and families, 
checked im this circulation in- 
vestigation in Waterbury, Comnn., 
write for Folder No. 22. 


ememmneremer i 


in Waterbury, Conn., 
with one paper 
THE REPUBLICAN 


—Not estimated “coverage” but actual fact proved by thorough investigation at cost 
siderable money, recently completed and carefully rechecked to insure accuracy. 
—This investigation proves also that use of other papers COMBINED gives only 84% 
plicated coverage at minimum cost of seven cents per line compared with same cove 
ONE medium, The Republican, at four cents per line. 
—Scores of national advertisers know from experience that they can “cover” Waterbury 
cost—that is why the foreign advertising record in Waterbury shows that 

In October The Republican carried 137 out of 185 accounts. 


92 EXCLUSIVELY 


In November The Republican carried 151 out of 187 accounts. 


98 EXCLUSIVELY 


In December The Republican carried 131 out of 167 accounts. 


92 EXCLUSIVELY 


You can safely concentrate in 


THE WATERBURY REPUBLIC: 


Morning and Sunday 


WILLIAM J. PAPE, Publisher 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


























NEW YORK 


Member of A. B. C. 


IRVIN B. MYERS, Business Manager 


BOSTON 
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These houses 


facilities, both 








These streets 


trading section. 

Bank street 
district nearly 
hood. 
















Wholesale Houses 


Beef and Provisions.... 7 Dry goods .........+.. 3 
Tobacco ..----+s+++eee- 2 PUNE - ca auc wctuceeuves 8 
Confectionery ...------ 5 GROCRD cs ccccccccivcec 8 
Druggist .----.--+e+ees 1 Brrr ce 1 


Editor 





North Main street in the North End section has a small , On the south this territory extends to Naugatuck and 


& Publisher 








for 





ae 


baad 





January 


| trading center about a quarter of a mile long. 


‘ supply the retail trade throughout the | 


Waterbury trading area and several maintain branch offi- 
ces in the larger of the nearby towns. Excellent freight 


trolley and steam road, assure prompt 


shipping. Motor truck delivery is also developed to an 
important degree. Nationally advertised goods are thereby 
assured exceptional distribution. 


Retail Section 


The main shopping center totals nearly three miles and 
is located on Bank, West Main, East Main, North Main, 
South Main, Grand, Center and Levenworth streets. 
branch out and after passing through resi- | 
dential sections terminate in prosperous neighborhood 


in the Brooklyn section has a shopping 
a mile long in the Lithuanian neighbor- 





East Main street, West Main street and South Main Ansonia and New Haven. 
street each have neighborhood sections near the three | tends to Cheshire, Southington and Bristol. 
boundary lines of the city in the directions indicated. 


On Baldwin street there is another small neighborhood 


business section. 


Waterbury has many of the finest residences in the 


state. The homes of the mechanics are for the most part ‘ ‘ 
one and:two family structures. There are a few large | The farms are prosperous and the per capita wealth is 
apartment houses of the best design. very high. 

Twenty per cent of the foreign population is housed in The people of these farms and towns are liberal spend- 


tenements. 


Waterbury has one of the largest and most prosperous routes throughout the section are responsible for the 
trading areas in the state. Within its boundaries are | steady increase in Waterbury business from the area and 
several of the largest towns and villages, each with one | the rapid growth of Bristol and other towns within a few 
or more thriving factories employing well paid mechanics | miles of Waterbury assures greater business in the future 


Residential Features 


Trading Area 


whose families come to Waterbury to trade. 


14, 192: 


Ne 
= 





Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


“THE BRASS CITY” 





Seymour. At this particular point business is shared with 
To the east the territory ex- 


On the west the area extends beyond the Shepaug river. 
In the case of such towns as New Preston, Washington 
and Roxbury out-of-town business is shared with neigh- 
boring territory. 


| The northern boundaries extend to Thomaston and Tor- 
rington. 


ers and contribute many thousands of dollars each week 
to the business of the Waterbury merchants. 


Excellent motor roads, trolley connections and express 


than has been experienced in the past. 








Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Automobile (Passenger) Agencies... 46 Delicatessen .ccccccccccccccccccces 8 GREE oc cocnancsincdsccdiccacss 29 PD dcecucecebetiaunecaueeas 29 
Automobile (Truck) Agencies..... 19 Dressmakers .20-.scccccccccccccce 94 GROOT ccnccisacccedctccsscssecs -459 GND Saar ca ceaesaacareceened 10 
Automobile (Tire) Agencies........ 31 Druggists ....c...scccccccccsccces 37 Hardware .......-.2--esccccescoce 12 PUNE Sane actuasuwencians 18 
Automobile (Parts) Agencies....... 33 DSW GIOED . cdvidccccscccscenvncece 49 I BD Is dc cdtiedescusaaunen 8 BOE. ca.wnadsbaciedeeadan vecuneod 10 
DE verchdcssestetevadueasseus oa Department stores ......-+-++++e05 5 SUE edtnddecitdadccdindeeuaet 30 TS os Sad Be 44 
SI MMNOD ios ceecceccctenesecace 23 Electrical supplies ..........+e-+0s 7 Re ARN a cs nos vewecdcucadens 13 Restaurants and lunch rooms...... 96 
SE MN OUR 40 0.666 badeacesces 32 PRR o cccWentcccccctoznsvedacns 8 WEE. BE 5. k.o Sk cc cccncasaaee 149 pe er ee ne ets 44 
EE Pee eee eee ee eee 32 PPR ccccccectcceccisecccecs 16 Men's fubmiebings «coc. cccccccccee 36 Si MR engin ccccemaenascak 4 
EE ee Pere eee - 81 FGA. ccc vi cates cncncdéccscssse 6 Merchant Tailors ..........-+.+++ 19 SINE | hi indines d0trénteninaaes « 4 















Morning Newspapers 
Waterbury Republican. 


selected at random 
from CIRCULATION CHECKING 


Waterbury American. 


Republican 
No. Name D. » S. 
ertown Ave., 510 Conner, H. W..... duscied a x 
t., Ee, QO TO coccawnin ccs x x 
ly Sa a errr x x 
, 59 Connolly, Myles F........ x 
t Main St., 1069 Conner, Geo. W........... x 
rie EE EG Re x x 

bury, i Come MOG Biss cuecs ss x 
Main, 1069 Conner, Geo. W. ......-.. x x 
; a ae x x 
Main, RO Is A Sree x x 
bdlawn, me (GOUT I cesdcsccuces 2 x 
hham Ave., 16 Constantine, Herb. ....... x x 
' a ea x x 
sbury, 11 Conway, Kathryn ........ x x 
” 48 Conway, Mrs. M.F......... x x 
107 Conway, Stephen H....... x x 
A SR x x 
43s | «Coomee, Joe FB. ....0068- x x 

pect, 180 Cook, Clarence P......... 
bman Ave,, == Cook, Frage F.........05. x x 
St, Se GG By BN Nasitenecnccas x x 
te 389 Cook, Fred’k S. .......... 

ain, 184 Cook, Harry J. ........... x x 
’ ee are x x 
n, Me CONGO, TOME Je ces ceeeccs x 
ain fs SS a Oe a? x x 
ain 1101 Conden, Patrick .......... x 
wood, me: | CIR, TOME 5b eke cass x 

dtick, — Cornelis, Gustave ......... x 

™ 44 Cornelis, Miss Laura...... x 


Amer. 


HK KK ABR KK ARK 


ARK KAKA AA 


x 


x 


Evening Newspapers 


AAR 


Street 
Easton Ave., 
N. Main, 
Grove, 
Baldwin, 
Cornwall Ave., 

herry, 
Williams 


Abbott, 

E. Main, 
Highland Ave., 
Faber Ave., 
Terrace Ave., 
Brewster, 
Meriden Rd., 
N. Main, 
Knoll, 


Mildwood, 
Willow, 
Waterville, 
Riverside, 





Waterbury Democrat. 


No. 
140 
461 
355 
154 
169 


9 
17 
1217 
95 
33 
1697 
49 
180 
30 


Out of 60 people in this list, 56 (or 93%) read the Waterbury Republican Daily or Sunday. 
Out of the entire list of several thousand newspaper readers, 88% read the Waterbury Republican Daily or Sunday. 
The Waterbury Republican also covers Torrington and Naugatuck. Chart shown on page 18. 








| Sunday Newspapers 
Waterbury Republican. 
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Republican 
Name D. & Amer. Dem, 
Corr, Jos. ..... pibssaccse x x 
Corrigan, ies. Wiatuweds ae: x 
Corrigan, Matthew J...... x x 
Corrigan, Thos. .......... x x x 
Coagivtit, JOG. Bicccecacssc: x x 
ee = x x 
ht ae x x x 
Cosgrove, Chas. E........ x x 
2 9 4 {aes x 
Cossette, Edgar ........... x x 
CIB a ncaedaees casi x x x 
Costela, Mra. Boo... cess. x x x 
a a Ae x x 
Cook, Mrs. Jas. H........ x x x 
Cookson, Edw. M......... x . 
Cookson, Wm. A.......... x x 
Cooley, Abbie ............ x x 
Cooley, Geo. M. .......... x x x 
CN RIES wacakcc hua use x x 
COGN OME Bis cece vce. x x 
OS 8 SPR ere x x 
a) SP ee x x x 
Cooper, Mrs. Eugene...... x x 
Coomer, Geook. .....ccces x x x x 
ee es, eer x x 
oc a ee x x x 
oe SA x x 
ee Ae: eee x x 
COPDY, ARMS weccccccsccss x 
Corcoran, Miss H........ x x x 























Editor 


1920 Census 

1910 Census 

Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City 

Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City and Suburban 85,000 
Native Whites English Reading 

Foreign Born Industrial Workers ... 
Negroes Home Owners........ 7,300 
Students Summer Residents ...Few 


Banks 
Resources 
Resources 
Resources 


$16,423,911 
ooscess 4,411,884 
ecccese 8,744,055 


Savings 
National 
Trust Co. 


Schools 


Public Grade 
High 


Churches 


5 Baptist, 6 Congregational, 4 Episcopal, 


Catholic, 2 Methodist and 7 other denominations. 





| the Stanley Works and Russell & Irwin. 


6 Roman | 
| goods amount to $60,000,000 yearly. 


& Publisher 


for 


Theatres 
3 theatres with total seating capacity 6,300. 


Principal Industries 
Hardware, cloth registering machines, underwear, ma- 
electric line hardware, 
builders’ 


hardware, chucks, 


chine tools, portables, shades, 


bricks, ball bearings, cutlery, machine castings, 


hardware, skirts, silk waists, saddlery, 


paper goods, metal lockers, jewelry, cold rolled steel, 


spring beds, rules. 


Special Information 
New Britain is the home of the American Hardware 
Co., the P. & F. Corbin Co., Frary & Clark, 
The products of 


Landers, 


these companies are known internationally. Manufactured 


January 14, 


nection at 





1922 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


City classed as industrial. 





Location 
Waterbury division, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.; con 
Berlin with main line. Halfway between 
Bristol and Hartford. Electric lines connect these towns 
and to Southington and Plantsville. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Berlin, 4,298; Plainville, 5,128; Southington, 8,449: 
Bristol, 20,620. Rich farming territory. 


Wholesale Houses 
Beef and Provisions.... 4 
Butter, Eggs and Cheese 2 
Cigars and Tobacco.... 1 


Retail Section 


Main shopping section mile on Main, West Main and 
East Main sts. Polish neighborhood section. 


Residential Features 


No slum or tenement sections, 
family. 


Houses one and two 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Florists 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers ... 5 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical Supplies 


Auto. (Pass.) Agys 29 
Auto. (Truck) Agys 16 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 21 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 25 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 

Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


Hats and Caps.... 


Photographers ... 
Pianos 

Plumbers 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 
Sporting Goods ... 
Stationers 


Jewelers 
Ladies’ Tailors ... 11 
Meat Markets ... 77 
Men’s Furnishings 17 
Merchant Tailors.. 15 
Milliners 
Opticians 


Trading Area 


Well marked trading area south to Berlin, southwest 


| to Plantsville, west to Bristol (sharing part of this terri- 


tory’s business with Waterbury) and north to Clayton, 


| east to Newington. 





NOTE ___ Sources from which these facts and figures were secured: —Chamber of Commerce, Board of Education, 


Banks, 





Business Men and other reliable sources, 


Newspapers 
New Britain Herald (E), New Britain Record (E). 


New Britain Should Be on Your List 


and its trading territory has a population of over 
100,000. 

It is the center of the builders’ hardware industry 
of the world and is a fast growing and busy city. 


if you plan to cover the heart of Connecticut’s indus- 


trial territory. 


New Britain is a city of more than 70,000 people 


THE NEW BRITAIN HERALD 


New Britain’s leading newspaper. 


A. B. C. paper in the city. 


It is a 3c paper with Associated Press Service 


It is the only 


and has a prestige and influence in New Britain and 


the surburban territory it serves comparable with that 


of any newspaper in New England. 


Daily Circulation Now Over 8,000 
Read daily by more than 30,000 people 


It dominates the territory and is essential to the 


Eastern Representative 
RALPH R. MULLIGAN 
30 East 42nd St., 

New York City 


success of your campaign. 


Western Representative 


C. J. ANDERSON 
Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Population 
20 CENSUS 2. .cccccrccccccccccccesccccceceee 40,067 
INE asco oen den bt, cot go aiaadaush 8,836 
A. B. C., City and Suburban. «75,000 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City 40,000 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban. 75,000 
Native Whites ....... 67% English Reading ..... 90% 
Foreign Born ...... 30.5% Industrial Workers. ..25% 
Negroes ..++++-+e+ 1% Home Owners ...... 500 
Students .....--eee6 None Summer Residents ...3,000 
Banks 
SavingS .-+++s-seeeeeee 2 Resources ..... $13,496,130 
Trust Companies ....... 2 Resources ..... 9,216,409 
National .....---eseees 1 Resources ..... 5,187,621 
Schools 
DUOEG cccccdg cas 14 BUD  viducucaacees 7,841 
a Pac kenesuaent 1 PUGS cccccecesooce 1,120 
Saaneesweeeqaeens 1 Pils ....eeeceeeeee 109 


rade Pu 
2 Catholic schools, 2 business colleges, 6 private schools. 


Theatres 


4 motion pictures, 1 legitimate and_ burlesque, 
yille and moving picture. Seating 5,000. 


1 vaude- 


Churches 
Baptist, 2; Italian Baptist, 1; Congregational, 5; Epis 
copal, 4; Roman Catholic, 3; Methodist, 5; and 11 other 
churches. 
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Location 


Main line N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 1 
New York. New Canaan Branch same road. Connecti- 
cut Co. trolleys to Norwalk and New York. Boat line 
to New York City. Auto freight to New York City. 


33 miles from 


Principal Industries 


Chemicals, children’s clothing, iron fences, carpets, wire 
and cables, bronze, score boards, typewriters, thread, ar- 
tificial leather, brass, 
specialties, carriages, pumps, pianos, awnings, shoes, 
boats, marine motors, fur cloth, machinery, toys, 
goods, oil engines, rolled plate metal, motorcycles, choco 
late, gleves, dresses, Yale locks, paper boxes, insulated 
wire, sugar refining and rubber. 


steel 


Special Information 


One of the fastest growing industrial centers in New 
England High wage scale. 

Stamford ~ my of beautiful houses undoubtedly 
has a greater wealth per capita than any other city its 
size in the state. 

The homes and the atmosphere of the business section 
are of such character that the visitor immediately realizes 
that the city is a live center of industry. The oppor- 
tunities for the conduct of successful local advertising 
campaigns are many and foreign advertisers are generous 
users of the local paper. Home of Yale & Towne Lock 
Co. with 4,000 employees 


January 14; 


City classed as residential and industrial; center of 
summer resort section. 


celluloid, women’s waists, electric | 


rubber | 


1922 


STAMFORD, CONN. 





Suburban and Farm Residents 

Within twelve-mile radius Darien, 4,184; Cos Cob, Noro- 
ton, Sound Beach, Greenwich, 22,123; New Canaan, 
3,895, several New York State towns and villages, pros- 
perous farms and live shore resorts. 


Wholesale Houses 
Be ef 


éneudecoucqnaaces 1 CME dccdcencen cuuause 
Butter, Eggs and Cheese 1 DE” gdédcqeénavesued 3 
Confectioners .......... PRO wccdsdckavdatadue 2 


Excellent delivery service Greustout Stamford trading 


territory. Nearness to the New York markets enables 
them to be completely stocked at all times. 
During the summer months a big business is done 


among the nearby shore resorts. 


Retail Section 

Principal shopping section about a mile and a half on 

Park Row, Atlantic St., Main St. and Bank St. One of 
most inviting sections of kind in state. 

Small neighborhood centers in exclusive 

sections of Spréngdale and Glenbrook. 
one Polish neighborhood section. 


residential 
One Italian and 


Residential Features 


Mostly one-family houses. Few apartment houses. 
One of most beautiful and wealthiest residential sections 
in state. Many business men of New York and their 
families make their homes here. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Pass.) 34 Confectioners .... 36 Florists ...... 7 Jewelry ..ccccsss 11 Photographers .... 6 | 
Auto. (Truck) 19 Delicatessen ..... 3 Furniture 16 Ladies’ Tailors ... 6 Pianos .......... 7 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 32 Dress Makers 65 Furriers ...... 3 Meat Markets ... 60 Plumbers ....... 32 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 19 Druggists ........ 13 Garages ..... 19 Men’s Furnishings 18 Restaurants grees 47 
PR céeccawsce 23 Dry Goods ...... 38 Grocers 173 Merchant Tailors.. 12 Shoe Dealers .... 21 
Cigar Stores ..... 13. Department Stores 2 Hardware ....... © BERRA cccccecs 13. Sporting Goods... 4 
loaks and Suits 11 Electrical ....... 4 Hats and Caps... 7 Opticians ........ 4 Stationers ....... 2 


Clothiers 


Trading Area 


Stamford’s trading area extends to the state line on the 
west and then north well into New York state. Lewis- 
boro, Vista, Poundridge, Scott Corner and Banksville 
ove aa New York towns contributing business to Stam- 
tore 

On the east the territory extends to Darien. There 
are about twenty-five prosperous towns in the Stamford 
territory and several live shore resorts. 

To cover this section it is necessary for national ad- 
vertisers to use the local publications, as the territory 
CANNOT be classed as suburban New York. 





" 
NOTE—2ntion, banks and other reliable sources. 





National Advertisers MUST Use 


THE STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


To Reach the Homes of Stamford, Conn. 


The idea of trying to “cover” this city of wealth, beautiful homes and giant factories through the use of New 


York newspapers has been PROVEN FALSE AND UNPROFITABLE. 


The people of Stamford are “FOR” Stamford in every respect; including trade for the Stamford merchants 


Sources from which figures and facts were secured—Chamber of Commerce, 


tax. collector, board of edu- 


who advertise in the Stamford newspaper—The Daily Advocate. 


Scattered circulation of many New York dailies does not have the 





effort in the ONLY DAILY in this territory. 





Stamford stands out as an individual city of wealth and industry—a fertile field for National Advertising. 


Its well patronized columns are the best arguments in 
favor of national advertising concentration in— 


THE STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


Member of A. B. C. 





The Gillespie Bros., Inc., Publishers 
Representative, JULIUS MATHEWS, Special Agency, 


1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








“pulling” 


Newspapers 
The Daily Advocate (E). 


power of CONCENTRATED 





XIV 





CONNECTICUT PRODUCES 
FOR WORLD 


(Continued from Page VI) 





a quarter of a million wage earners em- 
ployed at good pay in the factories pre- 
sents market possibilities easily under- 
stood and appreciated by the national 
advertiser. 

All sorts of food products find a ready 
market in the state; clothing, automo- 
biles, tobacco products, furniture, in fact 
almost every line of standard goods 
finds a market place in this wealth-pro- 
ducing corner of the Union and unlike 
many of our larger states it is a concen- 





On every hand there is evidence of happi 
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rule. This is a combination that as- 
sures a responsive reading public. 

From an educational standpoint Con- 
necticut ranks among the leaders. Her 
public school system is organized along 
advanced lines and is one of the best 
in the United States. 

There are many efficient and cele- 
brated institutions of learning located 
within the state, the foremost of which 
is Yale University. Appeal to the Con- 
necticut market is not an appeal to the 
uneducated. The people generally are 
of the type that can be depended upon 
to demand the very best in the things 
that make life worthwhile and enjoy- 
able 

The climate of Connecticut may well 
be described as ideal for the entire year 





+ *. 


and cont 





all a part of life 


under conditions that man knows to be ideal. 


trated market to which the appeal is 
directed. 

The state of Connecticut and especi- 
ally its capital city, Hartford, has be- 
come celebrated for the extent and 
solidity of its insurance interests. 
There are twenty-two life and fire in- 
surance companies within the state rep- 
resenting in capital and assets nearly 
two hundred millions of dollars. 

This in a measure has made Con- 
necticut a banking state and, with so 
much attracted capital seeking invest- 
ment, has been a great aid in develop- 
ing its industries and transportation. 

The unit plan of industrial develop- 
ment in Connecticut has aided greatly 
in solving the housing problem for the 
state’s vast army of wage earners. 
Comfortable, and even luxurious, 
homes, with park-like surroundings and 
every modern convenience are the rule 
rather than the exception even in the 
more densely populated centers. 

There are very few tenements in 
Connecticut—the workers are as a rule 
home-owners. Wages are high as a 





and the healthfulness of her people is 
well known. The summer season at- 
tracts persons to the state from every 
part of the world. The coast resorts 
that dot her shores are famed around 
the world and the inland highways 
have long been the favorite highways 
of the motorist. 

The permanent summer colonies of 
Connecticut attract persons of wealth 
from every part of the United States 
and add an element of nationalism to 
the possibilities of any advertising ap- 
peal that is made to Connecticut. 

The old New England town hall, the 
scene of meetings of the public, for a 
discussion of all problems that affect, 
even indirectly, questions of public wel- 
fare, whether they pertain to govern- 
ment, industry or business, are still the 
ruling factor in community life in Con- 
necticut more than in any other state 
in the Union, which speaks well for 
the stability of the commonwealth in its 
attitude toward the ideals of the found- 
ers of the nation. 

All Connecticut cities boast of their 





te ed HS ly 


Flags that are whipped to the breeze from poles in a thousand American 
and attune the heart to a song of inspiration and hope come from the mik 
Connecticut—famed around the world for her silk products. 


parks and playfields where the person 
of small means finds equal opportunity 
with the person of wealth to fully en- 
joy life, and aside from this the state 
has in recent years begun the establish- 
ment of game preserves and parks that 
will place her in the front rank in 
work of that kind. 

Nothing better illustrates the poten- 
tial buying power of the people of Con- 
necticut than a glance at the savings of 
her people as represented in the state- 
ments of her banks and building and 
loan associations. 








The assets of the building ay 
associations alone total more 
$4,000,000. This in a way rep 
the wealth of the state that is 
into home building. 

The state banks and trust com 
of Connecticut show savings 4 
that reach a total of mor 
$65,000,000 and the deposits of ty 
ings banks of the state increay 
more than $425,000,000—all of 
money that Connecticut has to 
for the things that her people fe 
they want and should have. 





Photo by Ewing Galloway. 





A glance at one of the cities that has helped to carry Connecticut’s fame 
world. The tower that pierces the sky is the office building of one of th 


insurance companies which are daily attracting money to the state. 





The 


post office is shown in the foreground at the left and the building with th 
tower is the old State House. 
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NORWALK, CONN. 


























+ SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ 


Population | Churches Suburban and Farm Residents 


City Classed as Industrial and Summer Resort 


7 . en : . . hati ‘lve-mile radius are the thriving towns of 
SMEOOOUS wcrc ccccc eves cccsccsccescscccceccee Sht4e Baptist, 5; Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 3; Methodist Within a twelve-mil adius a hriving 


. : > stein ): New Canaan, 3,895; 
1910 Census ........ cecescceccccccsccccesess Shan 5; Roman Catholic, 3, and 6 other churches. Georgetown and Branchville, 4,000; w Canaan 






















4 B. C., City and Suburban.................6. 34,000 Weston, 703: Wilton, 1,284; Saugatuck and ptt 
A. . Rey six $ “r se nts. 
NED, CUNY 0 vc0csssuccececeacesesées 30,000 Beauties 5,114; Darien, 4,184, and five or six smaller settlement 
Present Estimate, City and Sub................. 35,000 splat . F 
On main line of N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Terminal of Wholesale Houses 
Native Whites ..... 73 1% English Reading ..... 90% Danbury and Norwalk R. R. Freight service daily to| j,..5 OE ek 1 
i 0 2a.4 Ge stri s 25% ’ > . . , . 
— Born .... aé menage Ahmiage sid 6.3500 | New York City, trolley freight to New Haven and Fruit 2 
Srelents ee “A Summer Residents ae 5,000 | motor car and boat line to New York, in addition to Grocers . se eneeee tee 1 
| railroads. Produce . ‘ thateneaaes 1 
Phe business of these houses is restricted within the 
Banks inci i tim i Mere 1k’s trading wen 5 
Principal Industries mts Of Norwal “wee Y “4 wi bl hates’ 
Ss eee 3 Resources ..... 12,431,670 . , . ‘ ‘ The nearness to New York markets enables wholesalers 
Me Companies ecccece 3 Resources a $ oar’ oae Corsets, glass, men’s shirts, women’s waists, underwear, «4 always have on hand a large and fresh stock of prod- 
PE 26.56 00006'ec0eee 3 Resources ..... 4,650,000! hats, silk garments, lace, silks, shoes, automobile tires, ucts. New advertisers yom = their —— find it a 
le solve ; ribut ms. 
motor trucks, marine motors, electric motors, govern. ‘Simple matter to solve all distribution problems 
‘a ment air compressors for submarines, stapling machines, — ' 
Schools grinding compound, builders’ hardware, stoves and fur Retail Section 
‘an 6 r : . “e ras relti . ; ‘ 2 9 hoppi -enters Uptown or Norwalk section 
Grad cesacn ae No. j nis -5,03 naces, brass novelties, newsprint paper and paper towels Two shopping centers ptown , 
Lonel a: seeee - J No Pais RET 470 about a mile in length on Main, Wall and Water streets. 
Manual Training ..... 1 PR POE acGucsciws 300 26 , 2 Downtown section or South Norwalk shopping streets 
, Special Information are North Main, South Main and Washington. 
There is one business college and one Catholic school. I Italia iH aris ctic f city there is 
: strie vari 2 to n the Italian anc ungarian section 0: y 
g an Also a preparatory school for boys and another for girls. “ry ae = ws = that no ne sa ee” a neighborhood trading center about a mile long. 
sway labor opinion. ere are no dull times in Nor- 
more a 
walk” is a local slogan. 
repr : . 
“a Theatres : A center of the hatting industry, which employs 3,000 , Residential Features Th . 
: Three motion picture; one motion picture and vaude-| operatives. Croufut, Knapp, Young’s and American hat Most of the residents own their own homes. are & 
1 Ls c : : : no tenement or slum section or large apartment house 
ville; one legitimate -argest seats 1,300. Total seating | factories situated here. Also R & G corset and a factory district. In suburbs, beautiful homes of wealthy class 
t com 3,900 of Cluett, Peabody. and many summer residences. 
igs — . — — —$—_—____-— —_—_ —— -- 
more Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
of th Auto. (Passenger). 19 Confectioners .... 35 Florists ......... 8 Jewelers ......... 8 Photographers ... 5 Norwalk as surveyed here is the heart of a prosperous 
’ Auto. (Truck) . 7 Delicatessen Stores 7 Furniture ....... 8 Ladies’ Tailors .. 7 Piano Stores trading area. Soth Norwalk and South Norwalk, which 
increas Auto. (Tires) 20 Dressmakers ..... 47 Furriers ........ 2 Meat Markets ... 36 Plumbers ........ 19 are two sections of the one city under one government, 
ll of Auto. (Parts) 12 Druggists ........ 8 Garages ......... 10 Men’s Furnishings 9 Restaurants ...... 21 although often charted on maps as two distinct places, 
to Bakers ....-+..-. 17 Dry Goods ...... 12 Grocers ......00. 111 Merchant Tailors. 7 Shoe Dealers .... 19 | are centers of trade from a dozen live little towns, nearly 
as : Cigar Stores ..... 17. Department Stores 2 Hardware ....... 7 Milliners ..... -. 27. Sporting Goods .. 4 | every one of which boasts of at least one thriving industry. 
ple fee Cloaks and Suits. 12 Electrical ........ 5 Hats and Caps.... 5 Opticians xo © Gee, %e4ctac 3 On the west Norwalk draws trade from New Canaan 
e Clothiers ...... . 14 and Darien about six or eight miles distant. 





: h Sap ; Newspapers 
NOTE—Serees from which figures and facts were secured: Prominent business men, banks, school board, tax Norwalk Hour (Evening). ; 
, collector and others. South Norwalk Sentinel (Evening). 


“In Norwalk, Connecticut, it is The Hour” 


HE NORWALK HOUR 


Total Net Paid Circulation, A.B.C. 
Report Sept. 30, 1921, 4,258 


Circulates in one of the wealthiest and most prosperous townships in southwestern 
Connecticut. 


Besides being a wealthy community it has many diversified industries, so that there are 
really no dull times in this thriving city. 


Mechanics largely own their own homes and the savings deposits indicate the prosperity 
of the working classes. 


' Advertisers in the columns of THE NORWALK HOUR get results 


This newspaper has the full leased wire service of the United Press and operates a battery 
of five Intertypes, Ludlow Typograph, Elrod Slug Caster, and a 24-page Hoe Press. It is an 
eat |, up-to-date newspaper with a metropolitan equipment. 
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Foreign Representative OFLAHERTY Suburban List 225 West 39th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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ay | WZ NEW LONDON, CONN, 


City classed as industrial center, shipping 
port and summer resort. 





, Location ' Shipping adds a tremendous business to the bulk of 
> _ On main line of N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. (Shore Line | ‘etal! trade. ia = 

414 — division New York to Boston), Terminal of Central one pa * a } ergy ol — 192¢ 

A. B. C., City and Sub. or Vermont and Grand Trunk. Two miles up Thames River one Py Pg be salar ’ € to Cha 

Chamber of C ommerce Estimate, C < from Long Island Sound, one of widest and best harbors i. 3 Suburb dF. Resid Nati 

Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City end Sab:. in the world. Three boat lines to New York City, one | uburban an arm Residents . 
fs : | to Greenport and Sag Harber, Long Island; one_ boat line Within ten mile radius Waterford, 4,000; East Lynne, Neg 

Native Whites A English Reading ..... 92% to Block Island. Has 1,000 ft. Connecticut State Pier | 2,291; Groton, 9,227; Lyme, 674; Old Lyme, 946; Mont. Fort 

Foreign Born ......22. Industrial Workers ...20% and_ freighter and_ lighter ere of Central Vermont | ville, 3,411, and several smaller towns and villages, pros- 

Negroes 27% Home Owners ......4,500 R. R. and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. One steamship line | perous farms and several shore resorts. 

Students Summer Residents . .15,000 running boats to Pacific sadn via Panama Canal. Retail Section 


Banks Principal Industries Principal shopping center about a mile and a half long 

Savings ia satek 167.409 Silk thread and yarn, printing presses, baskets, bed | on State, Bank and Main streets. Here are located de. Tru: 

Trust Company aaa... 2226 431 comfortables and cotton goods, boilers and plates, wooden partment stores, specialty houses and exclusive shops, Tru 

Netsonal ? 3 — rater 5062143 ships, steel ships, copper and brass tubing, broaching ma- There are three small neighborhood sections located on Sav 

oT J : er atta chines and tools, doors and sash, hats and caps, carpet | Broad street, Montauk ave., and Jefferson ave. ooh 

Schools woes and wake padding, cleansing ar ae eee — Residential Features Buil 

: " medicines, children’s waists, chucks, paper boxes, e ectrica Mostly one and two family houses. No tenement quar. 
Hick sires schools. ... io. papi soeeeeeees 4,660 a re — hose — ag ducks, ‘tubes and | ter and only a few apartment hounes: q 

Trade school No. Pupils dentifrice paste, poultry specialties, marine engineering In the summer resort section of Eastern Point and the 


and ship wrecking, fertilizer and glue, stove polish, ma- | Pequot are many of the fi Pub 
: - e finest estates and most beau 
There is one business college and the Siikienane rine freight and ‘shipping, electrical news bulletins, mat- be on pte on ct Atlantic Coast. tifel Hig! 


State College for Women has a student body of about tresses, pants and overalls, rubber stamps, submarine 
400. | engines, shoe laces, vises and clamps and heating appa- . Wholesale Houses Trat 
Theatres ratus | Be & Tob 4 oo ; Coll 
: , 7 ’ : Ss . 1 Information . 1 7 ODaACCO... eee srocers eee ° Evei 
4 motion picture, seating 1,300, 1,100, 800 and 2,500. . pecta | Confectionery Provisions 
One house playing road shows, motion pictures and vaude- New London enjoys big business from government | Engineers’ Sup. i 
ville, seating 1,200. Army and Navy stations nearby, Coast Guard Academy | Flour, Grain and Feed. 
Churches and an_ unusually large number of summer residents, These houses not only do a big business throughout 
—— Cc = cS . — thousands of vacationists, excursionists and tourists. | New London trading territory but several larger houses . 
aptist, 3: Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist 6,700 employees are for the most part skilled workers | have trade throughout entire eastern part of state and 
receiving large salaries. beyond border into Rhode Island. es 


1; Roman Catholic, 3, and 7 other churches. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products | Trading Area 





Rate Wists 5b lic a. nen , New London has one of the most prosperous tradin, 
( ger) Delicatessen ..... 4 Garages Millinery areas in the state and during the summer season then 
Auto. (Trucks) .. 19 Netamiers .... 63 Gist .« cerccs 128 Opticiens | is more wealth in circulation in this part of Connecticut Aut 
— | tl territ f 1 size in New England. Th A 
3 : | than any territory of equal size in New England. e Aut 
Auto. (Tires) .... 26 Druggists ....... 12 Hardware Photographers ... a of 4 ee residents are many and varied. Bake 
ee Se ae = o the north the trading area extends to Salem and “ 
( ) ty Goods Hats and Caps... Pianos | Montville. A part of the trade of the latter place is Ciga 
Bakers Department Stores Jewelry .. Plumbers 26 on oo ij Cloa 
3 . . bie ; o the west the trading area extends to the Connecticut 
Cigar Stores .... Electrical Ladies’ Tailors .. 6 Restaurants 35 | River and includes many wide awake shore resorts. om 
Phatien pak etatie Florists ‘ \ M: 2 s | To the south the area extends across the Long Island “sg 
1 feat Markets ... 4 Shoe Dealers ... 13 | Sound; much trade being derived from Block Island, 
ee ee Furniture Men’s Furnishings 12 Sporting Goods .. 5 Fishers Island and Long Island 


ae 2 a To the east the territory extends to Stonington. A 
Confectioners .... Furriers Merchant Tailors. 5 Stationers 6 of the latter trade is shared with Westerly R = - 











NOTE Sources from which figures and facts were secured: James G. Hammond, secretary Chamber of Com- | 
~ merce, Board of Education, Tax Collector, Bank Statements, A. B. C. Reports, etc. 





The Day (Evening) . 
Newspapers {xe w London Globe (Evening) 








To “Cover” the Southeast Corner of Connecticut 
National Advertisers Always Use 


Che & 
Fr 


More than 10,500 Daily at 3c per Copy 


No city in the state offers opportunities such as New London presents for the successful 
marketing of nationally advertised goods. 
It is a city of diversified industries, 
A prominent seat of education, 
An important shipping port, 
A vital military and naval station, 


_A popular summer resort, 
A center of great wealth. 


New London boasts of more wealth and more Necessities and luxuries are in great demand. 
magnificent summer mansions than any other city in National Advertisers develop big business through 
Connecticut. the columns of the one paper that has a greater circu- 


There is buying power among the people. lation in the city and suburbs than there are homes. 


THE NEW LONDON DAY 


THEODORE BODENWEIN, Publisher. GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
World Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago Tremont Bldg., Boston 
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Editor 


Population 
OEE ccc saneneees dcbbasunedias<sebuanees 18,370 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Sub. ............ 30,000 
Native Whites ...... 90% Industrial Workers. ...50% 
Negroes ..-+-seeeeeee Few English reading ...... 90% 
Foreign Born ....... 10% Home Owners ...... 1,800 
DE d.civccenees None Summer Residents ...Few 
Banks 
Trust Companies ....... 1 Resources « -$2,122,563 
Trust Companies ....... 1 Resources ...... 388,536 
Savings Bank .......... 1 Resources ...... 4,094,277 | 
Building and Loan Asso. Resources ..... 1,136,369 | 
1 
Schools 
Public Grade .......0. 14 SN 5 Ghat h aca Sine eee 3,551 | 
Ric qaisnw ans aie ae, | eereerererr 498 | 
Trade School ......... y “Deeer.. 22. 200 | 
Colleges, Business .... 1 Pupils ........00.00% 90 | 
Evening School ........ 6 a 550 
Theatres 


2 motion picture houses seating 650 and 700. 


= SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ 
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Churches 
2 Catholic, 3 Congregational, 2 Methodist, 1 Swedish 
Lutheran, 1 German Lutheran, 1 Episcopalian, 1 Salva- 
| tion Army, 1 Pentecostal. 


Location 
Manchester is located on the Hartford-Boston divi- 
sion of the N. H. N. H. & H. R. R., nine miles 
from Hartford. It is also connected by trolley to 
Hartford. 


Principal Industries 
Silk, machinery, paper, needles, woolens, electrical 
instruments, knit underwear and Bon Ami products. 


Special Information 
Manchester is the home of the Cheney Silk Mills 
the largest in the world in the variety of their 
products. 5,000 are employed by this company. 
Among its many industries are the American Writ- 
ing Paper Co., Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., E. E. 


14, 











192 


No 





MANCHESTER, CONN. 


City classed as industrial. 





Hilliard Co.. Case Bros. and Rogers Paper Co. These 
firms employ over 2,000. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 

Within a short distance are the towns of Bolton, 
448: Vernon, 8,898; South Windsor, 2,142; Glaston- 
bury, 5.592: Andover, 389; and Gilead, 915. Ad- 
joining Manchester is the richest tobacco belt in 
America with crops running well into the millions 
annually. 

Wholesale Houses 

The wholesalers of meats of Hartford are the 

chief source of supplies of Manchester. 


Retail Section 
The principal shopping center covers about one 
mile on Main Street and % of a mile on Center 
Street. Here can be found department stores, spe- 
cialty houses, well above the average in equipment 
and stock and one of the finest furniture stores in 
Connecticut. 
Residential Features 
Mostly one and two-family houses. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Passenger) 15 Delicatessen ........: 6 
Auto. (Truck) ....... 6 Department Stores .... 1 
Auto. (Tires) Agys..... 20 Dress Makers ......... 30 
Auto. (Parts) Agys.... 14 WEE ec ivdsecesuce 6 
DE Aatétodevesdecé 5 Pe Gd dcenwee thease 9 
NED ccdcecce 2 EEN di cwawenbeuss 6 
Cloaks and Suits ..... 7 FE bi caescbnecaes 3 
DEE Sesn6sbssecce 6 WEE: Sk dss adtwavonke 15 
Confectioners ........ 30 a Pe eer 3 


PORE ccccgentvanes — Merchant Tailors ..... 10 
GH. hesiccrcndcess 18 RD kdictcnccees 6 
GO: wi ce ccteccénes 50 CED wcccbescncads 5 
BEE ccc cccesccns 3 Photographers ........ 3 
Hats and Caps........ 6 POs civuansieceens 3 
EE naceetcacesccs 3 GNU” kd a cccadne 10 
Ladies’ Tailors ........ 6 Shoe Dealers ......... 11 
Meat Markets ........ 25 Sporting Goods ....... 2 
Men's Furnishings .... 5 Stationers 





NOTE— Sources from which these figures and facts were secured: G. H. Waddell, Town Treas., F. A. Verplanck, | 


Trading Area 


Though situated within a short distance of Hart- 
ford, Manchester is a trading center with good 
stores carrying a variety of necessities and luxuries 
to satisfy the larger part of her population. The 
trading center extends about 15 miles on the north, 
south and east and about 5 miles on the west. 





Supt. of Schools, Bank Statements and other reliable sources. 













exceed it. 





Connecticut. 












rates the local field. 














It is not listed among the cities because its inhabitants 
prefer the township form of government. 
and wealth are greater than those of half the cities in 
It is the largest unincorporated town in 
New England with the exception of Brookline, Mass. 


1302 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New York 


is the 


The Connecticut Manchester 


Newspapers 
Manchester Herald (E). 


Third Largest Manchester in the World 


Only Manchester, England, and Manchester, N. H., 


Manchester's population is made up largely of crafts- 


men in the palatial silk mills of Cheney Brothers, which 


Its population 


ize Manchester. 


The 


It 


The Evening Herald 


Is the only daily published in the town and it satu- 
It circulates daily in the ratio of 
one copy to every five persons in Manchester. 
Herald, as a weekly, semi-weekly and daily has been 
published under one management for forty years. 


Special Representative, Frank R. Northrup 


have been turning out beautiful fabrics for more than 
sixty years without interruption, and employing a con- 
stantly increasing number of workers. Steady employ- 
ment, high wages and ideal living conditions character- 


has kept pace with the growth of the town and has 
a strictly up-to-date plant, housed in its own com- 
modious building. 

Advertisers can cover Manchester only by using the 
Evening Herald. 


916 Association Building, Chicago 
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Editor 


1920 Census 
1910 Census_ 
aX ti G 
Native Whites 
Foreign Born 
Negroes 
Students 
Banks 

Schools pekinaia : 
Theaters 5 Seats »siad } 
Churches ¥ 


English Reading 
Industrial Workers 
Home Owners 
Summer Residents 
Resources 21,7 





‘Metden Retail Outlets ho Nationally 


Auto. 


(Passenger). ; 
Auto. 4 


(Truck) 

Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 2 
Bakers 22 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 





supplies, 


& Publisher 


On main line 


f N.Y 


for January 14, 1922 


_ Within 
ford, 12 
many 


,010; 
Leeatio 
5 a R. 


- H. R. | 


Principal Giana 


Silver, piano 


hardware 


playe 
and machine tools. 


rs, jewelry, brass goods, electrical : 
Grocers 


Fruits 


Special Information 


Meriden 
Bradley-Hubbard 
Electric C 

\ large 


Co. 


branch 


about to be opened. 


is the home of the International 
Co., 


of 


Silver Co., 


and Connecticut Telephone and Principal 


the New Departure Mfg. Co. is 


One 





Hats and 
Jewelry 
Ladies’ 
Meat 

Men’s 


Advertised Products 


Tailors ... 
Markets _ 
Furnishings 


Caps Opticians . sees 
Photographers cae 
Pianos 

Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 


West to 


town 


6 


iy" 
9 



































MERIDEN, 


CONN, 





other towns 


shopping center, 


Southington, 
and south to Wallingford. 


City classed as industrial, 


Suburban and Farm 


an eight-mile radius are the towns of Pie 


Southington, 8,440; Cheshire, 2,855 


and 
and villages. 


Wholesale Houses 


Retail Section 


Main, Colony and State. 


Residential Features 


and two-family houses. 


Trading Area 


north to Berlin, west to 


Middle. 


Newspapers 











Cigar Stores Department Stores Grocers Merchant Tailors. 12 Sporting Goods ~ 
Cloaks and Suits.. 4 Electrical Hardware Milliners Stationers Meriden Morning Record (M). Meriden Daily Jour 
Clothiers 16 nal (E) Two 
city, | 
— cut Ay 
NORWi§ICH, CONN. Norwich Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Fopulation—1920 Census Auto, (Passenger) Confectioners. ... 44 Florists Hats and Caps ... Opticians scene 3 th 
1910 Census Auto. (Truck) Delicatessen 2 Fruits Jewelry Photographers ... constr 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Suburban Auto. (Tires) Agys Dress Makers .... 87 Furniture Ladies’ Tailors ... Pianos 
7 Banks, Resources $39,887,365. 22 Schools, Pupils, (Parts) Agys Druggists 19 Furriers Meat Markets . 44 Restaurants ...... 2 
Theatres, 3; seating 2,650. Trading Area—North to Bakers 10 Dry Goods 2 Garages Men’s Furnishings 11 Shoe Dealers..... if Bap 
nam, northwest to Colchester; south to Montville: Cigar Stores .. Department Stores 2 Grocers Merchant Tailors. 9 Sporting Goods . o 1; Ro 
North Stonington. Newspapers—Bulletin (M.); Record | Cloaks and Suits.. Electrical Hardware Milliners 14 Stationers oan eaiiiee 
b.). Clothiers 
P Auto. 
DANBURY, CONN. Danbury Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Auto. 
Population—1920 Census Auto. (Passenger) Confectioners .... Hats and Caps ... Opticians Auto. 
1910 Census Auto. (Truck) ... Delicatessen Jew elry Photographers Auto. 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub Auto. (Tires) Agys Dress Makers .... cn AR Ladies’ Tailors ... Pianos Bakers 
4 Banks, Resources $19,474,390. 18 Schools, Pupils, Auto. (Parts) Agys Druggists . Furriers ... Meat Markets .... 34 Restaurants ...... 2 Ci 
2 Theatres, seating 1,950. Trading Area—Northeast to Bakers Dry Goods 13 Garages Men’s Furnishings 9 Shoe Dealers .... § igar 
New Milford and New Preston, west to state line, south Cigar Stores .. Department Stores — Grocers Merchant Tailors. 5 Sporting Goons o Cloaks 
to Ridgefield. Newspapers—Danbury News (E.). Cloaks and Suits. Electrical Iardware Milliners 13 Stationers coed Clothis 
Clothiers Confe 








MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Populattun—1920 Census 
OU MORNING sis roe a eee ee i aces cna ee 3 eee 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub 
Banks, Resources $27,048,330. 4 Schools, Pupils, 2, 231. 
2 Theatres, seating 2,200. Trading Area—North to Rocky 
Hill, west to Meriden, south a few Connecticut River 
towns. Newspapers—Middletown Press (E.). 





Auto. 
Auto. 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) ... 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores .... 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Middletown Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers .... 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Department 
Electrical 


17 
9 
16 
7 
9 
. Stores 
7 Hardware 








Advertised Products 
g 
6 


NOT 


Hats and Caps ... 
Jewelry 

J pet Tailors.... 3 
Meat Markets 30 
Men’s Furnishings 11 
Merchant Tailors. 5 
Milliners 8 


Opticians ........ ! 
P ee: 
Pianos 

Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 1 
Sporting Goods .. ! 
Stationers 

















TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Population—i920 Census 
1910 Census 
5 Banks, Resources $16,316,893. 
2 Theatres, seating 2,500. Trading Area—North to Win- 
sted, east to New Hartford, south to Thomaston, west to 
Cornwall. Newspapers—Register (E.). 


14 Schools, Pupils, 


Auto. 
Auto. 


(Passenger) 

(Truck) 
Auto, (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
3akers 
Cigar Stores 

| Cloaks and Suits. 

| Clothiers 





Torrington Retail Outlets for Nationally 
15 Florists 

2 Fruits 
Furniture .. 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers .... 
saggy 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical 




















Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps .. 
ewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Opticians ....... 
Photographers 
ianos 
Restaurants ...... 
Shoe Dealers .... § 
Sporting Goods ... 
Stationers 


» 38 
6 
6 
4 











BRISTOL, CONN. 








Bristol Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 























Population—1920 Census ..........eeeeeeseeeeeeees 20,620 | Auto. (Passenger) 9 Confectioners .... 26 Florists Hats and Caps .. 2 Opticians ......+. | 
1910 Census Auto. (Truck)... 7 Delicatessen 1 Fruits Jewelry $ F a seagate coed a 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub Auto. (Tires) Agys 19 Dress Makers .... 9 Furniture Ladies’ Tailors . 2 Pianos E cone | 
4 Banks, Resources $19,5 $0,000 9 Schools, Pupils, Auto. (Parts) Agys 12 Druggists 8 Furriers Meat Markets ... 17 Restaurants Ww 
Theatres, 3; seats, 2,100. Trading Area—Radius of about Bakers Dry Goods Garages Men’s Furnishings 7 Shoe _Dealers 
5 miles, Newspapers—Bristol Press (E.). Cigar Stores Department Stores Grocers Merchant Taiiors. 4 Sporting Goods .. | Cc 
Cloaks and Suits.. Electrical Hardware Milliners Stationers 
Clothiers 
ANSONIA, CONN. Ansonia Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products ce 
Population—1920 Census Auto. (Passenger) Confectioners .... Florists Hats and Caps... 4 Opticians ......++ | Ir 
1910 Census Auto. (Truck) Delicatessen Fruits Jewelry 3 


2 Banks, Resources 

2 Theatres, seating 
Ansonia, Derby, Shelton 
sonia Sentinel (E.). 


6 Schools, Pupils, 
Trading Area—Confined to 
and Seymour. Newspapers—An- 


Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Sakers 

Cigar Stores ..... 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Dress Makers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Department 
Electrical 


7 Stores 
4 
5 





Photographers oon 
Pianos ose 
Restaurants 4 
Shoe Dealers ....4 
Sporting Goods .- 
Stationers eee 


Ladies’ Tailors ... 
Meat Markets .... 39 
Men’s Furnishings 5 
Merchant Tailors.. 3 
Milliners . 














NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
Population—1920 
1910 Census 
2 Tkanks, Resources $10,185,23 12 Schools, Pupils, ‘ 
3 Theatres, seating 1,800. “Trading Area—North nearly to 
Waterbury, east to Prospect, south to ages west to 

Oxford, Newspapers—Naugatuck Daily News (E.) 


Census 


Auto. 
Auto. (Truck) .. 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Jakers 
rz igé ar Stores 

‘loaks and Suits. 
c lothiers 


(Passenger) 





Naugatuck Retail Outlets for Nationally 
= Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Confectioners 19 
Delicatessen 1 
Dress Makers .... 7 
Druggists 9 
Dry Goods 

Department Stores — 
Electrical Z 


i 


Advertised Products 


Hats and 
Jewelry 2 
Ladies’ Tailors... 1 
Meat Markets ... 25 
Men’s Furnishings 6 
Merchant Tailors.. 2 
Milliners 


CapRs< Opticians  ..++++ 
Photogra aphers 
Pianos 
Restaurants .« 
Shoe Dealers ..- 
Sporting Goods... 
Stationers 














WINSTED, CONN. 
Population 
1910 Census 
5 Banks, Resources $15,385,000. 
T heatres, one, seating 1, 200. Trading Area—North to "Otis, 
east to Collinsville, south to Torrington, west to Millerton. 
Vewspapers—Winsted Citizen (E.). 


5 Schools, Pupils, 











Auto. 
Auto. 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Winsted Retail Outlets for Nationally 


13 Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Groce rs 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen _— 
Dress Makers 17 
Druggists ........ 5 
Dry Goods 10 
Department Stores — 
Electrical 


6 
7 
11 
7 
3 





Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps... — 
Jewelry 2 
Ladies’ Tailors.... 
Meat Markets ... 1 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. . 
Milliners 


Opticians .. 

P hotographers « 
Pianos ..... 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers .++ 
Sporting Goods.- 
Stationers 


3 
6 
5 
4 


-_ 


‘ing. 
and 


ddle- 
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Population 
DW CemBUS oc ccccccccccccccccecccccccccscceces 12,330 
1910 COROUS cccccccccccce peeeecers po veecccsccere 11,230 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City........... 15,000 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City and Sub.... 25,000 
Native Whites ....... 74% English Reading ..... 85% 
Foreign Born ....... 25% Industrial Workers ..35% 
NegroeS «++ -sseeeeees 1% Home Owners ...... ,600 
Students ...---eeeeees 150 Summer Residents ....500 
Banks 
INGE .cccccccccccecs 1 Resources ...... $1,497,196 
fone. éaees o4nbbEKe 1 Resources ...... 1,342,668 
National ..--..--.seees 1 Resources ...... 2,077,969 
Schools 
Public grade ........+- 6 No. of Pupils....... 1,731 
ig A e062 enna eoccce 1 HO. G6 PURER. ccccce 471 
State Normal Training.. 1 No. of Pupils....... 110 


Two Catholic schools and a few miles north of the 
city, at the village of Storrs, is situated the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College with 500 students. 
Theatres 
3 theatres with total seating capacity 2,400. 
construction to seat 700. 
Churches 


Baptist, 1; Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 
1; Roman Catholic, 3, and five other churches. 


One under 


Tei 8 
— SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ 





N 
ASS 









Location 


Main line of N. Y., 
keepsie and_ Boston, “The Air Line” division of same 
road and Grand Trunk (Central Vermont) line from 
Brattleboro to tide water at New mdon. Trolley 
connections with Norwich and thence to Worcester, Mass., 
Westerly, R. I., and New London, Conn. Also to Cov- 
entry and points west. 


Principal Industries 


Thread, prints and twills, weavings in lenos and lap- 
petts, cotton yarn, cotton thread, sheetings and cotton 
cloth, silk thread, silk dress goods, braids and fish lines, 
dress-finishing goods and silk ribbons, silk machinery, 
velvet, wire novelties, plumbers’ tools, paper bags, small 


| tools. 


Special Information 


More than 5,000 industrial workers. 
many own attractive homes. 

Total yearly business of factories more than $10,000,000. 

The location of the city makes it an ideal manufactur- 
ing center and rapid growth is assured. 

The solid character of Willimantic business houses may 
be confirmed by reference to the records of commercial 
agencies, which show that business failures are remark- 
ably rare in this city. 


Well paid, and 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


_ Wihtin ten-mile radius, Chaplin, 385; Hampton, 475; 





Scotland, 391; Franklin, 700; Lebanon, 1,700; Columbia, 


January 14, 





N. H. & H. R. R. bet Pough- | i 
& ee eee | markets of Willimantic but the products of t 


| in the country is better cared for. 


1922 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 


“THE THREAD CITY” 
City classed as industrial 





706; Hebron, 915; 1,582, 
he stock 
the 
airy 


farms are shipped as far distant as Boston and Provi- 


Mansfield, 2,000; Coventry, 

and several large produce and -_ farms. 

of the produce farms is consumed almost or by, 
e 





dence. 
Wholesale Houses 
GQeeGOS. cdccicceccsecsc 3 PED . cw cceseseccnscces 2 
DROUMOED 2c ccascsacege 2 Confectioners .......... 2 
These houses not only supply the diate Will tic 





territory, but they maintain deliveries to towns as far 
north as Putnam and west to Manchester. 

National advertisers are guaranteed the distribution fa- 
cilities their products demand. 


Retail Section 


There is one busy shopping center located on Main, 
Union, Church and North streets. There are no neigh- 
borhood trading centers. 


Residential Features 


Mostly one and two-family houses. Some of these 
homes are exceptionally fine and indicate wealth of 
the owners. There are two large housing systems main- 
tained by the American Thread Co. and idnick-W ind- 
ham Co. These are fine homes and no housing system 
Each system is under 
the strict supervision of doctors and are given weekly 
inspections, thus suginteining perfect sanitary conditions 
and a high standard of health for the residents in these 


homes. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. 


Delicatessen .......... 1 GOED ccccdcceccccccs 5 
Auto. (Truck)......... 12 Dressmakers ........++ 21 GEOCRTO ccccccccccvece 67 
Auto. (Tires).......... 14 DED tcicdcceneas 9 HAsO ccccccccesee 4 
ON ee 6 EP GeO ccvccacceds 10 Hats and Caps........ 4 
RE wadbduhde<asces 6 Department Stores .... 1 Jewelers ........++-0+- 3 
Cigar Stores ......... 9 Meee scdccccecccve 4 Ladies’ Tailors ....... 3 
Cloaks and Suits...... G° TRG ssc dsctodccs 2 Meat Markets ........ 18 
SIMIGID cccccccccccece 7 PUPUMENG cicccccccceze 4 Men’s Furnishings .... 10 
Confectioners ......... 23 POMINOS bccn dcactecocs 1 Merchant Tailors ..... 2 


Trading Area 
ra ae 16 Willimantic has wide trading area due to good reads 
Optic 4 and several trolley and steam lines entering city. 

PUCIANS seceesececees Part of its eastern trading area is shared with Norwich 
Photographers ........ 3 | but boundaries of Willimantic territory extend fully as 
OES Siete a eae 2 | far as Central Village. 
icaiias 7 To the north Eastford and Willington mark boundaries 

MAMIDETS ceeccceccces and on west territory extends just beyond Coventry north- 
pe Peer 10 te to a w 
Shoe Dealers ......... & |, On southwest and south Willimantic trading zone shares 
Sporti o 4 its business with Norwich and Middletown, but an impor- 
p>, celta yietane etah ce a tant amount of out-of-town trade is attracted to “The 
SE hcccudice acs 4 | Thread City.” 





NOTE Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Bank statements, tax 
; sources, 


Che Willimantic Daily Chronicle 


The only Daily Newspaper published in Windham County 


The Willimantic Daily Chronicle offers a field to the 
advertiser that is unsurpassed by any publication 
when the number of people it serves is taken into 
consideration. 


As stated above it is the only daily publication in the 
county in which it is located and it is issued in Willi- 
mantic, a thriving industrial city of about 13,000 
population. 


Willimantic is surrounded by manufacturing villages 
containing from 1,000 to 2,500 inhabitants, and is 
also the center of a rich agricultural region. The 
Willimantic Daily Chronicle for many years has been 
the only home paper and its territory cannot be suc- 
cessfully invaded by any other publication. 


THE CHRONICLE PRINTING COMPANY 


26 Church Street 


collector, and other reliable 


Newspapers 


Daily Chronicle (Evening). 








Owing to the position it holds in the lives and homes 
of its subscribers its value as an advertising medium 
cannot be successfully challenged. 


The manufactories of the city and surrounding towns 
are diversified, the employes prosperous, in short it 
is a busy section of a busy state. Those who use The 
Willimantic Daily Chronicle for advertising purposes 
may rest assured they are not duplicating expendi- 
tures in a given territory. 


The Willimantic Daily Chronicle is the only logical 
publication for the advertiser contemplating doing 
business in the section it supplies. 


Willimantic, Conn. 





Editor & Publisher for January 14, 1922 


The One Way to Cover 
Connecticut With Least Waste 


ONNECTICUT 
offers a re- 
markable example 
of concentration of 
population. Of its 
1,380,361 people, 
90 per cent are in 
or around a few 
cities. 74 per cent 
are in five trading 
areas,—the trading 
zones of Hartford, 
New Haven, Water- 
bury, New London 
and Meriden. 
It is this fact 
that makes it a com- 








From data supplied by 
the A. B. C. and local 
Chambers of Commerce. 











CONNECTICUT 
Trading Areas 


Hartford 


N New Haven 


Ill Waterbury 
GY New London 


1 Meriden 
Bi people or 74% of the 


Embracing 1,028,000 


State's total population. 


—~ 














the territory can be 
covered is the econ- 
omy with which it 
can be handled so 
far as the advertis- 
ing is concerned. 
For it is likewise 
an astonishing fact 
—however true— 
that each of the 
five trading areas 
is dominated by a 
single newspaper. 
Realization of 
this fact has result- 
ed in the formation 
of the Connecticut 











paratively simple > Five-Star Combina- 

proposition for manufacturers of meritorious prod-  tion,—the close association of the five dominating 

ucts to “cover” the State with an intensive sales newspapers referred to—the papers that cover all that 

campaign. is worth while in Connecticut, and at the lowest cost. 
And second in importance to this ease with which The papers in the Combination are: 


Hartford Courant New Haven Journal-Courier 


Waterbury Republican 


New London Day 
Meriden Record 


ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


World Building Tribune Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Tremont Building 
BOSTON 
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